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LETTER    I. 


MY   DEAR   SCOTT, 

Mdlt^  years  than  either  you  <>r  I  are  fond  of  remem- 
bering, have  efapsed,  since  first,  on  the  borders  of 
Sydenham  common,  we  compared  a  few  of  our  observa- 
tions on  the  subject  of  the  Highlands,  since  we  discussed 
their  wonderful  scenery,  and  since  we  lamented  together, 
how  imperfectly  that  country,  all  that  belongs,  and  all  that 
ever  did  belong  to  it,  was  known,  even  to  its  immediate 
neighbours,  even,  I  may  fairly  say,  tojts  own  inhabitants. 
These  days  can  return  no  more.  You  are  still  delighting 
the  world,  and  so  is  Campbell ;  but  our  excellent  friend 
Lord  Selkirk  is  gone  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  benevo- 
lence and  his  virtues.  My  own  tenure  has  long  been  pre- 
carious ;  the  foot  of  time  is  stealing  on,  but  not  noiseless 
and  inaudible ;  and  as  I  feel  that  the  night  is  coming 
wh^n  it  will  be  too  late  to  do  what  I  then  neither  intended 
nor  thought  to  have  done,  and  too  late  to  repent  of  it  un- 
performed, I  have  at  length  undertaken  to  collect  all  that 
has  not  been  forgotten,  and  much  that  you  will  now  hear 
of  for  the  first  time.  It  is  but  another  consequence  of  the 
same  train  of  unforeseen  circumstances  that  led  to  my 
intimacy  with"  this  coitntry,  which  has  thus  caused  the 
record  of  what  those  unexpected  events  forced  on  my 
observation. 
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2  INTRODirCTORT    LETTER. 

From  whatever  causes  these  recollections  have  as- 
sumed their  present  form,  under  whatever  circumstances 
that  which  was  about  to  vanish  has  been  embodied,  to 
disappear  now,  only  with  the  paper  on  which  it  is  written, 
1  know  not  to  whom  these  letters  could  better  have  been 
addressed  than  to  him  who  has  so  often  stepped  forward 
in  this  very  career;  to  the  Poet  of  the  Highlands,  to  him 
who  has  revived  the  rapidly  diminishing  interest  of  a 
country  as  singular  in  its  romantic  beauties  as  its  people 
are  in  their  history,  in  their  position  in  society,  and  in 
their  manners  and  feelings. 

The  world  knows  much  of  the  interest  which  you  have 
taken  in  this  people,  and  of  the  illustration  which  you  have 
bestowed  on  them :  it  knows  what  you  have  acknowledged, 
and  it  believes  what  you  have  not  confessed.  Had  I  been 
acquainted  with  the  author  of  Waverley,  of  Montrose, 
and  of  Rob  Roy,  I  might  have  balanced  in  my  choice 
between  him  and  the  poet  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  ai|d 
of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  But  the  Poet  is  a  substance, 
and  the  Novelist  is  a  shadow.  To  that  I  could  not  hare 
addressed  myself;  yet,  as  we  judge  of  the  presence  of 
the  sun  by  the  shade  which  it  casts,  and  as  the  midnight 
robber  is  detected  by  his  image  on  the  wall,  I  must  trust 
that,  in  laying  hold  of  the  substance,  I  have  secured  the; 
shadow  also.  More  dexterous,  however,  than  the  noted. 
Greek  litigant,  you  have  contrived,  like  the  German  ma« 
gician,  to  separate  your  shadow  from  yourself,  to  give  it 
a  local  habitat^n  and  a  name,  and  to  erect  it  into  your 
own  rival;  eclipsing,  like  the  moon  in  its  darkness,  thc^ 
very  luminary  on  ifhich  it  depends.  Thus  I  have  gained 
as  my  correspondent,  him  whom  I  should,  above  all  man-, 
kind,  have  chosen ;  for  by  whom  cpuld  I  hope  to  have 
been  so  well  understood  as  by  him  who,  while  he  is  Uie 
poet  of  the  Isles  and  of  the  mountains,  of  Macdonald  and 
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Clan  Alpin,  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  poet  of  Waverley, 
and  Montrose,  and  Rob  Roy,  of  the  Cearnach  and  the 
Clans,  of  Highland  chivalry  and  Highland  feelings. 

I^  however,  you  expect  much  order  in  what  follows, 
you  will  expect  what  I  never  intended^  and  what,  if  I 
had  even  desired  it,  I  could  not  have  accomplished. 
Many  years,  a  fearful  period  of  retrospect,  have  elapsed 
since  first  I  was  enchanted  with  Loch  Lomond  and 
Loch  Cateran,  since  first  my  heart  used  to  beat  at  the 
name  ^f  Macdonald  and  Campbell,  since  I  wandered 
an  enthusiast  among  the  visions  of  Ossian,  since  no  me- 
lodies had  charms  like  the  melodies  of  Lochaber  and 
Strathspey.  Afler  a  long  interval,  I  returned  to  find 
beauties  never  forgotten,  in  every  blue  hill  and  bright 
lake,  in  the  wild  woodlands  and  foaming  torrents :  to  see 
a  jfriend  in  every  tartan,  and  once  more  to  feel  the  joy 
that  was  wafted  in  every  mountain  breeze.  Chance,  ne- 
cessity, duty,  each,  all,  I  need  not  now  say  what,  com- 
pelled me  to  cultivate,  for  many  successive  years,  an  ac- 
quaintance thus  unexpectedly  renewed;  and  the  same 
necessity  compelled  me  to  visit  more  of  the  country,  and 
that  more  minutely,  than  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 
person  existing  to  do. 

Knowing  therefore,  as  you  do,  that  what  follows  was- 
the  result  of  many  successive  journies,  the  recollections 
of  what  had  passed  before  me  while  occupied  in  far  other 
and  graver  pursuits,  pursuits  which  did  not  ofien  leave 
me  a  choice  of  plan  or  of  time,  you  will  not  expect  either 
geographical  or  chronological  consistency.  Such  order 
would  have  incurred  the  double  evil  of  prolixity  and  of 
repetition ;  while  the  necessity  of  enormous  elisions  and 
changes  from  what  was  seen  and  remembered,  during 
various  seasons,  without  the  l|ope  or  promise  that  the 
observations  of  one  summer  would    be   completed  or 
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amended  in  the  next,  has  inevitably  interfered  in  niany 
places  with  that  simpler  form  and  far  different  manner 
which  would  have  attended  the  records  of  a  journey 
made  with  the  design .  of  relating  what  is  here  related. 
But  we  are  all  the  slaves  of  circumstances:  what  we  in- 
tend is  not  often  fulfilled,  ^nd  much  comes  to  pass  which 
we  had  never  expected.  And,  after  all»  since  chance  has 
so  much  to  do  in  the  affairs  of  this  under  world,  I  knpw 
not  why  it  may  not  produce  an  author  and  a  hook*  It 
operates  stranger  things  every  day.  If  I  foresaw  not  that 
the  boyish  wanderings  of  my  college  holidays  were  to 
lead  to  a  future  intimacy  that  should  become  the  cause  of 
an  occupation,  as  little  did  I  expect  that  the  hours  of  rain 
and  storm,  the  days  of  imprisonment  in  ships  and  in  H^h^ 
land  cottages,  and  the  far  other  imprisonment  of  many 
weary  and  painful  months,  should  ever  conspire  to  produce 
a  book*  But  we  sow  the  seed  and  forget  it;  we  are  sur- 
prised at  its  increase,  we  water  and  trim  the  plant,  with 
little  thought  and  less  design,  because  we  have  c<;w- 
menced,  and  are  at  length  surprised  to  find  that  it  is 
grown  into  a  goodly  bower,  and  that  we  can  shelter  our- 
selves beneath  its  branches.  Yet  it  is  iiregular  and  wild 
and  imperfect ;  and,  when  too  late,  we  regret  that  we  had 
not  originally  designed  to  plant  the  arbpur  under  which 
we  are  now  compelled  to  sit,  as  best  we  can. 

If  these  letters  owe  something  in  accuracy  and  extent 
of  detail  to  the  intimacy  of  long  experience,  I  ki^ow  not 
but  that  the  advantages  are  counterpoised  by  the  very 
failings  which  flow  fro^l  the  same  source*  There  is  a 
vividness  in  the  first  impressions  of  objects,  whicl|>  va- 
nishes by  repetition.  It  is  not  only  to  fen^ale  beauty  that 
familiarity  is  death.  Admiration,  wonder,  are  transitpry 
feelings;  and  well  has  Nature  so  ordained  it.  Peculiarities, 
also,  cease  to  be  peculiar  by  use :  and  he,  therefpret  who 
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neglects  to  record  what  he  imperfectly  knows,  in  the 
hope  that  he  will  one  day  know  it  better,  who  waits  for 
the  fulness  of  information,  will  find  too  late  that  he  has 
forfeited  advantages  for  which  no  accuracy  of  knowledge 
can  compensate;  that  he  is  attempting  to  describe  or 
examine,  with  blunted  feelings,  that  which  owes  its  all 
to  the  very  imperfection  of  his  knowledge.  These  are  the 
magical  clouds  of  gold  and  crimson  that  vanish  in  the 
glare  of  noon,  the  images  of  beauty  which  flit  before  the 
fancy  in  the  twilight  of  evening,  and  are  dispersed  at 
the  rising  of  the  sun.  But  we  cannot  cull  at  Once  the 
flower  and  the  fruit,  and  must  learn  to  be  content  with 
what  Nature  allows  us. 

The  picturesque  beauties  of  the  Highlands  have  now 
for  some  time  been  acknowledged ;  and,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  forming  comparisons  with  other  parts  of  the 
world,  we  know  that  this  country  has  much  to  boast  of^ 
that  we  have  much  to  admire.  It  produces  examples  of 
every  style  of  scenery:  mountains,  lakes,  rivers,  cascades, 
woods,  rocks,  sea-coasts,  all  the  elements  of  landscape 
are  here  displayed,  and  under  every  form  of  grandeur 
and  of  beauty.  All  which  wild  cliffs,  and  mountain  bays, 
and  rocks,  and  islands^  and  open  and  cultivated  shores, 
can  yield,  are  found  on  the  western  coast:  in  the  interior, 
innumerable  lakes  of  every  possible  character,  the  placid 
and  the  bold,  the  rude  and  the  ornamented,  are  scattered 
in  unsparing  profusion.  The  deep  ravine  and  the  wild  and 
rocky  alpine  glen  are  succeeded  by  the  rich  and  open 
valley,  splendent  with  wood  and  cultivation;  and  the 
cascade  which  thunders  down  the  mountain  side,  becomes 
the  lovely  river  forcing  its  way  amid  rocks  and  trees, 
chafing  through  its  obstructed  channel,  and  at  length 
meandering  through  the  spacious  vale  or  the  wide-spread 
and  wooded  plain.    Whik  the  ifading  tints  of  the  blue 
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mountains,  grouped  in  a  thousand  forms  of  wildness  and 
magnificence,  occupy  the  distant  landscape,  their  wood- 
land decliFities,  their  deep  precipices,  their  lofty  summits, 
and  all  the  profusion  of  trees,  and  rocks,  and  chasms,  and 
water  courses,  and  torrents,  which  vary  and  ornament 
their  sides,  are  the  unceasing  sources  of  endless  scenes 
of  beauty  and  of  variety,  of  grandeur  and  of  sublimity. 

But  if  much  of  this  is  known,  there  is  far  more  which 
has  remained  unseen  and  unrecorded ;  much  which 
human  foot  has  scarcely  trod.  It  has  been  my  chief  object 
to  bring  these  scenes  to  light,  to  render  that  justice  to 
the  country  which  it  has  yet  but  sparingly  and  partially 
received;  and  to  point  out  to  others  much  that  demands 
their  admiration.  No  accessible  part  of  the  country  has 
been  untrodden :  the  islands  and  the  mainland,  all  that  lies 
within  the  Highland  borders,  has  been  visited,  and  mucb 
too  has  been  examined  that  is  little  likely  to  be  visited 
again.  On  such  unknown  and  unappreciated  objects, 
the  chief  attention  has  been  bestowed ;  as  it  was  less 
necessary  to  dwell  on  that  which  has  long  been  familiar. 
But,  even  in  these  places,  I  have  endeavoured  to  guide 
the  traveller  or  the  artist  to  such  points  as  are  most  easily 
overlooked  by  cursory  observers,  and  which  could  only 
have  been  discovered  after  much  intimacy  and  by  much 
study.  If  I  have  not  dwelt  on  them  in  greater  detail,  it 
has  been  chiefly  from  the  interminable  length  to  which 
such  an  attempt  would  have  led,  but  partly  from  con- 
sciousness of  the  insufficiency  of  mere  description,  and 
of  the  fatigue  which  attends  the  reading  of  such  conti- 
nuous details  of  visible  objects.  It  is  a  deep  source  of 
regret,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  accompany  them 
by  engravings  from  the  innumerable  drawings  that  were 
made  for  their  illustration.  On  this  point  alone,  the 
public  cannot  partake  of  that  which,  on  all  others,  belongs 
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alike  to  you  and  to  thiem*  To  yourself  alone,  or  to  tfae 
few  to  whom  they  can  be  opened,  most  these  illustrations 
remain  confined. 

If  the  local  antiquities  are  neither  numerous  nor 
splendid,  they  are  still  interesting ;  and  nothing  of  this 
nature  has  been  omitted  on  which  I  could  hope  to  throw 
any  light.  If  much  has  been  done  by  former  observers, 
there  is  much  also  which  has  been  overlooked  or  omitted. 
That  they  involve  many  points  of  doubt,  and  some  of 
controversy,  are  circumstances  inseparable  from  the  very 
nature  of  this  pursuit;  but,  like  others,  I  would  fain 
imagine  that,  in  these  cases,  I  have  had  only  one  object ; 
truth. 

The  historical  antiquities  are  often  much  more  obscure, 
and  have,  still  more,  been  subjects  of  hypothesis  and  of 
controversy.  They  have  a  wide  bearing,  since  they  in- 
volve the  antient  political  condition  of  the  country. 
Hence  they  are  intimately  entwined  with  many  preju- 
dices and  many  feelings.  To  have  avoided  collision  on 
some  of  these  points,  was  therefore  more  than  could 
have  been  expected.  I  must,  however,  trust,  that  being 
anxious  only  to  ascertain  the  truth,  my  own  Highland 
prejudices  and  attachments  have  not  materially  influenced 
my  judgment;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  where  I 
have  differed  from  those  who  have  engaged  in  the  same 
subjects,  with  a  laudable,  though  injudicious,  warmth 
of  feeling,  and  with  a  partiality  to  a  fictitious  and  imagi- 
nary state  of  things,  I  have  been  only  desirous  to  rest 
these  claims,  such  as  they  are,  on  an  unimpeached  and 
immutable  basis,  and  thus  to  give  them  a  firmness  and  a 
support,  *which  will  be  sought  in  vain  in  misplaced 
enthusiasm  and  in  unfounded  tradition  and  belief. 

In  attempting  to  form  a  distinct  idea  of  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  whether  as  to  the  manners  of  the 
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people  or  tbeir  (loliticai  and  agrienllilral  cottditi^fiiy  it  has 
been  still  more  u^essary  to  separate  from  what  is  actually 
existing,  an  order  of  things  long  sinc6  passed  away^  and 
which,  though  supposed  still  to  surrire,  by  those  who 
derive  their  notions  from  former  accounts  or  from  ro« 
maatic  tales,  has  so  long  vanished  as  to  baTebec<niie 
matter  of  history.  I  need  not  tell  yon  how  truly  this  m 
the  case,  nor  how  much  the  readers,  not  only  of  the  tales 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  but  of  many  other 
popalar  works,  and  of  many  recent  books  of  travels,  will 
be  dfeappointed,  if  they  expert  to  meet  a  Helen  Mac 
Gregor,  a  Dugald,  or  a  Captain  Knodkdunder,  at  every 
corner ;  to  be  greeted,  in  lona  or  Sky,  by  a  gifted  Se^, 
or  to  find  every  cottage  and  every  stream  and  hill,  re- 
sounding with  the  songs  of  Ossian  or  the  heroic  deeds 
of  Fingal*  The  day  is  now  some  ttine  past  since  these 
delusions  should  have  subsided:  it  is  impossible  to 
maintain  them  longer  wUhout  an  unpardonable  sacrifice 
of  truth ;  but,  to  reasonable  minds,  these  peeotiartties 
will  not  have  lost  their  interest,  though  diey  are  now  hvA 
the  recollections  of  former  days ;  and  truth  demands  that 
tiie  {mst  should  noiv  at  length  be  separated  from  die 
present,  and  that  things  should  be  exhibited  as  they 
really  are,  not  as  we  have  fondly  dreamed  of  them.  I 
am  aware  that  readers  will  find  it  difficult  to  persuade 
themselves  that  such  is  the  present  state  of  the  country : 
fi)r  it  IS  very  difficult,  even  for  us,  as  you  have  doubtless 
felt  no  less  than  myself^  to  avoid  seemg  tfamgs  through 
tiie  delusive  mistp  of  our  early  and  historical  impressions, 
and  to  avoid  iniagining  wimt  oat  reascm  tdb  us  is  no 
longer  true. 

Time,  has  already  produced,  or  is  &8t  completing,  those 
changes  on  the  ffighlands  which  w^re  unavoidable;  and 
whidi,  considering  their  situatioti  as  a  portion  of  one  of 
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the  most  improTed  polHica!  societies  mf  the  world»  it  i« 
surprisiDg  that  tbey  should  so  long  have  resisted.  If^ 
aaiong  these,  there  is  Mmewhat  to  regret,  there  is  dso 
muoh  to  approve :  but  whatever  the  balaiwe  for  ^ood  aad 
evil  may  appear  to  different  miuds,  all  may  alike  console 
thenuMlves  whh  the  reflection,  that  they  were,  and  we, 
inevitable*  To  unite  the  manners  and  actions  of  yodth 
with  those  of  manhood  or  of  decrepkudeybelongB  neither 
to  society  nor  to  man:  we  must  submit  towhatMtore 
has  ordained  and  learn  to  be  content  with  such  advan* 
tages,  and  to  suffer  such  evik,  as  she  has  idlotted  to  each 
state.  To  lament  that  tbey  neither  possess  the  peculiar 
virtues,  nor  enjoy  the  peculiar  happinesfi^  which  belong  to 
a  low  or  early  stag^  of  civilization,  is  to  regret  the  progress 
of  civflization.  To  desire  thai,  to  lhese>  they  shoiild  unite 
dl  the  virtues  and  blessings  whidi  adse  from  improve* 
ment,  Is  to  wish  for  what  the  worM  never  yet  saw  9  U 
grieve  thi^  we  caanot  at  the  same  instant  possess  ibe 
promise  of  spring  and  the  performance  of  autumn. 

This  general  reflection  applies  efuaUy  to  tbeiv  poli^ 
tical  conditipn  as  to  their  lAMiners  and  feeUngai  That 
has  been  hurried  along  by  an  irresistible  torrent,  by  bhv 
cumtfteittces  which  could  not  be  c^mtrouled.  Yet  Mpei^beial 
observers  see  only,  in  thls»  the  immediate  agencies,  the 
proximate  actek>».  Unable,  therefore,  to  eom[»ehend  the 
superior  force  by  which  iJiese  are  directed  and  mrgej, 
they  attribute  to  these  mtormediate  causes^  those  oontitt* 
gent  evils^  wUch,  among  much  good,  have  been  the  m^ 
evitable  consequence  of  the  uncontroulnMe  pvogresn  of 
events*  Nor  has  it  been  unusual  to  iiee,  or  to  im^ine, 
fictitious  evils  in  addition  to  the  real  ones :  while,  by  the 
union  of  thete  impei}fec4  views  with  unreasonable  regrets, 
and  with  a  state  of  feeling,  always  in  excitement,  and  often 
additiottally  stimulated  to  anger  by  conUroversy,  the  most 
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simple  propositions  and  the  most  obvious  reasonings  hare 
been  obscured  and  perverted.  If,  where  these  questions 
have  forced  themselves  on  my  attention,  I  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  extricating  them  from  the  confusion  in  which 
they  have  been  involved,  I  would  still  flatter  myself 
that  they  Jiave  been  examined  without  passion  or  pre- 
judice* 

I  will  not  however  deny  that  my  prejudices  are  in 
favour  of  this  people,  and  that  I  have  often  laboured  hard 
to  reconcile  my  wishes  to  my  conviction.  I  could  weep 
with  all  my  heart  over  such  distresses  as  I  have  witnes- 
sed ;  but  I  know,  at  the  same  time,  that  these  will  not  be 
remedied  by  making  the  people  discontented  with  their 
superiors  or  with  their  condition.  I  know  also  that  they 
will  neither  be  diminished  nor  removed  by  attempts  to 
flatter  or  restore  ancient  feelings  or  ancient  prejudices^ 
If  even  diat  were  practicable,  we  ought  to  remember 
that  these  are  of  a  very  visionary  nature ;  and  that,  in 
indulging  them  ourselves,  we  are  in  the  situation  of 
spectators,  not  actors ;  contemplating,  through  the  mists 
of  distance  and  of  poetry,  all  that  is  beautiful  or  sublime, 
and  unable  to  see  the  ruggedness  and  asperities  and  bar- 
renness, of  the  mountain  which  fades  in  the  far  distant 
horizon  beneath  all  the  softness  and  beauty  of  an  evening 
suu»  Thus  also  we  attribute  to  the  people  of  past  days, 
feelings  which  exist  only  in  our  own  imaginations ;  feel- 
ings which  they  never  knew,  and  happiness  which  they 
never  enjoyed ;  as,  in  contemplating  the  heroic  ages  of 
Greece,  or  the  fancifully  bright  periods  of  Gothic  chi- 
valry, we  forget  the  mass  of  suffering  and  misery  that 
filled  the  times  which  produced,  as  a  gleam  through 
the  night,  an  Achilles  or  a  Leonidas,  a  Richard  or  a 
Bayard. 

To  the  people  as  they  now  are,  I  do  not  scruple  to 
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acknowledge  an  attachihent  which  may  possibly  have 
influenced  my  judgment  in  their  fayour.  That  very  at* 
tachment  has  also  made  me  more  anxious  to  point  out 
such  faults  in  their  character  as  are  capable  of  amend- 
ment. To  be  without  faults,  is  not  the  lot  of  humanity ; 
to  overlook  or  suppress  them  where  they  exist,  is  either 
wilfully  to  lose  sight  of  truth,  or  is  a  proof  of  slender  re- 
gard and  of  a  low  estimate  of  merit,  as  well  in  the^case 
of  a  people  as  of  an  individual.  It  is  the  faults  of  those 
whom  we  esteem  that  are  the  subjects  of  our  notice  and 
regret:  and  to  point  them  out,  is  at  least  the  act  of  a 
friend,  and  the  first  step  towards  a  remedy.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  folly  and  difficulty  of  generalizing  on  na- 
tional character ;  yet  I  cannot  think  that  I  am  far  wrong, 
when  I  say  that  it  has  hitherto  been  the  lot  and  the 
praise  of  the  Highlanders  to  have  lost  the  vices  which 
belong  to  a  rude  and  infant  state  of  society,  without  ac- 
quiring those  which  are  the  produce  of  civilization*  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  have  lost  many  of  the  virtues 
peculiar  to  the  early  stages  of  political  society,  they  have 
only  lost  what  it  was  impossible  to  retain ;  while  they 
have,  in  return,  acquired  those  which  belong  to  its  ad- 
vanced condition.  Exceptions,  of  course,  there  are,  be- 
cause there  must  be :  as  no  national  character  can  also 
be  the  character  of  every  individual.  To  have  noticed 
these,  is  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  general  truth  of  the 
observations :  to  have  omitted  them,  would  be  in  itself, 
a  condemnation  of  the  fidelity  or  of  the  discernment 
of  the  observer.  Such  as  these  faults  are,  they  are 
neither  numerous  nor  important.  It  will  also  be  seen 
.  how  all  those  which  are  the  relics  of  a  former  state  of 
things,  have  originated  and  been  preserved,  and  how 
they  must  necessarily  vanish  at  some  future  day ;  while 
those  which  are  of  recent  introduction,  are  merely  the 
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result  of  novelty,  of  new  opportunities  acting  on  new 
wants;  eViis  which  most  su1)side  as  the  new  and  the 
old  state  of  things  shall  acquire  a  more  uniform  leTel. 

Nor,  in  thus  estimating  the  mass  of  the  people,  would 
ft  be  just  to  Mrithhold  similar  praise  from  their  superiors. 
I  have  already  noticed  the  obloquy  which,  from  a  narrow 
view  of  the  progress  of  events,  has  been  thrown  on  them. 
Hiat  oensmre  is  unfounded:  nDr,  were  it  otherwise,  is 
there  good  policy  id  exciting  mutual  discontent  between 
the  upper  and  the  lower  classes,  in  loosening,  by  force 
and  rioletiee,  those  bonds  of  union  which  have,  unfortu- 
nately, i  natural  tendency  already  to  dissolution.  The 
tsaane  species  of  attachment  which  existed  centuries  ago, 
^an  exist  no  longer,  because  circumstances  have  changed. 
it  iSf  simply,  impoi^ible;  and  it  is  thei^efore  folly  to 
regret  the  loss,  and  tnjcntice  to  blame  the  individuals. 
These  censures,  however,  such  as  they  are,  have  been 
passed  by  Aese  persons  themselves,  on  each  other,  and 
in  the  warmth  Of  excited  feelings.  It  is  Highlander  who 
is  iKPmed  against  Highlander ;  aud  an  independent  spec- 
tiador  who  Oan  see  and  appreciate  the  merits  and  faults 
on  both  sides,  is  not  only  the  fittest  umpire,  but  will  be 
found  die  truest  friend  to  both.  I  should  be  happy  in>- 
deed  could  miy  thing  that  I  have  said,  tend  to  make 
the  contending  parties  better  satisfied  with  each  other, 
49Mld  it  make  them  les^n  to  discover  and  value  their 
jmrtual  virtues^  and  forget  those  faults  which,  not  them- 
selves, but  the  tyranny  of  uncontroulable  events  has  pro- 
duced^ 

Among  Ae  high  and  the  low,  in  the  baronial  castf e 
«id  in  the  dark  hut,  I  have  found  many  estimable  friendb; 
pensons  -whom  I  should  have  esteemed  in  any  country 
and  in  any  place.  To  that  esteem,  there  has  been  in- 
separaMy  united  a  warmer  and  a  more  romantic  feeling, 
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generated  and  fostered  by  aneieni  tales  wd  reeoUeetions^ 
by  early  associations,  and  by  the  wild  beauties  of  tbis 
wonderful  and  lovely  country.  Never  yet  have  I  quit- 
ted its  bright  lakes  and  blue  mountains  without  regret, 
nor  returned  to  them  without  delight,  diough  I  quitted 
theni  for  comparative  repose,  to  return  again  to  labour 
mid  fatigue ;  and  it  is  not  a  small  source  of  reg^t,  that  I 
can  no  more  hope  to  revkit  those  scenes  where  some  of. 
the  happiest  of  my  *days  have  been  passed,  I  am  too 
sensible  of  the  impropriety  of  introducing  the  names  of 
individuals,  to  yield  to  a  practice,  too  easy,  and  at  the 
same  time,  too  conunon;  and  peculiar,  it  has  also  been  said, 
to  our  own  countrymen :  highly  blameable  when  censure 
is  to  be  passed^  and,  when  praise  is  to  be  given,  too 
.  vulgar,  too  suspicious,  to  be  valued.  Those  whom  it 
has  been  my  happiness  to  know,  will  supply,  from  their 
recollections,  what  I  have  not  thought  proper  to  express : 
but  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  prevent  the  few  who  prefer 
pain  to  pleasure,  who  delight  in  finding  causes  of  com- 
plaint, from  extracting,  out  of  the  general  mass  of 
praise  and  admiration,  such  remarks  as  may  gratify 
that  unhappy  turn  of  mind  which  delights  in  suffer- 
ing and  in  complaining ;  which  finds .  pleasure  only 
where  it  thinks  it  has  succeeded  in  proving  that  it  has  a 
right  to  be  offended,  a  reason  for  feeling  pain  and  dis- 
playing indignation.  I  shall  always,  at  least,  have  the 
consolation  of  knowing  that  no  such  feelings  will  enter 
the  mind  of  him  who,  whether  he  be  the  parent  of  Brad- 
wardine  and  Dalgetty,  of  Jarvie  and  Jenny  Deans,  or 
not,  has  shewn,  in  his  acknowledged  character,  that  his ' 
disposition  is  to  look  on  the  right  and  the  bright  side  of 
every  thing,  to  be  slow  in  believing  offence  where  no 
offence  is  designed;  and  who  possesses  that  enviable 
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qudity  which  represents,  eyeu  vice  and  wrong,  without 
iflrfHcting  unnecessary  pain. 

And  now,  my  dear  friend,  I  am  about  to  give  you 
an  opportunity  of  exerting  another  virtue :  patience.  Arm 
yourself  with  as  much  as  you  may;  for  there  are  four 
octavos  now  lying  uncut  on  your  table.  Read  when  you 
can,  and  stop  when  you  list ;  but,  be  your  labour  what  it 
may,  it  will  be  but  a  feeble  shadow  of  that  which  was  the 
cause  that  all  this  ink  has  flowed,  which  attended  and 
carried  your  correspondent  and  friend  through  foul  and 
fair,  over  the  rude  momitain  and  the  rougher  wave, 
during  many  a  Highland  summer. 

I  am  your's,  &c  &e. 
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DUNK£LD,    LOCHS   OF   THE    LOWES,    CLUNIE, 
BLAIRGOWRIE,    GRAMPIAN    HILLS, 
DUNNOTTER. 


As  there  are  many  ends  in  the  skein  which  I  hare 
undertaken  to  unravel,  there  is  no  one,  of  course,  that, 
will  run  the  thread  off  to  its  termination*  It  is  tolerably 
indifferent  therefore  at  which  I  begin ;  for,  begin  where 
I  may,  I  shall  often  be  compelled  to  seek  for  a  new  one. 
It  is  a  drama  of  many  acts ;  and  it  is  one  too  which  does 
not  admit  of  attention  to  the  unities.  -  Do  not  therefore 
be  shocked  if  you  find  lue  occasionally  annihilating  both 
time  and  space,  like  the  Winter's  Tale  or  your  friend 
Guy  Mannering.  I  do  not  pretend  to  produce  either  a 
logbook  or  a  journal;  and  you  will  therefore  not  expect 
to  read  one.  Thus,  balancing  the  pen  in  my  hand,  look- 
ing now  at  the  point,  and  now  at  the  paper,  and  now  and 
then  trying  whether  the  ink  is  dry,  I  have  at  last  pitched 
on  Dunkeld,  for  no  better  reason  than  that  which  is  the 
best  of  all  reasons,  because,  as  the  dear  sex '  knows,  it  is 
a  reason  for  everything,  and  an  unanswerable  reason. 
Our  Highland  friends,  who  have  adopted  the  same  line 
of  argument,  state  it  with  an  enviable  brevity.  *^  Why 
did  you  do  this?'*    «  Because." 

But  I  shall  neither  commence  with  Abbotsford  nor 
with  ^<  yotir  own  romantic  town  ;"  nor  need  I  tell  you  of 
the  Queen's-ferry,  nor  of  Loch  Leven,  norof  Perth  :  not 
because  these  are  known  to  every  driver  of  a  stage  coach. 
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but  because  my  business,  like  my  heart,  is  in  the  High- 
lands. I  have  made  a  convention  ;  and  though  standing, 
myself,  alone,  as  the  two  high  contracting  parties,  I  am 
bound  to  adhere  to  it«  When  therefore  I  introduce  you 
first  to  the  pass  of  Birnam,  I  am  not,  like  the  epic  poet,* 
plunging  you  in  medias  res,  but  placing  you  at  the  gate 
and  portal  whence  bold  Highland  Caterans  once  issued 
in  dirked  and  plaided  hostility,  sweeping  our  flocks  and 
herds,  and  where  (such  are  the  changes  of  fashion)  their 
Saxon  foes  now  enter  in  peace,  driving  their  barouches 
and  gigs,  and  brandishing  the  pencil  and  the  memoran- 
dnin  book. 

<♦  Birnam  wood,**  says  Pennant,  **  has  never  recovered 
thm  mardi  its  ancestors  made  to  Dunsinane/'  That  is  odd 
enough :  I  do  not  mean  the  fact,  but  the  remark.  When 
I  was  a  white«haired  boy  at  college,  I  made  a  tour  to 
Baftfceld,  with  a  little  red  book  in  my  pocket,  and  thought 
myself  extremely  witty  to  lyive  entered  this  very  remark 
in  Aose  very  words.  I  bad  neither  seen  Pennant's  book, 
nor  ever  heard  the  name  of  that  worthy  gentleman,  and 
was  surprised,  some  ten  years  afterwards,  to  find  that  he 
had  stolen  my  good  thing  from  me.  Thus  unwittingly 
do  greater  men  become  accused  of  plagiarisms,  when 
diey  have  only  stumbled  on  coincidences. 

Theire  are  few  places,  of  which  the  eflfect  is  so  strik- 
ing^ as  Dnnkeld,  when  first  seen  on  emerging  fVom  the 
pasff  of  Birnam;  nor  does  it  owe  this  jnote  to  thesud- 
dennestof  the  view,  and  to  ife  contrast  wilSi  the  long  pre- 
cedlittg  blank,  thaa  to  its  own  intrkisie  beauty;  to  its 
magnificent  bridge,  and  its  cathedral,  nestKi^  among 
its  dark  woody  hills,  to  its  noUe  river,  and  to  its  brilliant 
provision  of  rich  ornament.  But  it  is  seen  in  far  greater 
p^ection,  in  approaching  from  the  Cupar  road ;  present- 
ing^  at  tlw  same  time^  many  distinct  and  perfect  land- 
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lieapes  pfoduieed  by  the  variations  of  the  foregrotmd^.  To 
the  artist,  indeed^  these  viewsofDunkeld  are  preferable 
tor  all  which  the  place  affords  ;  because,  while  they  form 
many  welt-composed  pictures,  they  are  tractable  sub- 
jects: a  circumstance  which  is  here  rare;  owing  to  the 
want  of  sufficient  variety,  aird  to  that  incessant  repetitions 
of  trees,  from  the  foreground  even  to  the  furthest  dis« 
tance,  which  oftett  renders  the  whole  a  confused  and  ad' 
Bering  mass  of  unvaried  wood.  With  marny  changes, 
arising  from  the  winding  of  the  road,  from  the  trees  by 
#hich  it  is  skirted,  from  the  broken  and  irregular  ground, 
and  from  the  differences  of  elevation  for  the  point  of  sight, 
all  of  them  producing  foregrounds  unusually  rich  and 
constantly  changing,  the  leading  object  in  this  magnifi-' 
cent  landscape,  is?  the  noble  bridge  striding  high  above 
the  Tay,  here  a  wide,  tranquil,  and  majestic  stream. 
The  cathedral,  seen  above  it,  relieved  by  the  dark  woods 
on  which  it  is  embosomed,  and  the  town,  with  its  con^ 
gregated  and  grey  houses,  add  te  the  general  mass  of 
architecture,  and  thus  enhance  its  effect  in  the  landscape.^ 
Beyond,  rise  the  round  and  rich  swelFing  woods  that 
skirt  the  river;*  stretching  away  in  a  long  vistar  to-  the 
foot  of  Craig  Vinean,  which,  with  all  its  forests  of  fir, 
rises^  a  broad  shadowy  mass,  against  the  sky.  The  va- 
ried outlinie  of  Craig-y^barns,  one  continuous  range  of 
darkly  wooded  hilF,  now  swelling  to  the  jight,  and  again* 
subsiding  in  deep  shadowy  recesses,  forms  the  remainder 
of  this  splendid  distance :  the  middle  grounds  on  each 
hand  being  the  no  less  rich  and  ornamented  bonndarie9 
of  the  river,  relieving,  by  their  spaces  c^f  open-  green 
ilieadow  and  hill,  the  continuous  wood  of  the  distances; 
while  Ae  trees  which,  in  profusion  and  in  every  mode  of 
disposition,  are  scattered  and  grouped  about  the  margin 
of  the  river  tad  high  up  the  bills,advance,^til{  they  Blend, 
VOh.  I.  c 
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wttliout  br^acl^;  or  interruption  of  character^  with  the 
equally  rich  fore^ounds. 

If  I  were  thus  to  point  out  all  the  scenes^  which  Dpn« 
keld  furnishes,  I  should  write  a  book  instead.of  a  letter  ; 
and  as  the  book  is  written  already,  why  should  it  be 
written  again?  I  never  thought,  when  philosophy  for 
my  sins  first  dipped  me  in  ink,  to  have  become  the  rival 
of  Margate  Guides  and  of  Guides  to  the  beauties  of  Win- 
dermere; theWestand  Gilpin  of  Dunkeld  and  Blair.  But 
when  a  man  once  gets  astride  of  a  pen,  no  one  knows 
where  he  will  stop.  However  that  may  be,  I  owed  them 
both  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude ;  and  far  heavier  ones  are 
every  day  paid  with  words. 

The  Duke  of  AthoU's  grounds,  no  one  need  be  told, 
present  a  succession  of  walks  and  rides  in  every  style  of 
beauty  that  can  be  iipagined ;  but  they  will  not  be  seen 
in  the  few  hours  usually  allotted  to  them,  as  the  extent 
of  the  walks  is  fifty  miles,  and  that  of  the  rides  thirty. 
It  is  the  property  of  few  places,  perhaps  of  no  one  in  all 
Britain,  to  admit,  within  such  a  space,  of  such  a  pro- 
longation of  lines  of  access;  and,  every where«  with  so 
much  variety  of  character,  such  frequent  changes  of 
scene,  and  so  much  beauty.  There  are  scarcely  any  two 
walks  which  do  not  differ  in  their  character  fmd  in  the 
objects  which  they  afford ;  and  indeed,  so  far  from  dis- 
pensing with  any»  numerous  as  they  are,  we  could  even 
wish  to  add  more^  Nor  is  there  one  which  does  not, 
almost  at  every  step,  present  new  objects  or  new  sights, 
whether  near  or  remote ;  so  that  the  attention  never  flags, 
and,  what  is  the  strongest  test  of  merit,  in  nature  as  in 
art,  after  years  of  intimacy,  and  days  spent  in  successiop 
in  these  grounds,  they  are  always  interesting  an^  always 
Hew. 

Thbugh  I  have  pointed  out  some  exquisite  Jandsicapes,. 
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admirably  adapted  for  painting,  and  eould  easily  point 
out  many  more,  it  is  necessary  to  premise  that  the  mere 
artist,  who  only  contemplates  Dunkeld  as  a  prey  from 
wHichlie  can  fill  his  portfolio,  will  be  a  disappointed 
spectator;  but  he  will  probably  be  the  only  one.  | 
knoir  ho  plfice  where  it  is  so  neciessary  to  abandon  this 
system  of  measuring  all  beauty  by  ifs  capacity  for  paint- 
ing, to  forget  all  the  jiu*gon  of  1^  picturesque  gentle- 
men, the  cantDf  the  Prices,  and  the  Gilpins,  and  others 
of  this  sect.  Few  are  aware  how  much  is  overlooked  by 
persons  ofthis  class,  how  much  natural  beauty  is  wasted 
on  those  who- have  adopted  this  system,  and  even  on 
those  who,  without  any  system,  have  accustomed  them- 
selves to  form  every  thing  into  a  distinct  landscape,  and 
to  be  solely  on  the  watch  for  subjects  of  painting.  If  I 
have  said,  eli^ewhere,  that  no  one  who  has  not  made  art 
his  study^  will  extract  from  nature  all  the  beauty  of  which 
it  furnishes  the  subjects  or  the  materials,  I  am  also 
bound  to  add,  that  even  this  power  may  be  abused,  and 
that  he  who  would  enjoy  all  that  nature  affords,  must 
also  learn  to  see  and  to  appreciate  a  thousand  things 
which  defy  imitation,  and  scorn  to  assimilate,  even  in  the 
remotest  manner,  to  any  rules. 

It  is  easy  here  to  see,  that  the  very  circumstances 
which  render  Punkeld  the  splendid  collection  of  objects 
whidi  it  is,  are  those  also  which  cause  it  to  be  generally 
unfitted  to  the  painter's  art.  Intricate,  and  belonging 
more  frequently  to  the  character  of  close  than  of  open 
scenery,  the  profusion  of  wood  prevents  that  keeping  in 
the  landscape  which  is  so  essential  in  art ;  while  there  is 
also  commonly  wanting,  the  contrast  arising  from  vacancy, 
so  necessary,  in  painting,  to  relieve  multiplicity  of  orna- 
ment; still  more,  that  contrast  of  colour  and  of  dis- 
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tance  which  requires  variety  of  open  ground,  of  bare 
green,  and  grey,  and  brown ;  and,  above  all,  the  haze  of 
the  vanishing  woods  and  valleys,  and  the  blue  of  the 
misty  mountain.  Still,  in  its  own  character,  Dunkeld  is 
perfect,  even  in  the  nearer  grounds  of  its  deep  valley ; 
nor,  in  its  remote  parts,  is  it  wanting  in  all  the  circum- 
stances that  belong  to  other  classes  of  landscape.  Thus, 
when  properly  examined,  it  contains,  even  for  the  painter, 
stores  of  the  most  splendid  scenery,  in  every  style :  the 
blue  mountain  distance,  the  wide  and  rich  strath,  the 
narrow  and  woody  glen,  the  tpwering  rock  and  precipice, 
the  dark  forest,  the  noble  river,  the  ravine,  the  cascade, 
the  wild  mountain  stream,  the  lake,  and  all  which  art  and 
cultivation  can  add  besides  to  embellish  nature.  If  to 
this  we  join  all  the  hourly  sources  of  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment produced  by  its  sheltered  and  secluded  walks,  its 
river  banks,  its  groves  and  gardens  and  alleys  and 
bowers,  its  magnificent  and  various  trees,  its  flowers  and 
its  shrubs,  we  may  with  justice  say,  that  it  has  no  rival 
in  Scotland,  nor,  probably,  in  all  Britain. 

With  respect  to  the  disposition  of  the  grounds,  consi- 
dered as  an  ornamented  landscape,  or  an  English  garden, 
as  the  phrase  is,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  disposed 
on  no  system;  nor,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  remains  of 
the  ancient  formal  arrangements,  is  there  any  trace  of  arti- 
fice, beyond  that  which  is  necessary  for  use  and  comfort,  to 
be  seen.  Even  the  most  formal  fragments  of  art  disap- 
pear in  the  predominance  of  careless  nature ;  or  such  as 
are  yet  remaining,  are  ornaments  instead  of  defects.  It 
might  not  have  been  easy  to  deform  nature  here  by  arti- 
fice, and  yet  the  inveteracy  of  system  can  do  much  mis- 
chief. Even  Dunkeld  might  have  been  rendered  absurd 
by  the  gardeners  of  King  William's  time ;  nay,  Brown 
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could  have  ruined  it.  But  it  has  fortunately  escaped  the 
fangs  of  the  whole  detestable  tribe  of  capability  men ; 
and  after  art  has  done  all  that  it  can,  and  all,  in  truth, 
which  has  been  done,  we  imagine  that  we  see  no  other 
hand  in  the  woods  and  the  lawns  than  that  hand  which 
founded  the  mountains  and  taught  the  river  to  flow. 

Within  the  home  grounds,  on  the  minute  details  of 
which  I  dare  not  here  dwell,  the  cathedral  deserves  the 
attention  of  the  antiquary  as  well  as  of  the  artist.  Want- 
ing only  the  roof,  it  wants  nothing  as  a  ruin ;  and,  as  a 
Scottish  ecclesiastical  ruin,  it  is  a  specimen  of  consider- 
able  merit.  The  choir  has  recently  been  converted  into 
the  parish  church :  but  as  the  restorations,  with  very  little 
exception,  have  been  made  from  the  original  design,  no 
injury  to  the  building  has  followed;  while  much  advan- 
tage to  its  preservation  has  been  gained,  by  supporting 
with  fresh  masonry  such  parts  as  were  falling  to  decay, 
and  by  removing  such  ruin  as  produced  disorder  with- 
out embellishment. 

Though  the  early  history  of  this  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment is  obscure^  it  is  understood  that  there  was  here 
a  monastery  of  Culdees.  Kenneth  Macalpine  is  said  to 
have  brought  the  bones  of  St.  Columba  hither  from  lona. 
Mylne  asserts  that  there  was  a  religious  foundation  esta- 
blished here  by  Constantino  the  Pictish  king  in  72d,  and 
that  David  the  first  converted  it  into  an  episcopal  see  in 
1127;  Gregory,  then  abbot,  having  been  made  the  first 
bishop.  The  death  of  Gregory  took  place  in  1169;  and 
as  there  are  other  traditions  which  say  that  Cormac  was 
its  bishop  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  First,  there  is  yet 
a  hopeless  obscurity  respecting  the  early  history  of  Dun- 
keld.  It  appears,  however,  that  it  was  once  the  primacy 
of  Scotland,  till  that  was  transferred  to  St.  Andrews. 
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After  Gregory,  or  Cormac,  there  is  a  recorded  successioB 
of  tbirty-eight  bishops,  coaiinencing  with  Greg^y  the 
Second,  and  terminating  with  Rob^t  Crichton,  in  1550. 
Among  these,  Gayin  Donglas  is  a  name  not  to  be  for- 
gotten in  Scottish  literature,  nor  William  Sinclair  in  the 
history  of  Scottish  independence.  The  monument  of  the 
former  is  in  his  works ;  more  imperishable  than  /brass  or 
marble;  but  the  latter  demands  some  better  monument 
than  the  tablet  of  grey  stone  which  was  inscribed  to  his 
name.  His  spirit  was  worthy  of  his  age;  of  the  proud 
period  of  Bruce  and  Wallace.  It  was  he  who,  collecting 
sixty  men  of  his  own  people,  joined  a  detachment  office 
hundred  belonging  to  Duncan  Earl  of  Fife ;  defeating  a 
party  of  Edward  the  Second's  troops  at  Dunnybirsel, 
and  displaying  a  character  alike  fitted  to  command  in  the 
army  and  in  the  church. 

Of  the  early  buildings  nothing  is  known,  but  the  re- 
cords ofthe  present  have  been  preserved.-  The  original 
church  seems  to  hare  consisted  of  the  choir  alone,  and 
was  built  by  Bishop  Sinclair  in  1390.  Biisdiop  Caimey, 
the  18th,  commenced  the  great  aisle,  and  it  was  finished 
under  Baulston,  the  24tb,  in  1450.  In  14S9f  the  chapter 
bouse  was  built,  and  the  foundation  ofthe  tower  was  laid 
by  Lauder ;  the  latter  being  completed  by  George  Brown, 
the  29th  bishop,  in  IfiOl.  There  are,  besides  these, 
marks:  of  alterations,  of  which  there  are  no  records ; 
particularly  in  the  addition  of  a  g^ateway  at  the  westerd 
end.  The  church  militant  demdlished  all  that  itconve- 
niently  could,  in  1699;  and  another  set  of  reformers, 
who  formed  the  garrison  in  1698,  destroyed  its  monu- 
ments, with  the  very  few  exceptions  that  remain.  The 
history  of  Dunkeld,  as  well  as  those  of  Dornoch,  Elgin, 
9nd  St.  Andrews,  serve  to  prove  that  it  is  a  matter  of  in- 
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difference  whether  the  spirit  of  mischief  is  let  loose  under 
a  red  coat  or  a  black  one* 

There  is  much  more  uniformity  in  the  architecture  of 
this  cathedral  than  was  usual  in  our  Gothic  ecclesiastical 
buildings.  Nevertheless^  like  most  of  the  Scottish  spe- 
cimensy  it  is  compounded  of  seyeral  styles;  includii^ 
the  Norman,  together  with  everyone  of  the  varieties  of 
the  three  periods  of  Gothic  architecture  which  followed  it. 
I  have  elsewhere  remarked,  that  unity  of  style*  had  seldom 
been  preserved  in  theScottish  buildingsiof  this  nature,and 
have  attempted  to  explain  the  reason :  the  present  work 
is  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  that  statement.  The  arts,  in  this 
part  of  our  island,  had  not  made  much  progress,  and  the 
distinctions  of  styles  were  probably  not  understood ;  so 
that,  in  borrowing  or  imitatingj,  the  mrtists  naturally  co* 
pied  from  all  which  they  knew^  and  thus  introduced  con* 
fusion.  At  the  same  time,  following  what  was  then  be* 
come  obsolete  in  England,  we  receive  little  or  no  assist* 
ance  from  the  architecture  of  our  churches,  in  determin- 
ing their  dates,  where  the  records  have  been  lost. 

Omitting  the  choir,  or  present  church,  the  length  of 
the  great  aisle  is  122  feet,  and  its  breadth  62;  that  of 
each  of  the  side  ailes  being  12,  and  the  height  of  the 
walls  40i  The  tower,  90  feet,  high,  on  a  base  of  24 
squared,  is  placed  at  one  of  the  angles,  and  merely  in 
contact.  The  body  was* divided  from  the  choir  by  a 
lofty  Grothic  arch,  now  built  up.  The  main  aisle  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  side  ones  by  six  plain  pillars  of  the  Nor- 
nian  style^and  two  half  columns;  the  height  of  the  shafts 
being  10  feet,  and  the  diameter  four  and  a  half.  Their 
capitals  are  only  plain  mouldings,  and  they  support 
Gothic  arches  -of  the  second  style,  with  fluted  soffits. 
Above  each  is  a  plain  semicircular  window,  of  two  bays, 
with  a  trefoil  in  the  interval.   In  the  third  stage,  and  above 
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the  ;rooif^  the  side  aileg,  there  k  aa  aieute  window  over 
^ach  of  these,  ako  bisected,  with  two  trefoils,  aod  with 
a  quatrefoil  in  the  ititervak.    The  great  western  window 
has  lost  all  its  mpllions ;  btit  the  remaining  fragments 
"which  spring  from  the  arch,  shew  that  it  was  pf  a  hand^ 
some  and  florid  design,  appertaining  to  the  second  period 
of  the  Gothic.  ^  It  has  a  contrasted  head-band  terminfit-^ 
ing  in  a  finial^  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  canopy ;  while  it  is 
thrown  on  one  side,  with  a  strange  but  not  unusual  neg- 
lect of  symmetry,  to  make  room  for  a  very  beautiful  cir- 
cular spiral  window ;  the  gkble  terminating  with  a  hand- 
some florid  cross. .  At  the  southern  angle  of  this  western 
gable,  there  is  another  anomaly,  in  the  shape  of  an  oc- 
tagonal watch  tower:  but  it  forms  a  graceful  ornamentf 
terminating  in  an  enlarged  parapet,  supported  on  a  rose- 
carved  moulding,  and  perforated  on  its  eight  faces  by  sunk, 
or  impanelled,  quatrefoils.  A.^taircase within  it,  communi- 
cates with  the  tow^,  by  an  ambulatory  through  the  wall. 
The  corbel  table,  which  r^ins  along  beneath  the  roof,  still 
supports  the  remains  of  a  liandsome  pinnacle^  formed  of 
clustered  tabernacle-work^  which  may  betaken  as  a  proof 
of  the  former  beauty  of  the  whole.    The  principal  door. at 
the  western  end,  is  evidently  an  alteration :  a  sharp  arch 
with  a  deeply  fluted,  soffit,  standing  on  clustered  columns ; 
while,  near  it,  tliere  is  a  smailler  doorin  a -similar  style,  to- 
gether with  a  circular-headed  and  ornamental  onp  which 
gives  entrance  to  the  tow^r.    On  the  sputh  face  ,there  is 
also  a  door  with  a  porch,  which  appears  to  have  been  ooor 
siderably  ornamented^  if  we  may  judge  by  the  remains  of 
tw.o  eroqketed  pinnacles,  a  <;anopy  which  has  covered  some 
cognizance^  and  two  niches  for  statues^    The  window^s 
which  light  ^he  side  ailes  below,  are  remarkable,  as  well 
for  their  beauty  as  the  diversity  of  their  designs;  pre- 
senting eight  m  ten  different  patterns,  of  the  second  ^e 
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t^  Gothic,  chiefly  produced  by  the  intenections  and  com- 
binations of  circles.  The  tower  is  plain,  excepting  an 
ornamental  parapet  of  open  trefoils  standing  on  a  corbel 
table,  and  three  tiers  of  wrought  windowis;  bnt  it  seems 
formerly  to  have  had  pinnacles  at  the  angles.  The  chap- 
ter house,  different  from  all  the  rest,  is  remarkable  for 
four  tall  lancet  windows  with  trefoil  heads.  Within  the 
dioir,  ther^  was  recently  a  beautiful  row  of  tabemacle- 
.wx>rk  wrought  in  the  wall ;  but  it  has  vexatiously  and 
tastelessly  been  destroyed  by  the  interior  decorations  of 
tha  new  church;  two  or  three  specimens  alone  remaining 
to  shew  what  k  once  was«  Thus  it  must  ever  be,  when 
every  stone*mason  and  carpenter  undertakes  the  business 
whi<A  belongs  to  the  architect  alone.  Of  the  very  few 
ancient  tombs  which  remain,  the  most  remariLable  is  that 
of  Cumin,  the  celebrated  Alister  More-mac-an-righ,  better 
known  as  the  Wblf  of  Badenoch.  It  is  a  statue  in  ar* 
motu*,  of  somewhat  rude  workmanship,  with  a  lion's  head 
at  the  feet,  and  with  the  inscription,  *^  Hie  jacet  Alex- 
ander Senescalus,  filiusBoberti  regis  Scotorum  et  Eliza- 
bethe  More,  Dominus  de  Buchan  et  Badenoch,  qui  obiit 
A.  D.  1394."  The  reputation  of  this  hero  would  not  he 
soon  forgotten,  though  this  monument  had  never  existed. 
The  statue  of  a  bishop  in  his  full  robes,  lying  under  a 
crocketed  canopy,  is  unknown;  being  assigned  by 
some  to  Sinclair,  and  by  others  to  Cairney.  It  is  pro- 
bably, however,  that  of  the  latter ;  as  there  was  a  tablet 
to  Sinclair. 

Beyond  the  home  grounds  of  Dunkeld,  the  cascade 
at  the  Hermitage  is  far  too  well  known  to  require  more 
than  a  bare  notice,  as  is  the  deep  chasm  through  which 
the  Braan  runs  higher  up,  beneath  what  is  called  the  Rum* 
bling  Bridge.  But  near  the  summer-house,  termed 
Ossian's  Hall,  there  are  some  round  cavities  in  the  rock, 
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pnyduoed  by  ^e  cascade  of  fbrmer  age99  which  are  p^- 
tieulairljr  worth  a^ice  in  this  place,  becailse  of  th^ir 
general  connection  with  other  similar  appearances  on  the 
Tay,  which  I  shall  point  out  shortly,  and  which  in- 
diosle  >the  great  revolutions  these  valleys  have  under- 
gone. On  this  side  of  the  water,  it  is,  howi^ver,  essential 
to  notito  the  .naagnificent  v£^ws  up  Ae  vale  of  the  Tay, 
aswdl  as  over  the  grounds  towards  Dimkeld  Housb, 
trfaicbmay  be- procured  from  the  vai'ioiEs  romantic  walks 
of  CraSg  VineaB.  No  scenes  moi'e  splendid  cm  be 
imagkied  than  the  4brhter,  i^iere  the  Tay  is  seen  Aming 
deep  below,  amidst  the  noble  oaks  which  'skirt  its  banks ; 
winding  beneath  ithJe  elegant  wooded  pyramid  of  Graig- 
y'^barns  on  one  side,  aod,  onthe  other,  under  the  pro- 
longed and  wild  aeclivities  of  Craig  Vinean,  which* 
varied  with  rocks  and  deep  hoIloWs,  and  ornamented,  by 
the  woods  of  oak  and  fir  that  riile  irregularly  to  itssum«^ 
aiit  in  magnificent  intricacy  from  the  vdley  below,.  «on-4 
ducts  the  eye  to  the  rich  open  vale  ^f  the  Tay,  as, 
bounded  by  its  lofty  hills,  add  displaying  the  bright 
meanderings  of  its  river,  it  teittrinates  in  thfe  distant  blue 
mmmits  of  the  remote  Highlands.  Here  tod  dfd  sceneii 
which  do  not  refose  the  pianiter's  art;  the  compositions 
being  as  perfect  as  they  ate  grand  and  fiiU  6f  finfe  detail, 
and  "nothing  being  wanting  which  can  be  re<}uired  fop 
this  style  of  rich  iatidf^cape*  It  is  in  thes^  atid  similar 
wide  landscapes,  that  Dultkeld  she#s  itself  the  riv&I  of 
the  most  picturesque  Highland  scenes ;  as,  in  it^  d<xKer 
sccmi^y,  m  such  scenery  as  is  not  within  the  limits  of  art, 
it  iexteecb  the  i^rhole.  It  is  here  too  that  the  peciiliar  and 
exe^Hing  richi^ess  of  the  woods  of  Dunkeld  is  beiit  seen  | 
a  ifdhfieiss  pi'odQc^d>  no  less  by  the  great  variet;^  and 
boid  features  of  the  groundy  which  bring  all  thik  wodd 
within  the  scope  of  the  eye,  and  und«l*  eSretj  possible 
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aspect,  than  by  the  ciepiM^te  variety  ^nd  grandear  otthe 
trees  themselves,  and,  by  tb^t  iat^^mixture  whi^b  adds 
to  their  ornament  without  destroying  thdr  breadAi  of 
^tyleand  effect.  If»  in  dome  places,  dijSerelit  luBMk.W 
trees  ai:^  intermingled  m  a  mann^  not  €on9i(lt^ftt  witbia 
correct  t^te,  these  parts  are  seldom  ^very  perceptiWe 
where  the  leading  features  are  so  properly  di^poftod. 
One  more  yiew  in  this  direction  ougibt  to  be  pointed  Dut, 
to  be  obtained  from  the  rirer  side  near  tlM.fur^er  lo^^; 
peculiarly  fitted  for  a  picture,  displaying  the  Mme  .vale 
froui  a  lowjer  level,  with  a  foreground  fcMtued  by  >aiieiettt 
beeches  rising  high  over  the  deep  cmd  bold  ba&fcs^jmd  of 
a  style  equally  uncommon  and  gcand. 

But  the  most  perfect  and  extensive  ^riew  x>f  the 
grounds  of  Dunkeld,  will  be  found  at  an  luinetkcd  sta- 
tion opposite  to  the  village  of  Inver,  andata  consideraUe 
elevation  above  the  bridgeof  the  Braan.  Striking  at  is 
the  character  of  Craig-y-barns  from  all  potnis  of  view, 
no  true  conception  of  its  magnificence  and  variety  can 
f>e  formed  from  any  other  place ;  ihe  undulating  and 
broken  outline  rising  in  a  gradual  succession  of  woody 
elevations,  dark  with  trees  and  mterspersed  witib  pred^ 
pices,  till  it  terminates  in  the  noble  pyramid  winch  ko^ 
pendshigh  over  the  King's  Pass;  displaying  there  oM 
broad  bold  face  of  lofty  grey  rock,  variegated  with  ibc 
scattered  firs  that  root  themselves  in  itsfissures.  Smat^ 
^ardf  Ibis  ridge  is  j)rolonged  till  its  lines  and  its  wiaodt 
gradually  blend  with  ihe  distant  blue  atountains,  white, 
^  continued  w^tward,  it  unites  to  die  long  wooded  ridge 
of  Craigf-Viaean ;  the  whole  presenting  a  huge  and  lofty 
binrricir  of  unexampled  wildness  and  ornamrat  united: 
all  the  splendour  of  the  grounds  Jbelow  being  detsttled, 
together  with  the  course  of  the  Tay,  and  the  nearer  wiod^ 
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ings  of  the  Braan^  as  it  holds  its  way  among  woods  and 
trees  by  the  little  village  of  Inver. 

The  widks  of  Craig-y-barns  present  a  class  of  land- 
scape totally  distinct,  whether  in  the  closer  scenery  or  in 
the  more  distant  views.  The  latter  look  towards  the  far 
remote  south,  to  the  Sidlaw  and  the  Lomond  hills,  or 
eastward  over  the  rich  valley  that  extends  towards  Blair- 
gowrie, and  upon  the  bright  lakes  that  ornament  its  sur- 
face. At  hand,  the  towering  precipices  rise  overhead  with 
their  crown  of  firs,  or  huge  masses  of  rock  impending 
over  the  paths,  with  their  trees  starting  from  the  shelves 
and  fissures,  form  the  various  and  wild  foregrbunds  to 
these  pictures,  or  afford,  in  themselves,  subjects  for  the 
pencil,  resembling  the  alpine  landscapes  of  Switzerland. 
No  greater  contrast  can  well  exist  than  between  the  ap- 
parently native  rudeness  of  this  spot  and  the  decorations 
of  the  lower  grounds.  But  even  here  there  is  deccnration: 
in  the  variety  of  the  trees,  in  the  huge  fragments  which 
are  interspersed  among  them,  covered  with  mosses  and 
giving  root  to  all  the  bright  feathering  ferns,  and,  lastly, 
in  the  plants  and  flowering  shrubs  which  unexpectedly 
occur,  and  which  art  has  naturalized  from  the  garden  and ' 
the  shrubbery  till  they  seem  no  longer  strangers  among 
the  roses,  the  junipers,  the  honeysuckles,  and  the  various 
wild  flowers  which  cover  the  ground  or  trail  along  the 
suDunitsof  the  grey  rocks.  Among  the  varieties  of  forest 
scenery,  there  is  a  singularity  and  a  beauty  in  this,  which 
can  no  where  else  be  found,  and  which  render  these 
walks  among  the  most  enticing  of  those  which  belong  to 
this  place  of  endless  walks  and  rides.  The  little  lake, 
Pol-na-gates,  lying  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  King's 
Pass,  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention ;  presenting,  in  its 
high  towering  and  evergpreen  woods,  its  deeply  secluded 
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and  verdaat  recesses,  and  its  water  never  ruffled  by  the' 
breeze,  a  romantic  scene  of  peace  and  solitude;  and, 
even  in  winter,  offering  the  aspect  of  never-dying  sum^ 
mer.  But  I  must  leave  the  remainder  of  Duukeld  untold, 
and  to  the  industry  of  him  who  has  other  objects  in  tra-^ 
veiling  than  merely  to  hasten  over  a  country  because  be 
has  undertaken  to  travel ;  not  to  those  who  expect  from 
the  future  what  they  will  not  seek  in  the  present,  or 
to  whom  it  is  enough  that  they  are  in  motion,  or  tha;t 
they  are  doing  what  others  have  done  before  them.  To 
those  who  are  satisfied  with  placing  their  important 
names  in  the  porter's  booh,  or  in  wearing  out  unoccupied 
time  in  a  mode  that  is  fashionable,  what  I  have  written 
and  what  I  have  omitted  to  write  will  be  alike* 

The  valley  which  stretches  away  eastward  from  Dun- 
keld,  gradually  passes  into  Strathmore,  and  conducts  us 
beyond  the  Highland  boundary.  On  entering  it,  the 
transition  from  the  scenery  of  that  place  is  as  complete  as 
it  is  sudden ;  but  it  affords  a  succession  of  pleasing  views, 
without  much  of  decided  landscapes,  tUl  it  disappears 
in  the  wider  expanse  of  the  eastern  lowlands.  One  ex- 
tremely beautiful  picture  most  howjever  be  pointed  out : 
a  lake  scene,  which,  though  on  a  small  scale,  is  not  often 
rivalled,  while  it  is  of  a  distinct  character  from  that  of 
any  Highland  lake*  It  is  the  usual  fault  of  lake  scenery, 
that,  while  beautiful  in  nature,  it  is  very  deceiving  when 
we  attempt  to  reduce  it  to  painting ;  displaying  too  often 
a  vacuum  of  sky  and  water,  blue  and  feint  mountains 
whose  effect  is  lost  on  the  canvas,  and  a  meag^eness  of 
colour  and  composition  fcHr  which  its  grander  features 
cannot  atone,  because  they  are  thin  and  unsupported. 
Such  it  almost  always  is  when  the  water  occupies  too 
large  a  space  in  the  picture,  and  when  the  boundary  is 
remote ;  and  this,  from  the  generally  great  scale  of  High- 
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kHld'Sceii^iTV'is^the  citmimoii  fault  of  onir  lakvsl  Here,* 
there  iswaterenoug^h  to  decide  the  ehar^^er  of  the  land^ 
seape,  andUo'gfv^  k  that  life  apd  1)ritKane5'  which  form 
tbei^ptivating'part  of  this  style.  With'  ibis,  tUet^e^is  here 
also  a  pro6»ioii  of  appropriate  ornametitt  wbodid,  -  in  att 
thb  Tariety^  of  colour  and  dis{»esitioti^  iskirtitig'  its  'margin; 
coirerfngitspromontoi^ies,ai«i edging  04  bays  t  rising  up 
beyondrthis  in.  irregular  distribution,  alohg'  the  skirts  of 
the  tockybfHs' which  botmd  tbte^Talley,  and  which  afford 
an  outlitie' equally  uweommcvi  and  graeeful,  tiH,  in  the 
fuytfaer  dnstanoe^  one  m<mntain,  of  arf([^m  no  less  eleg^ant 
an4^appr€^iate,  terminates  the  picture. 

Threeof  these  smal Makes;  called  the  Lochs  of  the 
liOwes,  are  here  ateumttlated  within  a  small  space,  un- 
usually rich  in  wood  and  cultivation;  and  hence  the 
yfidtey  continues  to  the' snirall  and  picturesque  Loch  of 
Ci^nio:  a  «cen^  of  summer  and  repose  which  almost 
seeiiHi»a  work^  of  art.  Thcf  hotise/  or  castle,  an  aiicient 
slvoiig  held 'of  the  Ogilyies,  appearing  to  float  on  the 
watef  ^upon  its  little  woody^  islattd,  is  the  reputed  birth- 
place of  that  notorious  personage  the  Admirafile  Crich- 
tott^;'  the  Gagliostro  of  his  day,  wh6se  lucky  fate  it  has 
been'  to '  scramMe'  up  to  the  temple  of  Fam<e,  as  the 
Brod«tis  a»d  the  Katterfeltos  might  have  done,  had  they 
lived  in  theisame  age  and  turned  their  attentions  to  logic 
attd>  feneitig,  instead  of  to  cordial  drops  and  cups  and 
bidls;  Hie  lioch  of  Marlie  foUowis  this ;  less  picturesque, 
bttt  wood^  and  rich,  and  preserving  that  air  of  ancient 
opuietice,  in  the  cultivation  around  it,  and  in  the  hedge- 
row trees  and  roadside  aveuues  which  are  so  peculiar  to 
all  thijS  yalt^  even  to  Blairgowrie,  mid  which  render 
the'if^dle  Space  a  rematkably  pleasing  ride,  little  known' 
to  tri^eH^i^.  It  reminds  us  of  many  parts  of  the  north  of 
France ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that,  like  much  of  our  Scottish 
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apc^ifectUTe^  it  is  indebted  .for  it§ob|ir9c;^€^  to  Fren^b 
exwipl^  or  recollections.  Tbi3  coi\jecture  receives  some 
confirmation  fyom  the  fact  of  tber^  bi^ying  bow  oncefiye 
religious  establishments  intbis*neigbboui;bQQd;  theme* 
mory  of  two  being  still  preserved  ifi  tb$^  nameypf  th^e 
lakes. 

From  Clunie  or  from  Blairgowrie^  the  roa44nto  Brae-^ 
mar  by  Glen  Shee,  hereafter  mentioned,  is  traced ;  being 
one.  of  the  ancient  military  brancbes*  The  situation  of 
Blairgowrie^  commanding  one  of  the  Highland  passes,  is 
very  pleasing;  while  it  is  an  opulent  and  a  handsome 
village.  The  Erroch,  which  runs,  to  join  the  Islaf  fonpi-- 
iqg  one  of  its  greater  branches,  here  holds,  its  coarse 
deep  through  a  rocky  ravine,  affording  jsome  picturesque 
and  some  very  striking  scenes^  I  can,  only  afford  to 
notice  that  at  Craig  Hall :  no  less  Angular  than  romantic, 
from  the  enormous  altitude  and  absolute  perpendicu- 
larity of  the  sandstone  cliffs,  yt^hich  rise  at  once  from  the 
deep  and  woody  chapnel  of  jthe  river;  the  boii^e  itself 
appearing  perched  aloft,,  like  a  crow's  nest^  on  its  very 
brinks  forming  an  object  whjch  is  absplytely,  fearfuL  Of 
this  class  of  scenery,  not  unlike  to  that  of  Rgslin^  but  on 
a  far  greater  scale,  there  is  much  more  which  I  cannot 
afford  tp  particularize ;  as  I  must  also  pass  over  some 
scenes  that  ocqur  near  theju^.clion.of  the  Airdle  with 
the^Erroch.  ,  . 

Hence  the. road,  brantphes  intQ  Strath  Airdle  and 
into  Glen  3hee:.  the  fomer  conducting  through  the  i^ild 
Glen  Feroiat  to  the  Taijfi^  and  also,  over  the  bills,  to 
Edradour  and  MouUn^.as  I  hiive  iiemarked  in  another 
place.  Though  Strath  Airdle  is  a  pleasing  valley,  it 
scarcely  offers  any  ^decided  landscape  scenery  j  and  of  its 
celebrated  rocking  stone  I  need  take  no  further  notice^ 
thou|^  it  is  still  conaidei^d  her^-aa.  a  J>rmdic9i  work« 
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Of  the  road  into  Braemary  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  b^ 
said ;  as  it  is  One  uniform  scene  of  wildness  and  deser- 
tion, with  little  character  of  any  kind,  and  with  nothing 
to  vary  its  wearisome  prolongation,  but  the  very  excel- 
lent inn,  the  Spital  of  Glen  Shee ;  a  welcome  sight  in  the 
desert,  and  jpstifying  a  name,  of  which,  though  common 
in  Wales,  this  is,  I  believe,  the  only  instance  in  Scotland. 
We  may  return  to  Blairgowrie. 

But  as  the  hills  which  extend  hence  to  Stonehaveii, 
are  themselves  the  Highland  boundary,  I  dare  not  tres« 
pass  into  Strathmore,  and  thus  break  my  agreement; 
hgwever  willing  to  travel  with  you  through  this  magnifi- 
cent valley,  the  pride  of  the  Scottish  valleys,  and  among 
the  strange  and  delicious  solitudes  of  the  Sidlaw  hills,  as 
little  known  as  if  they  were  situated  in  the  moon.  Whilie 
we  wander  away  to  Inverness  and  Rossshire,  for  what, 
after  all  our  trouble,  does  not  always  occur,  we  are 
ignorant  or  forgetful  that,  at  our  very  doors,  within  a 
few  miles  of  Perth  itself,  we  may  enjoy  all  the  seclusion 
and  wildness  of  alpine  scenery,  on  the  top  of  the  Sidlaw 
and  in  its  deep  recesses ;  and  that,  from  its  summit  on 
the  one  side,  we  can  look  down  on  the  splendid  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  and  over  the  rich  and  wild 
hills  of  Fife;  adding  to  our  landscape  the  broad  and 
brilliant  Tay  with  its  endless  variety  of  shipping,  and  the 
noble  houses  of  the  opulent,,  that  rise  on  its  banks,  or 
skirt  the  declivities  of  this  beautiful  line  of  hills.  On  the 
northern  declivity  of  the  same  range,  as  we  quit  some 
wild  scene  of  heath  and  rocks,  or  some  unexpected 
picture  of  peace  and  fertility  embosomed  in  the  desert, 
and  descend  along  the  winding  roads  amidst  enclosing 
trees,  the  whole  vale  of  Strathmore  breaks  suddenly  on 
us,  in  all  its  splendour  of  wood  and  cultivation  ;  stretch- 
ing away  till  it  vanishes,  and  backed  by  the  long  range 
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of  hills  to  the  northward,  above  which  siire  seen,  far  re- 
tiring, the  lofty,  blue,  and  varied  mountains  of  the  High- 
lands, Of  all  these  roads,  that  perhaps  is  the  finest 
which  descends  on  Glamis,  amid  the  prolonged  and 
broad  sweep  of  woods,  Mending,^  as  they  reaeh  the  vale 
below,  with  its  trees  and  its  fields,  and  with  the  rich  parks 
that  surround  the  towers  of  this  picturesque  castle. 

But  I  must  return  to  the  skirts  of  the  Highland  bills, 
my  proper  place :  and,  even  on  these  I  must  be  brief^ 
for  even  there  I  am  trespassing.  The  length  of  this 
continuous  line,  and  the  decided  separation  from  Strath- 
more  by  which  the  hilly  is  here  so  easily  distingfuished 
from  the  low  country,  convey  a,  stronger  idea  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  Highlands  and  the  Lowlands,  than 
can  easily  be  obtained  any  where  to  the  westward ;  where 
the  inferior  ridges  of  the  Ochils,  the  Campsie,  the  ELil- 
patrick,  and  others,  render  that  boundary  less  obvious 
to  an  ordinary  inspection.  This  line  is  therefore  easily 
followed,  from  Stonehaven  even  to  Blairgowrie,  without 
interruption ;  but  from  this  place,  westward,  to  the  pass 
of  Birnam,  nature  has  not  so  well  marked  the  distinction, 
as  the  hills  which  branch  hence  to  include  the  valley 
of  the  Lowes,  interfere  with  its  precisioii.  But  from 
Birnam  even  to  Comrie,  the  boundary  is  again  well 
marked;  as  it  afterwards  is,  if  somewhat  less  decidedly, 
to  Callander,  and  thence,  with  similar  or  greflter  obscu- 
rity, even  to  Dumbarton,  where,  meeting  the  sea,  its  place 
can  no  longer  be  questioned.  This  therefore,  towards 
the  south,  is  the  natural,  as  it  is  the  artificial  boundary 
of  the  Highlands,  and  as  it  once  was  the  political  one. 
To  the  east,  their  political  limits  were  never  very  well 
defined ;  nor  can  any  proper  natural  boundary  be  as- 
signed, which  will  not  somewhere  interfere  with  any 
political  one  that  we  can  fix.    The  capricious  line  here 
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4rawii  by  the  excise,  yvnn  efaosen  beoaose  notbtng  t^e 
certain  offered.    But  this  is  out  of  our  present  piirsttit* 

It  if  easy,  in  a  gpeo^rapfakal  view,  to  perceive  that 
Ibe  sentbem  boundary  now  before  us,  which,  to  a  person 
cmning  from  the  low  country,  appears  a  ridge  of  bills,  is 
mU  a  ridge,  or  a  ebain  as  it  is  commonly  called,  but  the 
declirity  of  an  irregular  gronp,  or  of  a  kind  of  taUe  land 
of  nM>untain8,  which,  witb  more  or  less  continnity,  occu- 
pies the  whole  north-western  side  of  Scotland  with  part  of 
the  northern;  adrancii^  braaehes  to  the  eastward  in  an 
irregular  manner,  and  intersected  by  ralleys  which  pre^ 
serve  no  fixed  or  common  direction.  Vet,  to  this,  there 
baa  been  assagned  the  term  Grampian  mountains;  and 
the  people,  even  those  who  ought  to  know  better,  speak 
fiimiliarly  of  a  Grampian  chain,  which  some  describe  as 
a  continuous  chain  of  bills  reaching  from  Aberdeen  or 
Stonehaven  to  the  Clyde,  and  to  which  others  have  hU 
tocfaed  ideas  much  more  vague,  since  they  extend  the 
term  to  the  northward  ;  no  one  knows  whither.  If  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  Grampian  chafn,  as  little  »e  there 
any  Grampian  mountains  Aat  ar6  intelligible;  since  no 
one  knows  what  or  where  iktej  are,  unless  all  the  moun- 
tains of  Scotland  are  Grampian  finbuntainsu  The  Gram- 
piaa  mountains  are  not,  however,  a  very  recent  con*- 
trivance;  though  not  much  unlike  Berigeniunl  iii  reality, 
and  probably  very  Iktle  beard  of  in  modern  tunes,  till 
young'  gentlemen  were  taught  to  spout  **  My  name  is 
NcrvaU^V 

The  original  blunder  seems  to  lie  with  Richard  of 
Cirencester.  Tacitus  says,  that  the  battle  with  Galgacoil 
was  fought  *^  ad  raontem  Grampium  ;^'  and  as  that  Mons 
Grampias  is  a  mountain  near  Stonehaven,  it  can  scarcely 
form  even  an  integrant  part  of  the  mass  of  the  Highland 
mountains;  It  may  have  been  corrupted  from  Grans-ben, 
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or  Grftttl-^beli)  or  Grarvh-ben,  (Ora&t's  baia  in  Camden)  for 
aagbt  that  any  one  can  prove  to  the  contrary;  but  these 
are  quite  as  likely  t6  have  been  afterwards  fitted  to  thfe 
:Roniflto  term :  whether  or  not,  the  blander  certainty  did 
not  originate  with  the  Highlanders^  who  are  fer  too  good 
ttatural  geogfraphers  to  have  so  misapplied  any  term, 
fitcb^rd,  who  seems  the  real  sin&er  in  this  case,  de- 
iHiHbea  the  T?ay  as  dividing  the  province  of  Vespasian^ 
ifttd  *^  two  parts/'  and  then  he  says  again  that  the  ^^  hor- 
rendds  Grampius  jugtis'^  divides  it  also  intb  ^  two  pnrts/' 
Itt  another  place,  he  speaks  of  part  of  the  6i*ampius  Mons, 
w  forming  a  promontory  extending  far  into  the  German 
oceaUy  somewhere  near  the  Dee.  Then  again,  the  Va- 
Ciomagi  to  the  west,  or  in  Moray,  are  divided  from  these 
Dee  men,  the  Taixali,  by  the  **  series"  of  the  «  Montes 
Grftrtipii}"  and,  in  the  map  belonging  to  his  itinerary, 
Ihfese  are  represented  as  a  ch^in  extending  from  Fraser- 
burgh to  Loch  Lbmond :  a  chain  that  has  no  existence.  It 
h  utterly  impoissibl^  to  reconcile  a  confusion,  at  which  we 
cannot  nevertheless  be  surprised.  'It  is  tolerably  plain  that 
he  had  picked  up  the  nam^  from  Tftcitus,  making  it  fit 
wherever  he  was  in  want  of  a  term ;  and  that  he  had,  him- 
self^ no  notion,  of  this  part  at  least,  of  the  geography  of 
(Scotland.  But  I  might  as  well  haVe  spared  this  dtscus- 
uton  i  for  a  Grampian  chain  they  will  probably  remain  to 
the  end,  like  all  the  chains  which  have  no  esristence  ih 
^my  place  but  the  map-makers'^  heads ;  since  the  name  is 
iiow^  as  firmly  rooted  as  the  hills  themselves. 

From  Blairgowrie,  or  Alyth;  to  the  road  over  the 
Cairney  mount,  this  long  acdfvity  is  far  too  di&cult  of 
aGce^»  to  lie  within  the  scope  of  ordinary  travellers ; 
n^  indeed,  {Excepting  perhaps  the  Reekiie  Linn,  does 
it  produee  much  temptation  to  such  persons.  Tiiougfa, 
at  the  foot  of  the  declivity,  the  scenes  are  often  fin<$, 
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tbese  belong  ratber  to  the  Yale  of  Strathmore  than 
to  the  Highlands.  Near  Alytb  is  the  ruin  of  the  castle 
of  Barry  hill;  about  which  Pennant  has  picked  up  n 
story 9  I  know  not  where.  It  was  the  prison  of  Queen 
Gueniver  th^  wife  of  Arthur;  and  her  monument,  as  he 
also  says,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  church-yard  of  Glamis.  It 
is  certain  that  there  are  many  monuments  there  in  want 
of  claimants;  but  Queen  Gueniver  must  have  had  the 
ubiquity  of  Ossian  himself,  if  she  is  buried  at  Glamis, 
because  she  lies  also  at  Glastonbury.  At  least  if  ever 
there  was  an  Arthur  and  a  Gueniver ;  since  Edward  and 
Eleanor  perforiped  a  journey  to  Glastonbury,  and  dug  up 
the  body  of  the  presumed  Arthur,  where  he  was  lying  in 
peace  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  that  they  might  prevent  the 
rebellious  Welsh  from  thinking  that  he  was  still  alive. 
That  Pennant,  a  Taffy  himself,  should  have  known  so 
little  of  his  own  kings  and  queens,  makes  it  probable  that 
Walpole  was  not  very  far  wrong  when  he  abused  him  for 
publishing  the  head  of  Rembrandt's  wife  as  that  of  the 
Countess  of  Desmond ;  and  for  dther  matters. 

But  this  is  the  scene  of  much  heavier  questions 
than  Queen  Gueniver  or  a  Grampian  chain.  There  is  no 
stronger  instance  of  the  influence  of  a  thing  once  said 
and  once  repeated,  than  the  labour  which  has  been  used 
in  vain  to  subvert  the  popular  theory  respecting  the  placQ 
of  the  battle  of  the  Grampians.  Some  dreaming  antiquary 
or  random  etymologist  proposes  something;  and,  often, 
not  much  knowing  or  caring  what :  another  foUowsf ;  the 
mob,  which  has  always  ^^  adampnable  adherence  unto  au- 
thority," takes  it  all  for  granted,  and  it  becomes  a  piece 
of  philpsophy  or  history  which  Archimedes  himself  could 
not  afterwards  move.  Sibbald,  who  thought  too  mucl]i 
of  frogs  and  butterflies  to  be  very  trust-worthy  in 
we^htier  matters,  first  misled  the  pack;  and  I  doubt  if 
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Dr.  Jamieson  will  easily  set  them  right  again.  I  remem- 
ber visiting  all  these  (ilaees  twenty  years  ago,  and  then 
wondering  how  such  a  question  eould  ever  have  been 
agitated  at  all.  If  the  merest  schoolboy  who  had  read 
his  Tacitus  had  been  asked  the  questioui  he  wonld  have 
said  that  such  a  battle  could  not  have  been  fought  near 
Ardoch ;  because  that  place  is  in  the  very  teeth  of  a 
record,  so  pointed  and  so  plain  that  it  cannot  be  for  a 
moment  mistaken.  That  Sibbald  had  never  read  that 
work,  seems  tolerably  clear ;  but  why  my  most  learned 
friend  Chalmers,  that  giant  in  all  Scottish  antiquarian 
lore,  should  go  on  believing,  is  a  question  which  none  but 
himself  can  answer.  ^ 

It  id  provoking  that  the  blackness  of  a  book  should 
give  it  authority,  or  the  antiquity  of  a  folly  render  it  wis- 
dom. But  thus  I  suppose  it  must  always  be.  If  so 
shallow  an  antiquary  as  Gordon,  or  Sibbald,  was  to  come 
forth  now,  his  book  would  find  its  way  to  the  snuff  shop 
in  a  week,  and  he  himself  would  either  be  laughed  at  or 
forgotten.  Now,  there  is  a  dingy  folio,  not  to  be  pro- 
cured but  at  a  high  price,  and  a  man,  of  whom  we  know 
nothing  but  the  name,  looming  high  and  large  through 
the  mists  of  age.  For  no  better  reasons,  we  venerate 
the  one  and  believe  the  other ;  oi'  go  on  discussing  intler- 
minably  whether  they  are  wrong  or  right,  and  fabricat- 
ing commentaries  bigger  than  the  originals,  when  the 
reasonable  proceeding  would  be  to  toss  the  whole  into 
the  fire.  Thus  it  is  for  oui^  ancient  history.  Some  drowsy 
monk,  shut  up  in  his  cell,  in  Cumberland,  or  Shetland, 
or  Paris,  (for  it  is  pretty  much  the  same  where,)  ignorant 
alike  of  the  world  and  of  books,  betakes  himself  to  the 
writing  of  a  chronicle,  or  a  history,  of  people  and  lands 
which  he  never  saw,  and  of  ages  that  were  past  before 
he  was  born.     And  these  become  otir  histories,  and  our 
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cbFOQideii;  to  be  h^wwed^  m  dk^piited  about,  or  4^l4ted^ 
or  tisf^i&^A,  and  "fiaallyt  m  9Qm^  9bape  or  olber»  to  find 
^ek  way  into  what  is.  called  history*  and  into  what  we 
believe  to  be  belief.  We  never  ftink  Of  ebquiringf  how 
auch  a  person  procured  the  births,  names,  parentages, 
deaths,  and  actions,  of  an  hundred  and  forty  British  kidga, 
from  centuries  when  no  one  could  write^  or  how  be  oovild 
describe  motives,  and  cbmracters,  and  battles,  and  trea^ 
ties,  even  of  his  own  times,  when  there  was  neither  ex% 
tended  social  communication  nor  printed  documents  cir<» 
culating,  and  when  he  himself  was  alike  a  stranger  td 
eamps  and  cabinets*  In  our  own  times,  when  every  one 
is  every  where,  and  every  person  knows  every  things 
and  when  there  are  fifty  newspapers,  and  fifty  more, 
printed  every  day,  all  over  Europe,  we  are  troubled 
enough  to  get  at  bare  facts,  and  those  who  produce,  mo^ 
tives  must  invent  them«  And  yet  we  believe  in  auch  ia 
historian  as  this  or  the  other  ancient,  because  be  hap^ 
pened  to  live  five  or  ten  centuries  ago,  and  because  hie 
name  is  Boece,  or  Fordun,  or  Barry ;  often,  much  w<Nra0 
names  than  even  these.  If  a  monk  of  Mount  Athos  or 
Carmel  were  now  to  write  such  histories  of  Turkey  or 
Andiia,  we  should  turn  them  into  winding  sheets  for  fish ; 
but  who  knows  whethef  a  posterity  too  will  not  be  found 
hereafter,  which  shall  buy  them  with  gold,  and  swear 
to  the  truth  of  what  their  very  authors  produced  as 
fictk)n. 

But  to  come  back  to  master,  Sir  Bobert,  Sibbald. 
Dedgin  Ross  is  a  moor  near  Gomrie ;  and  Sir  Robert 
being  somewhat  deaf,  and  not  comprehending  Donald's 
mode  of  pronunciation  in  his  nose  and  throat,  imagined 
he  heard  Galgachaa.  This  produced  Galgacus;  and 
Richard's  Grampian  chain,  fortunately,  suited  any  place ; 
Fraserburgh,  Stondaven,  Comrie,  or  Loch  Lomond ;  ot 
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Cape  Rath,  had  it  bem  In  Sir  Robertas  way.  Tb«s  tka 
badtle  of  Agricola  wa*  foagbt  at  Comrie^  a»d  neitb^ 
tbis  learned  personage  himself,  nor  one  of  his  buodrod 
foUowers^ev^r  thoaght  of  enquiriag  whether  the  Roman 
fleet  was  anchored  in  Loeh^  E}arn  or  upon  the  top  of 
Drcimmond  castle.  Taoitns  seems  to  have  supposed  that 
it  must  have  sailed  em  the  sea.  He  says,  at  least,  that 
Agfricola  sent  forward  his  navy  to  spread  terror  mnong 
4be  Caledonians,  and  that  tbey  wer^  dismayed  by  the 
aight  of  this  fleet,  and  that  his  camp  contained  seamen,  ail 
.weH  as  borse  and  foot.  Lest  be  should  have  made  a  mis-" 
iake,  Agricola  himself  says  that  he  crossed  immense  arms 
of  the  aea ;  in  plain  terms,  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Thf. 
As  to  Galg^us,  since  Tacitus  speaks  for  him,  it  is  of  less 
jooment  that  he  says  **  the  Roman  fleet  is  hovering  on 
4mr  coasts*'^  That  Stonehaven  must  be  the  place,  be- 
4Ximes  therefore  a  simple  case  of  dilemma;  because  none 
other  will  answer  all  the  conditions.  As  to  the  positive 
ydass  ctf  proofs,  from  the  prolongation  of  the  Roman  sta^ 
tkam  biUier  through  Stratbmore,  and  A'om  tbe  camp  at 
Ardutfay,  I  need  not  enter  on  them. 

But  I  must  take  my  leave  of  Agricola^  Sir  Robert 
Sibbald,  and  the  Grampians;  but  not  without  naming 
Dunnotter,  as  that  would  be  an  absolute  crime.  If  the 
buildings  had  any  character,  or  bore  any  relation  or  pro- 
portion to  the  noble  rock  on  which  they  stand,  this  would 
be  the  pride  of  Scottish  castles.  It  is  almost  that  now ; 
for  even  the  mean,  confused  fragments  and  walls,  are 
almost  overlooked  in  contemplating  the  magnificent  di- 
mensions and  disposition  of  the  lofty  mass  on  which  they 
•stand.  In  some  positions,  indeed,  they  become  grouped 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  unite  well  with  the  general  out- 
line. This  is  particularly  true  in  the  view  from  the  cliffs 
near  at  hand,  where  the  rock  is  seen  below  the  horizontal 
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tiae^  tbesea;  formiog,  m  this  pcmition,  od«  of  Ih^ 
grandest  and  most  romantic  scenes  in  this  class  of  land-^ 
dcape,  which  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 

W^re  Dunnotter  castle  not  commanded  from  the 
shore,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more  impregnable 
fortress,  even  in  present  warfare.  Its  former  importance 
is  well  known ;  but  its  history  is  much  longer  than  I  can 
here  afford  to  trace.  It  is  no  small  part  of  its  reputation  to 
have  been  taken  by  Wallace  in  I296L  Nearly  half  a  ceui- 
tury  after,  it  was  in  Edward  the  Second's  possession,  and  it 
appears  that  he  added  much  building  to  it.  Again  it  was 
taken  by  Sir  Andrew  Murray  r  and  being  besieged  in  the 
civil  wars,^  the  church  was  burnt.  Thk  was  the  com* 
mencement  of  its  ruin ;  which  was  completed  to  nearly 
the  state  it  now  is,  by  the  York  Buildings  Company, 
which  purchased  and  pulled  down  many  of  its  buildings 
in  1700.  Thus  have  time,  fanaticism,  war,  ignonince^ 
and  poverty,  all  combined  to  rob  Scotland  of  most  of 
its  ancient  records;  while,  respecting  ,what  remains, 
its  negligence  seems  to  have  been  not  much  less  tfian 
its  pride. 
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We  mast  return  to  Dankeld,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
gressingy  as  the  new  barbarians  call  it,  along  the  banks 
^f  the  Tay.  And  he  who  does  return  hither  from  Stone- 
haven or  from  Montrose,  whether  by  Fettercaim  and  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  or  by  Brechin  and  Forfar  and  Glamis 
andCoupar,  or  intersecting  the  country  by  Kirriemuir, 
or  crossing  it  from  Dundee,  or  from  Dunsinnan  castle, 
(which  by  the  bye  never  could  have  been  the  castle  of 
any  Scottish  king,)  or  in  any  other  possible  mode  in 
which  Strathmore  can  be  traversed  or  visited,  will  have 
much  occasion  to  congratulate  himself  in  having  made  a 
tour  in  Scotland  of  which  he  never  heard ;  nor  any  one 
else.  I  believe  I  shall  be  obliged  to  write  a  tour  book 
.myself  for  Strathmore  too,  some  of  these  days;  since  I 
have  set  up  as  a  champion  for  so  much  of  Scotland  al- 
ready. The  world  seems  scarcely  to  have  heard  that  there 
was  such  a  country  as  Strathmore,  or  such  a  river  as  the 
Isia;  and)  certainly,  was  never  told  that  three  yards  of 
the  Isla  and  its  tribtitaries  are  worth  all  the  Tweed  put 
together,  and  that  three  miles  of  it  are  worth  the  whole  of 
the  Clyde  and  the  Don ;  besides  Esks,  and  Galas,  and 
Etricks,  and  A  vons,  out  of  number,  which  have  been  sung 
and  said  to  very  weariness,  and  which  have  little  other 
claim  to  notice  than  what  they  derive  from  an  old  song. 
There  is  much  in  an  old  $ong :  a  great  deal  too  much ;  as 
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many  other  persons  than  poets  and  politicians  know.  Isia 
is  unsung;  while  every  one  knows  (wala  water  and  bonny 
Doon :  in  song;  at  least ;  as  few  would  think  of  looking 
for  them  any  where  else.  And  thus  too  when  the  tune-* 
ful  race  thinks  fit  to  sing  of  Tay,  it  must  talk  of  the 
*<  pleasanter  banks  of  the  Tweed,"  If  this  is  poetical  jus- 
tice, we  cannot  have  too  little  of  it.  But  this  is  not  the 
fate  of  rivers  alone;  for  more  false  maxims,  false  philo- 
sophy, and  false  morality,  have  been  propagated  and  fixed 
by  two  or  three  pair  of  rhymes,  than  by  a^smany  swords, 
sermons,  or  syllogisms. 

The  same  traveller,  at  the  same  time,  eani^ot  contrive 
to  leave  Dunkeld  for  Strath  Tay  by  both  its  roads«  He 
must  manage  that,  however,  in  the  best  way  he  caa;  but 
I  must  do  it  at  present.  Speaking  by  the  road  b0ok, 
the  western  is  the  road  to  Loch  Tay,  and  the  eastern  leads 
to  Blair;,  and  both  have  their  beauties.  By  the  west^d;, 
we  see  once  more  the  beautiful  scenery  beneath  Oraig 
Vinean,  its  narrowest  part  presenting  two  or  three  land- 
scapes^ of  great  magnificence,  imd  the  whole  road  being, 
for  some  miles,  unusually  rich.  At  Dalgume,  there  m  a 
mountain  cascade  that  well  deserves  a  visit ;  but  though 
the  road  itself  abounds,  even  to  the  flej^ure  of  the  valley, 
in  much  beautiful  close  scenery,  the  views  of  this  splen- 
did vale  are  far  more  perfect  from  the  western,  fit  tb^ 
Blair  road.  Along  this  line,  the  spectator  n^ay  trace  a 
considerable  part  of  the  plantations  formed  b^re  by  tfa$ 
Duke  of  AthoU;  but  those  who  are  interested  in  this  de- 
|>artment  of  rural  economy,  will  find  a  wider  scope  for 
their  observations  beyond  the  summits  of  Craig-y^barna. 
The  plantatbns  of  Scotch  fir  are  very  extensive;  but  this 
tree  has  long  since  been  abandoned,  in  favour,  first  ef 
larch  exclusively,  and,  now,  of  lar^b  and  spruce  toger 
ther ;  the  latter  wood  occupying  those  l<wer  ^nd  moi^fft* 
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spots  which  aro  unfai^ourable  to  the  growth  of  the  ottier.- 
The  two  larches,  whence  the  taste  for  plaoting  that  wood 
first  origioated  here,  are  still  flourishing  on  the  lawn  at. 
Dunkeld :  noble  trees,  of  ninety  feet  stature  and  of  the 
same  breadth,  and  with  an  extreme  cireumferencie  of 
nearly  fifteen  feet.  So  little  was  this  tree  known  when 
first  introduced  in  1738,  that  these  two  planta  were  .first 
placed  in  the  greenhouse.  The  total  number  of  trees 
planted  by  this  very  active  cultivator,  amounts  to  about 
thirty  millions;  and  the  plantations  of  Dunkeld  alone, 
which  are  still  in  progress,  x^over  eleven  thousand  acres- 
How  the  country  has  been  thus  converted,  in  this  place, 
from  a  brown  rocky  desert  to  what  it  now  is,  is  too  plain 
to  be  indicated ;  and  what  it  is  yet  to  efiect,  will  be  ob- 
vious to  those  who  examine  the  young  woods  that  are 
diooting  up.  It  is  something  to  have  done  this,  were  it 
only  for  beauty;  but  it  is  much  more,  thus  to  have 
added  to  the  public  and  private  resources  of  the  country. 
The  larch  has  already  been  used  in  ship-buildingt  so 
tliat  its  value  is  ascertained :  but  it  has  been  also  disoo- 
vfsred  to  possess  an  advantage  that  was  unforeseen^  in 
reducing  the  barren  and  brown  hills  to  green  pastures. 
Within  twenty  years,  all  the  heaths,  rushes,  apd  feirmar 
vegetation  of  the  mountains  disappear;  and  the  ground 
among  the  woods  thus  becomes  green,  and  applicable  to 
the  feeding  of  cattle,  so  as,  from  a  former  value  of  si  few 
pence,  to  produce  a  rent  of  many  shillings  (br  the  acre* 

To  return  now  to  the  westtm  road,  the  first  remark^ 
able  object  is  the  narrow  rocky  pass^  called  the  King's 
Pass,  which  opens  suddenly  on  a  view  of  this  valky ; 
producing  at  first  a  dazzling  effect,  and  no  part  being 
m<»re  striking  than  the  dark  depth  of  wood  through 
which  the  Tay  winds,  silent,  Uacki  and  miyestic,  far 
below.    The  huge  fragments  of  fallen  rock,  and  tbe  trees 
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that  spring  from  tbeir  crevices,  render  the  pass  itself  a 
scene  of  considerable  interest ;  and,  among  these  rocks, 
tradition  still  sbewi^  a  fissure,  said  to  have  been  the  den 
of  an  ancient  Highland  Cacus,  called  Duncan  Hogg.  He 
is  reputed  to  have  dragged  the  cows  which  he  lifted, 
to  this  hole ;  to  devour  them,  {ike  a  hytena,  at  his  lei- 
sure. There  is  much  virtue  in  a  term :  lifting,  sanctifies 
the  robberies  of  Duncan  Hogg,  as  it  did  the  whole  breed 
of  Cearnachs,  when  stealing  would  have  destined  them 
to  a  halter;  the  language  changed,  the  matter  still  the 
same.  Thus,  it  is  said,  that  Duncan  would  not  have 
taken  a  purse  on  the  same  road  on  which  he  would  have 
lifted  a  cow,  as  being  a  dishonourable  term ;  although 
we  have  never  been  informed  where  there  were  any 
purses  to  be  taken  in  the  Highlands,  unless  it  were 
an  empty  spleuchan.  To  be  portable  and  useful,  formed 
the  chief  merit  of  the  pecus;  and  the  pecunia,  it  is 
likely,  had  it  been  to  be  lifted,  would  not  have  been 
much  more  sacred*  It  is  very  plain,  that  as  Duncan 
could  not  possibly  have  dragged  the  whole  carcase 
into  his  inconvenient  lair,  he  must  have  had  recourse 
to  the  delicate  expedient  of  pulling  it  limb  from  limb. 
Doubtless,  it  is  very  proper  and  necessary  that  this 
practice  should  be  revived,  as  well  as  the  wearing  of 
kilts ;  and  as  meetings  and  olympic  games  forthe  dismem- 
belrment  of  living  cattle  have  been  already  founded,  we 
must  short^y  look  to  see  a  new  society  established,  under 
some  triply-compounded  Greek  term,  which  I  will  not 
suggest,  lest  I  should  I'ob  it  of  any  portion  of  its  rights. 

There  are  matters  in  the  King's  Pass  better  worth 
examining  than  Duncan  Hogg's  Hole.  It  is  easy  to 
trace  an  excavation  in  the  rock,  which  must  have  once 
formed  a  cascade  in  the  Tay.  At  a  somewhat  lower' 
level,  on  the  other  side  of  the  small  hill  oh  the  left  called 
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tbe  King's  Seat»  there  is  a  similar  mark  no  less  distinct ; 
and  in  tbe  pass  of  Birnam,  at  Newtyle  Quarries,  there  is 
a  third,  equally  corresponding  in  elevation,  and  thus 
serving  to  prove  that  this  general  level  once  formed  the 
course  and  bed  of  the  Tay.  These  appearances  are 
analogous  to  those  before  pointed  out  at  the  Hermitage, 
which  equally  indicate  the  former  altitude  of  the  Braail. 
Now,  in  examining  the  ground  at  Dunkeld,  it  will  be 
seen,  that,  high  above  the  town,  there  is  a  flat  alluvial 
terrace,  and  that  a  similar  set  of  terraces  exists  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  It  will  also  be  found  that  the 
levels  of  these  correspond  on  both  sides ;  indicating  that 
they  have  been  produced  by  tbe  same  causes  and  at  the 
same  time,  and  that  they  are  the  remains  of  a  once  con- 
tinuous alluvial  plain.  Further  investigation  will  shew, 
that  similar  terraces  extend  through  the  pass  of  Birnam; 
while,  above  the  King's  Pass  also,  they  may  be  traced 
as  far  as  Logierait,  and  even  further,  if  it  were  necessary 
for  the  present  purpose.  Such  interruptions  as  they 
undergo,  can  be  explained  by  tbe  passage  of  latend 
streams  from  the  hills,  or  by  the  peculiarities  of  the 
ground,  or  by  tbe  varying  position  of  the  Tay  in  shifting 
its  place  sideways  and  alternately,  during  the  operation 
of  sinking  from  its  higher  to  its  present  level.  Thjos, 
having  once  flowed  on  a  higher  strath,  it  has  at  length 
sunk  to  its  present  stage ;  carrying  before  it  all  tbe  land 
that  has  been  removed,  to  form  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  and 
thus  to  convert  sea  into  land. 

That  this  is  the  true  explanation  is  most  evident.  It 
has  been,  thought  that  Strath  Tay  once  formed  a  lake, 
which,  breaking  its  barriers  at  tbe  Pass  of  Birnam,  left 
tbe  river  where  we  now  see  it :  a  supposed  case  reseqir 
bling  what  is  the  true  one  in  Glen.  Boy.  But  it  is  plain 
that,  under  such  a  supposition,  the  river  could  not  hair.e 
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left  tho«#  toieoEt  in  tb«  rocks  wibieli  1  hktt  just  pdutM 
out,  a0  tbeic  imply  its  flowiii|g^  at  the  higfaer  level;  while, 
an  Aesemarka  correspond  in  elevation  to  tbe  terracet^,  it 
follows  tbat  both  are  eqoally  ii^iplicated  in  the  present 
tippearancet* , 

The  height  of  this  ancient  level  may  be  taken  at  about 
100  feet  above  the  present  bed  of  the  river;  and  thus, 
while  it  is  easy  to  see  how  far  the  Tay  has  sunk,  it  would 
not  be  very  difficnlt  to  compute  tbe  quantity  of  land  or 
earth  that  has  been  removed  and  carried  forward  towards 
the  Beu.  When  we  look  at  this  enormous  waste,  we  need 
not  be  Borpised  at  the  formation  of  the  Carse  of  Gowrie, 
nor  at  the  deposits  which  are  still  augmenting  it :  shoal- 
ing the  sea  about. Dundee,  and  laying  the  foundations  of 
new  meadows.  For  this  operation  is  still  going  on,  and 
anust  go  on  as  long  as  the  Tay  shall  continue  to  flow; 
though  diminishing  in  rapidity,  as  the  declivity,  and  cov- 
feqttent  velocity,  of  the  river  itself  diminish*  If  it  is 
cwioiis  to  speculate  on  tbe  period  when  Perth,  bad  it 
t^ien  existed,  must  have  been  a  sea  port,  and  when  the 
narrow  Tay,  far  above  and  below  it,  was  a  wideaormof 
the  ocean,  it  is  not  less  so  to  consider  what  the  aspect 
iof  Strath  Tay  kself  wae,  when  ike  presMt  piaifie  €f 
.Punkeld  was  buried  deep  beneath  the  earth.  Korisk 
4ificul  t,  even  to  see  what  it  must  banre  been.  By  laying 
o<tr  eye  on  any  of  the  terraces,  it  is  easy  to  bring  the 
opposed  one  in  the  same  plane,  and  thus  to  exdude  iH 
the  valjey  beneath :  reducing  it  once  more  to  what  It  was 
When  the  rirer  was  flowing  aliove.  These  speculations, 
dMM  pursned,  may  interest  Ae  artist,  as  Well  bi^  the 
geokigist  and  the  geographer:  since,  not  only  here,  bivt 
111  «vei7  deep  valley  of  the  Highlands,  he  would,  in 
pakjng  annh  trials,  be  at  a  loss  to  recognise,  in  the 
original  shallow  and  rnd^  glen,  the  spadoos  and  rick 
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^ley  whiofa  is  now  ihe  seat  of  beauty  and  ctiUiirGftton. 
ConlettplaEliiig,  in  tbts  manner,  not  only  the  Highland  , 
■tountahui  and  Falleys,  but  those  of  the  world  at  largfe^ 
we  are  lost  in  the  magnitude  of  th^  changes  which  bare^ 
carried  the  mins  of  the  Himala  to  the  mouths  of  the? 
Ganges,  which,  from  the  sediments  of  the  Nile,  have 
formed  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  which  have  created,  otir 
ef  the  lofty  ridges  of  America,  the  plains  tlmt  now  forM 
so  large  a  portion  of  its  continent. 

From  the  King's  Pass,  even  to  Moulinearn,  the  whole 
of  this  ride  is  one  continued  landscape,  ever  splendid  inf 
the  distance,  and  equally  rich  and  amusing  in  the  closer 
ornaments  of  the  road.  If,  to  this  space  often  miles,  we 
add  the  ten  wbich  extend  from  Moulinearn  to  Blair,  we 
may  fairly  say  that  no  twenty  miles  in  all  Britain  can  beF 
compared  to  it,  for  the  variety,  the  continuity,,  and  the 
magnificence  of  its  scenery.  White  f^e  lower  portion^ 
now  ander  review,  n  scarcely  equalled  for  beauty  and 
richness  by  any  of  the  Highlandl  straths,  it  displays  many* 
general  landscapes  well  adapted  for  pamting,  and  so 
strongly  marked  with  their  own  peculiar  characters^  an 
to  be  distinguished  from  all  other  analogous  scenes.  But* 
the  most  complete  general  noti<m  ef  this  portion  of  Strath 
T^ry,  wfll  be  formed  from  a  situation  somewhat  elevated, 
near  the  Duke  of  Athoirs  farm,  which  also  affords  one  of 
the  most  splendid  landscapes  lipon  this  portion  of  the 
river.  Indeed,  with  the  exc^len  of  iStiriing,  there  is 
scMcely  a  place  in  Scotland  which  presents  a  view  of 
vale  soeilery,  at  once  so  spacious,  so  rich^  so  grand,  and 
so  easily  admiltidg  of  being  formed  into  a  picture.  The 
broad^sst  ^lart  ^f  the  valley,  for  a  space  of  ril^ont  six 
miles,  is  here  de>lai{ed  before  the  eye  so  minutely,  that 
every  part  of  its  various  ornament*  is  seen  in  the  most 
advantageous  mamrier ;  tiie  T«iy  wJuding  along  from  it* 
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junction  with  the  Tamel,  through  its  bright  meadows  in- 
terspersed with  trees,  till  it  rolls  along,  deep  among  its 
wooded  banks,  a  majestic  and  silent  stream  beneath  our 
feet«  On  each  hand  rises  a  long  screen  of  varied  hills, 
covered  with  woods  in  every  picturesque  form ;  the  whole 
vista  terminating  in  the  remoter  mountains,  which, 
equally  rich  and  various,  are  softened  by  the  blue  haze 
of  the  distance,  as  they  close  in  above  the  pass  of  Kil^ 
licrankie. 

This  general  view,  varied  in  many  ways  by  changes 
of  level  and  of  position,  forms  the  basis  of  the  landscape 
for  .some  miles ;  but  so  great  are  the  changes  in  the  mid- 
dle grounds,  and  so  various  the  foregrounds,  that  although 
the  same  leading  character  is  preserved,  the  separate 
scenes,  are  always  strongly  distinguished.  Many  distinct 
pictures  can  thus  be  obtained,  and  each  of  them  perfectly 
adapted  for  pointing ;  so  that  Strath  Tay  is  here  an  object 
to  charm  every  class  of  spectator ;  him  who  desires  to  see 
every  thing  preserved  in  his  portfolio,  and  him  who  seeks 
for  nothing  in  Nature  but  beauty,  come  under  what  form  it 
may.  Nor  must  I  forget  to  remark,  that  many  minor  land- 
scapes, of  narrow  or  close  scenery,  occur  on  the  road  side,^ 
among  the  infinitude  of  objects,  ravines,  bridges,  rivers^ 
nulls,  houses,  farms,  woods,  and  trees  of  the  most  lus&uriaiit 
growth,  which  border  it  through  all  this  space.  The 
small  village  of  Dowally,  among  other  points,  will  par* 
ticularly  attract  attention  in  this  respect,  indepen- 
dently of  its  two  tall  monumental  stones,  which  are  here 
imi^ined  to  be,  as  usual,  Druidical.  While  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  may  also  mention,  that  there  is  a  small  circle  in  a 
field  north  of  Pitlochrie,  and  that  a  larger  one  occurs  ini 
the  western  division  of  Strath  Tay,  not  far  from  the  rotid. 
In  addition  to  the  landscape  scenery  of  this  most  en- 
gaging ride,  it  presents,  in  June,  a  spectacle  of  united; 
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splendour  and  luxuriance  which  is  unparalleled,  in  the 
brilliant  profusion  of  bro6m  which,  then  in  full  blossom, 
covers,  like  a  dense  grove  of  gold,  all  the  sandy  terraces 
which,  beyond  Dowally,  hang  over  it.  Nor  is  it  a  small 
pleasure,  to  witness,  in  the  cottages  of  the  swami  lof 
tenants  which  crowds  it,  those  marks  of  comparative  opu- 
lence and  of  attention  to  comfort,  which  seem  always 
connected,  and  which  are  so  rarely  seen  in  the  remoter 
Highlands.  Happiness  may  perhaps  be  equally  distri- 
buted among  both ;  but  we  caunot  help  imagining  Aat 
where  there  is  the  aspect  of  negligence  and  poverty,  there 
must  be  less ;  and  we  are  at  least  the  happier  ourselves, 
in  contemplating  the  presence  of  the  elements  of  comfort 
and  of  comparative  enjoyment.  Such  will  the  Highlands 
be  more  widely,  as  example  shall  spread  i  since  there  is 
nothing  here  but  what  the  same  industry  might  effect  in 
many  other  places  where  it  is  yet  unknown^ 

Logierait  is  the  place  which  marks,  alike^  the  junction 
of  the  Tay  and  the  Tumel,  and  the  divergence  of  their 
two  valleys  ^  and  it  is  accessible  by  a  ferry  from  tfae  west-i 
em  road.  As  there  is  also  a  road  to  Loch  Tay  on  the 
Borth  side  of  the  river,  by  the  way  of  Weem,  a  travel- 
ler may  make  his  election  in  this  matter^  and  will  pro- 
bably, if  he  should  try  both,  be  unable  to  determine 
which  is  the  most  entertaining.  The  remains  of  the 
regality  court  of  Atholl  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Logierait ; 
a  building  once  so  spacious  as  strongly  to  mark  the  feu- 
dal importance  of  this  great  family^  It  is  said,  I  know 
not  with  what  truth,  that  Robert  the  second  once  resided 
here^  and  also  that  it  was  an  occastonaL 'residence  of 
Alexander  the  third. 

Though  the  western  and  upper  brtacb  of  Strath  Tay  is 
not  perhaps  equal  in  splendour  to  the  lower  and  southern, 
one^itstill  maintainathe same  character  ofrichnessthrough- 
voL.  I.  le 
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out;  wkile^  ioslead  of  tbe  flat  extended  meadows  wbicb 
mark  the  latter^  it  disflaysi  a,  coiwiderable  undulatioii  of 
giroufid.    Thus  tbe  rale  of  tbe  Tay ,  from  Dunkeld  evea  to 
Keamoceya  spsM^e  of  twenty-five  milesiis  a  coDtinued  seen/e 
of  beauty;  a  msgestk  xvrer  winding  through  a  h^hly 
wooded  and  culUtated  coui^^y»  with  a  lofty  and  some- 
what parallel  mountain  boiiadary,  which  m.  itself  cuItiTat-^ 
ed  as  far  as  cultjiraticm  is  admissible^  and  is  everywhere 
covered  with  continuous  woods^  or  treess  as  high  as  wood 
t»m  well  grow.    It  contains,  of  contuse,,  much  picturesque 
scenery;  presenting  not  only  landscapes  of  apartisdniUure^ 
comprising  reaches  of  tbe  river,  or  trao^ient  id^ws^in  tbe 
valley  produced  by  the  sinuosities  of  the  road,  but  difr- 
j^ayingthe  whole  to  its  furthest  visible  exti^mUy,  under 
aspects,  which  are  varied  by  the  casual  variations  of  level 
or  position,  or  by  Ae  accidentsd  compositions  of  the  ^|re 
and  middle  grounds.    Where  Ben  Lawers  is  seen.tower- 
ing  above  all  in  tbe  remotest  dist^ce,  tfajese  views,  are 
peculiarly  m^gniQcent;  nor  is  any  tbang  ever  wanting 
which  the  artist  coald  require  to  givO:  fulness  and  iQtei:ei^ 
to  the  nearer  parts  of  the  landscape,  where,. after  ^Jl^  l;he 
chief  interest  must  always  lie.    I  must  however  reu^J(|, 
diat  as  a  picturesque  ride,  this  line  has  sii^ei^d  mu^  b^ 
the  change  from  the  ancient  military  liqe  to  theue^w  tM^f 
pike  road;  which,  being  conducted  upon  a  low^r  and  nipre 
uniform  levd,  has  deprived  the  tray.eller  through  this  part 
of  the  valley,  of  many  of  the  beauties  which  it  .ft[^rme(r}y,ex« 
hibited.  Those  who  have  it  ih  Aeir  power,  should  therefore, 
chuse  the  old  road,  which  is  still  practicableat  and  whicli, 
in  particular,  opens  those  spacious  and  genej^l  views  in 
which  so  much  of  the  grandeur  of  Stit^  fay  consiststp 

I  believe  it  is  but  just  to  say,  that  Strath  Tay  is,  in 
point  of  splendour  and  richnete,  the  first  of  the  Scottish 
valleys.    This  renmrk,  however^  impIijBs  a  compaiispn. 
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only  with  those  which  correspond  with  it  in  gene;ral 
^aracter  and  extent,  and  it  bears  a  reference,  at  the  same 
tiine,  to  its  dimensions.  There  are  others  which  are 
equdljr  brilliant^  and  more  pietnresque,  for  a  short  space ; 
but  there  are  none  which,  through  so  continuous,  an  ex- 
tent as  twenty  miles,  preserve  that  character  unim^ 
peached.  With  Strathmore,  if  cannot  be  compared  at 
all;  because  that  is  a  district  rather  than  a  single  valley. 
To  the  valley  of  the  Forth,  lying  between  Menteith  anJ 
Ae  sea^  it  is  assuredly  superior;  although  the  compa- 
Fison,  in  this  case  also,  is  not  very  easily  or  properly 
miide.  That  of  the  Clyde,  is  out  of  the  question.  So  is 
Stirathspey ;  since  it^  beauty  lies  in  so  very  limited  a 
spa^.  The  valley  of  the  TumeK  from  the  junction  of 
tliese  great  riveps  to  that  of  the  Garry,  is  too  narrow  to 
sidHUt  of  a  just  comparison ;  and  the  next  five  miles  are 
a«llH  narrower  glen.  That  portion  of  this  valley  which 
cantos  the  lake,  is  equally  splendid  perhaps,  but  ttien 
it^fenot  move  than  five  miles  long ;  and  the  same  may  be 
s»id,of  the  valley,  of  Blair.  The  vale  of  the  Dee  at 
laver^ttM)  is  unquestionably  more  grand^  and,  for  a 
fifpace^  equally  rich ;  but  the  splendour  of  this  also, 
scarcely  occupies  one  third  of  the  length  through  which\ 
that  of  Strath  Tay  extends. 

>  Thus  ad  the  Tay  is  the  largest  of  our  rivers,  it  is  also 
their  pride.  This  portion  of  its  course  alone,  from  Loch 
Tay  to  Dunkeld,^would  render  it  so,  independently  of  the 
ijehness^^^  and  brilliancy,  of  a  far  different  character, 
nvdiioh  occur  in  some  parts  of  its  course  from  Bitnam  to 
Perth,  wbi^h  attend  it  at  that  befiutirully  situated  town, 
and  which  accompany  it  hence  to  the  sea.  If  we  were  to 
inolbde  i/t^itb  it,  ite  tributary  streams,  even  omitting  the 
Tuinel,  the  picturesque  scenes  which  would  thus  belong 
to  it,  would  b^  increased  to  an  incalculable  extent.    We 
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may  even  exclude  the  Lyon  and  the  Isia;  and  there 
would  still  be  much  remaining,  in  the  smaller  tributaries 
which  join  it  in  various  parts  of  its  course.  If  Loch  .Tay 
be  considered,  what  it  truly  is,  a  collector  of  tributes  to 
the  Tay,  (the  extent,  and  complication,  and  distance  of 
its  sources,  will  appear  quite  extraordinary.  It  is  in« 
deed  the  many-headed  Tay ;  and  it  is  from  this  cause  that 
there  is  less  inequality  in  its  stream  than  in  that  of  the 
Spey,  or  indeed  of  most  of  our  rivers.  This  variety  of 
origin  affords  a  compensation  of  rain,  by  which,  except  in 
seasons  of  extreme  drought,  a  sufficient  altitude  and  bulk 
of  water  for  beauty  is  always  preserved :  while  the  vary- 
ing distances  of  these  sources  also,  prevent  its  floods, 
however  high,  from  being  as  sudden  as  those  of  the  Spey 
or  the  Dee.  The  map  will  show  the  extent  of  country 
which  it  drains,  from  the  north,  the  west,  and  the  east; 
and  also  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  ground  which  it 
traverses  by  means  of  all  its  contributing  branches. 
Thus  we  can  see  from  what  various  and  widely  separated 
districts,  the  materials  which  are  employed  in  shoaling  the 
firth  of  Tay,  and  in  laying  the  foundation  of  new  lands, 
or  in  augmenting  those  already  deposited,  are  collected : 
while,  from  the  extent  and  bulk  of  these  additions,  we 
can  also  explain  the  rapidity  of  this  process,  which  will 
probably,  in  no  great  number  of  centuries,  produce  ef- 
fectual obstructions  to  the  port  of  Dundee. 

But  what  the  map  does  not  explain,  I  have  examined 
on  the  ground  itself;  having  traced  every  one  of  its 
branches,  even  in  their  reniote  ramifications,  and  many 
of  them  to  their  very  springs.  Thus,  from  the  great  va- 
riety of  the  rocks  throiigh  which  they  flow,  we  can  ac- 
count for  the  multiplicity  of  substances  found  in  the  bed 
of  the  Tay  towards  Dunkeld  and  Perth ;  while,  in  a  few 
innrked  instances,  I  have  been  able  to  mme  the  very  hill 
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from  which  some  particular  stone  has  travelled.  Inthe  same 
mannery  having  examined  the  scenery  of  all  these  rivers, 
I  think  I  can  say  that  the  Tay,  when  all  the  waters  that 
meet  in  its  firth  are  included,  contains  a  proportion  of 
pictaresqne  beauty  equal  to  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
interior  of  Scotland.  Besides  many  smaller  lakes,  it  in- 
dudes  Loch  Lydog,  Loch  Ericht,  Loch  Rannoch,  Loch 
Tumel,  Loch  Tay,  Loch  Lyon,  Loch  Lochy,  Loch  Doch- 
art,  Loch  Earn,  and  the  three  Lochs  of  the  Lowes,  with 
those  of  Clunie  and  Marlie;  the  whole  presenting  a 
great  proportion  of  beautiful  lake  scenery,  of  which  some 
has  already  been  noticed.  The  scenery  of  its  valleys  is 
comprised  chiefly  in  those  of  the  Tilt,  the  Tumel,  the 
Garry,  the  Isla,  and  of  its  two  last  tributaries,  the  Lyon, 
and  the  Earn ;  and  in  that  of  the  Tay  itself.  Those  of  the 
Tumel,  theGarry,  and  the  Tilt,  will  hereafter  be  described ; 
and  that  of  the  Isla  and  its  tributaries,  comprising  part 
of  Strathmore,  was  just  noticed:  those  of  the  Lyon  and 
the  Earn  are  worthy  of  ranking  with  them,  as  well  for 
richness  as  for  picturesque  beauty. 

Besides  this  species  of  landscape,  its  various  rivers, 
great  and  small,  present  beauties  as  various  in  character 
as  they  are  remarkable;  some  belonging  to  the  rivers 
themselves,  some  to  the  glens  through  which  they  run, 
and  which  are  generally  of  too  confined  a  nature  to  be 
included  in  what  I  have  called  vale  scenery.  A  slender 
enumeration  of  these  will  convey  a  suflicient  notion  of 
them,  to  justify,  in  addition  to  what  I  have  already  said 
of  the  scenery  of  the  lakes  and  valleys,  the  high  rank 
which  I  assign  to  the  Tay  in  the  general  landscape  of 
Scotland.  The  beauties  of  the  Tilt  and  the  Garry,  are 
augmented  by  innumerable  lateral  rivers  and  torrents  of 
more  or  less  note,  comprising  cascades,  and  what  may 
be  called  ravine  landscape,  under  a  g^eat  variety  of  forms. 
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Tb/e  EttK^fafcie  ruQBiiig  UwQiigb'fi  irf^asing  md 
vaU^y,  deefenfesto  Jl>e  inelud^  nmOog'Aeee.  TheM 
of  tlie  Gowar  from  Lodi  l^dog,  aBd4;bat  of  the\EtkihBt 
from  liooh  Ericht,  both  doiftrihttting  to  i  fbrm  tbe  T^amxA 
through  the  intervention  of  Loi^  BamMC^  «re  withwat 
beaoty;  but  the  Tumel  itself  receives  ftiotterous  snuAer 
streams  throughout  its  ^bole  course,  displaying  ihaigr 
|>icturesque  scenes  whidi  it  would  be  equally  eodless  and 
fruitless  to  name.  The  remoter  courses  of  the  Dochart  and 
the  Lochy,  which  unite  to  fonh  Loch  Tay,  have  veryililtle 
interest ;  but  at  Killin,  where  diey  meet,  they  atone,  by 
their  numerous  and  extraordinary  landscapes,  for  much  of 
the  preceding  blank.  The  chief  part  of  the  course  of  the 
Lyon  is  included  in  the  ^nufneration  of  the  ^ale  scenery : 
but  }t  receives,  many  beautiful  lateral  streams,  of  which 
the  Keltilie  isscarcely  exceeded. for  picturesque ^ehaoac- 
ter,  by  any  river  of  similar  dimeniiiotts  in  Scotland.  Of  Jihe 
minor  waters  which  fall  Immediately  into  ttie  Tay,  the 
enumeration  would  be  tedious ;  but  those  of  Jfoneas  and 
Dalguise,  though  the  first. perhaps  in  rank,  are  but  exam- 
ples of  a  class  of  beauty  which  ]s>  found  dispiersedtJbcough- 
out  the  whole.  The  rivers  whi<^h  fall  in  the  same  numner 
into  Loch  Tay,  deserve  also  a  high. place  in  this  emtme- 
ration.  Nor  must  the  Braan  and  the  Almond  beibi^t- 
ten;  since,  either  on  these,  or  on  their  smaller  tributarks, 
much  picturesque  landscape  in  many  different  styles  will 
be  found.  To  the  eastward,  we  have  all  the  streams 
which  feed  the  Airdle  and  the  Erroch,  together  with 
these  larger  rivers,  and  those  which,^  often  in  a  far  diffec- 
ent  style  of  beauty,  join  the  Isla.  The  mountain  t<Hrrettts 
which  form  the  higher  part  of  the  Isla,  belong  to  a  very 
different  species  of  landscape  from  those  which  join  it  in 
Strathmore,  of  which  the  Dean  and  the  Melgam  ace  the 
chief;  and  the  great  cascade  of  the  Reeky  Linn,  near 
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Alytb,  among  imicfa  more  in  thisvtj^e^  is  a  600  example,  ib 
this  daiWt  belongingr  lo  a  set  of  walera  wbichnre  collected 
finom  a  great  extent  <oi  alpine  country^'  Lastly  comes 
tiie  £am ;  tbe  monarch  of  a  tbousand  tributaries  wWdk 
it  would  be  endless  to  enumerate,  but  of  the  beauties  of 
wbieh,  examples  may  be  taken  from  tbe  wild  course  of  tbe 
Ledbach^theRuchil,  the  water  of  Edinam^H  and  otberU 
which  I  most  now  dismiss,  as  I  must  terminate  thisskeidh 
altogether.  Could  I  place  before  yon  one  tenth  of  these 
iandscape$,or  even  my  own  portfolios,  not  contmning  one 
hundredth  of  that  tenth,  I  think  you  would  not  refuse  to 
the  Tay  the  title  which  it  most  justly  deserves,  of  the 
king  of  all  the  rivers  of  Britain. 

On  the  southern  Strath  Tay  road,  I  minrt  point  but 
the  singular  house  of  Orandtully,  as  I  cannot  pretend 
to  specify*  its  viarious  landscapes.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  French,  or  Flemish,  architecture  of  this  country^ 
since  it  may  pass  under  eidier  name,  it  is  aniushig  anil 
picturesque;  though  wanting  consequence,  becatise  of 
its  small  scde.  It  cannot,  however,  be  compared  to  the 
beautiful  examples  of  this  style  in  Aberdeenshire,  nor,  of 
course,  to  ^lamis,  to  Which^  in  point  of  size,  it  is  a  mere 
toy.  It  is  to  he tdgretled  that  when  Scotland  was  copying 
or  imitating  this  Architecture,  it  did  not  always  chuse  good 
specimens ;  aiid  that  it  should  so  often  have  chanced  upon 
deformity  instead  of  beauty,  in  applying  its  pepper  boxes 
and  extinguishers  to  its  heavy  square  unmeaniag  masses 
of  tower.  The  value,  and  the  attainable  beauty  of  this 
style,  must  have  been  understood  somewhere,  or  we  never 
should  have  possessed  Heriot's  hospital;  but  how  the 
same  people  that  built  this,  and  which  had  it  daily  in 
view,  could  have  done  what  it  has  done  at  Edinburgh,  in 
twenty  places  that  I  need  not  name,  surpasses  com*' 
prehension.      I    shall   spare   you   the    enumeration  of 
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hideous  examples  of  this  style,^  whether  in  Edinburgh  or 
in  the  eoantiy,  as  there  is  no  pleasure  in  dwelling  on  ^e^ 
fonnity.    But,  besides  Heriot's  hosiHtal  and  Glamis,  die 
<hree  specimei^s  which  highly  deserve  to  be  selected  for 
their  beauty,  are  Fy vie,  Clunie,  and  Castle  Fraser ;  and 
that,  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  placed  them.    Fyvie  is 
truly  a  magnificent  as  w«ll  as  a  picturesque  specimen  of 
this  architecture ;  and  had  the  design  been  completed,  it 
would  have  exceeded  Glamis  in  every  respect.    Even  as 
it  is,  it  excels  it  in  grandeur  and  breadth  of  style,  and  in 
a  mode  of  composition  more  uniformly  consistent  through- 
out.   It  is  a  considerable  fault  in  Glamis,  notwithstand- 
ing its  picturesque  beauty  and  interest,  that  the  want  of 
sufficient  variety  of  projection  in  its  walls,  a  defective 
ground  plan  in  sh<^,  prevents  it  from  taking  such  masses 
of  light  and  shade  as  are  required  to  support  the  orna- 
ments above.    This  is  particularly  true  of  the  back  part 
of  the  building;  which  rises  to  a  great  and  disagreeable 
height,  a  flat  bare  wall,  carrying  aloft  a  quantity  of  super- 
structure which  almoin  appears  incongruous,  and  which 
renders  the  nakedness  of  the  body  of  the  building  more 
sensible*    {t  is  also  a  leading  fault  in  Glamis,  that  the 
various  turrets  and  crowning  parts,  are  too  numerous 
and  crowded;    adding  confusion  to  their  picturesque 
effectrand  forming  a  line  on  the  sky,  which,  however 
irregular,  is  still  too  flat  in  the  general  bounding  outline. 
The  eye  too  is  not  well  able  to  group  the  parts  ;  nor  dp 
they  support  themselves  more  by  a  general  shadow  and 
light,  than  they  do  by  the  design  and  composition. 

If  the  design  of  Clunie  is  far  less  grand  than  that  of 
Fyvie,  it  is  a  much  more  picturesque  building.  It  pro- 
duces indeed  a  degree  of  surprise  which  I  have  scarcely 
ever  seen  equalled  in  architecture:  and  as  all  this  is 
effected  by  the  contrast  and  disposition  of  large  masses 
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and  great  lines,  ihe  result  is  far  from  deficient,  even  in 
g^randeur.  Nothing  here  depends  on  petty  ornaments ; 
and  the  composition  altogether  marks  a  mind  perfect  in 
tiieji^igber  departments  of  art,  and  an  architectural  con*- 
"beption  formed  on  the  principles  of  landscape.  Van- 
brugh  appears  to  have  had  the  same  feelings  respecting 
raral  architecture ;  but  he  never  conceived  any  thing  half 
8o  good.  Excellent  as  it  is  in  the  outline,  it  is  even  more  so 
in  that  which  is  so  general  an  object  of  neglect,  and  which 
is  yet  so  important :  the  property  of  so  receiving  light  and 
shade  in  almost  every  position  of  the  sun,  as  to  produce 
those  effects  so  indispensable  to  landscape,  and  of  so  much 
yalue  in  architecture;  The  style  of  Castle  Fraser  is  from 
the  same  architectural  school ;  but  the  design  is  utterly 
different  from  those  of  all  the  preceding  buildings.  It  is 
also  of  different  periods;  yet  the  additions  have  been 
made  in  so  good  a  taste,  that  they  do  not  injure  that  to 
which  they  do  not  absolutely  belong.  Its  round  tower, 
the  principal  part  of  the  original  building,  offers  a  model, 
whether  in  its  general  design  and  proportion,  or  in  its 
ornaments,  which  those  who  labour  in  and  about  a  Gothic 
which  they  seldom  comprehend,  would  do  well  to  study. 

It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  this  style,  which  has  no  proper 
name,  is  neither  Greek,  nor  Gothic,  nor  Moorish,  nor  of 
any  assignable  manner,  or  to  affect  to  despise  it  as 
Tudesque  or  Flandrikan.  So  much  the  greater  is  the 
merit  of  those  who  invented  it;  and  name  it  as  we  may, 
it  is  sufBcient  that  it  is  picturesque  and  appropriate.  It 
is  the  merest  pedantry  to  judge  of  architecture,  or  indeed 
of  any  thing  else,  in  this  manner.  The  object  is  beauty, 
after  utility;  and,  not  only  abstract,  but  appropriate 
beauty.  It  is  the  merit  of  this  manner,  that  though  it 
Huiy  neither  resemble  Grothic,  nor  Greek,  nor  Palladian, 
nor  any  mode  which  has  had  a  name,  it  is  founded  on  the 
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gfenerd  prAfH^pbMi  of  lieraly  in  art.    BsJmii  ar^  griuiily 
llBiiNffiMBAri^-lirpaid,  katete  of  ornanfints  eidberlrargne 
or  minut^y  or  it  ean  -dispense  with  ibem.    It  is  tied  to  no 
rttles  as  to  tboir  dtspositiM,  any  ntore  than  it  is  m  ds 
l^eueral.design ;  as  its  purpose  is  attained  in  many  ways, 
and  as  its  object  are  genend^  not  partteolar.    Hence 
its  ^riety  is  endless;  a  matter,  in  itself;  of  infinite  merit, 
since  aadiiHg  can  be  mere  wearisome,  be  ite  abstauet 
beauty  what  Jt  may,  dian  the  ahnost   etemsl  ideirtity  of 
GweA  and  Homan,  and  the  far  too  fre<|Bent  sameness  of 
ItaKan  aidiitectmre.    The  same  cohmms,  die  same  pedi- 
nients,  the  same  porticos,  the«mewiiidows,theBaa(ieTOor: 
iSirery  thing  is  die  same,  rary  it  as  we  may  within  the  al^ 
lowed  liflMtB,  and  every  one  honse  is  too  often  bat  a  copy  or 
a  transbtioii  of  anotlier.    Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of 
the  Elicahedian  architecture,  orof  Yanl^mgh's,  this  style 
may  be4BiU()wed  to  exceed  them  in  every  one  of  those 
points  idbkh  form  their  chief  boast    As  applicable  to  the 
country,  or  as  contributing  objects  to  landscape^  it  excels 
them  in  every  way^  as  it  does  equally  the  several  dasskal 
styles:  no  less  from  its  endless  varieiy,.th^n  its  intriaaic 
picturesque  efiects,  and  the  power  of  adapting  it  to  any 
position,  or  to  any  character  or  composition  of  landseape. 
As  fiiF  as  we  can  judge  firom  the  current  applications  ^ 
the  Gothic  to  buildings  of  this  class,  it  is  even  preferable 
to  that  system  for  these  purposes.    In  this  style  we  may 
b]sild  churches  and  abbeys,  or  castles;  or,  if  we  please^  we 
may  interinii  th^n,  as  » the  case  with  an  hundred  barba- 
risms which  we  see  every  day;  or  else,  like  Taymouth,baild 
achurch  on  the  top  of  a  castle.    But  all  this  is  bad  when 
the  object  is  a  dwelling  house.  It  is  often  incongruous^  ge- 
nerdly  inconvenient,  imd  always  expensive.    Nor  indeed 
does  the  Gothic  style  offer  any  models  for  dwelling  houses. 
Its  dwelling  houses  were  its  abbeys  or  its  castles,  and 
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Ae9e  wfii^e  €»  edaFgfe  9ori«.  iWibea  we  MmBpi  ^  reduoe 
them  to  a  MmnU  sise,  Ibey  faeeome  «l^lm•  Tbe  tiojyete  of 
the  ca«j|Ie9ii^cii/wei}eteef^i4toiN»t»iio  «^^  i^Hisoarcely 
hcdd  a  -cat,  the  towsers  -will  ^fafurdly  adaiit  staircases^  msch 
less  chambeniy'tfaebfM^leinietttsai^elike  the  oraafiiMMs'iMi 
4m  escijildieoDf  aad,  tastead  of  <tbe  macbiooltf^oiur,  mmhiaf^ 
a  paltry,  {Mreteaoe  wUcb  we  bate  iojc  desfiise^  Bttt  ^anj 
seale  will  recell^e  tbe  style  a»der  rei^iew^UBid  its  re- 
Sf^ureeSy  eti  all  scales,  are  ^ndtess.  But^y  dissertatiea 
wUl  become  ^^odless  too;  jmd  I  mast; recollect  diaimy 
business  is  wifb  Sksitb  Tay^  aot  wkfa  wdHtectaie.  ia 
.tbe  mean  tio^,  I  bope  tbot  ciur  ai^dikeots  are  beginning 
to  comprebend  tbe  Taliie  of  tbis  i^stem,  becaine  I  per«- 
celve  tbat  WUkias  has  been  taking  measarementsof  some 
of  tbese  very  bnildings.  It  is  quite  tune  tbat  we  shooid 
«ast  off  all  our  trammels  in  art;  in  architoel»re,as]B 
every  tlung  else.  Tbere  was  a  time  wb^i  all  bot  tbe 
^lasskd  styles  were  equrily  ^despised^  aoid  bad  «ot 
anotb^  race  sprang  up^  in  oootempt  even  of  Wren,  not 
only  should  we  baY<e  remained  ^unnnt  <if  :oar  spleodid 
and  wonderful  Qoihic  ardntecture,.  b«t,  like  ^sld  St. 
Paul's,  all  tbase  magnifioent  pemsuns  of  idie  art,  ^Ihe 
49cience,  the;inrentiont  the  taste,  the  splendour,  and  die 
piety  of  oar  ancestors,  would  pisobably  bave  In^en  ere 
this  converted  i«to  stone  quarriei^,  or  have  become  beaps 
cf  undistingiushaUe  ruins. 

Tbe  falls  of  Monefis,  near  Aberfeldie,  stand,  very  pro^ 
iperly,  in  the  list  of  sigbteto  beseen,  like  tboseof  tbe  Bimar, 
and  diat  of  the  Br^an«  Those  who  die  of raptxH^s  at  thefer* 
m#r,  and  to  whom  a  waterfall  is  simply  the  falling  of  water, 
will  be4elighted  equally,  at  the  tbveeoasoadesof  Maness. 
It  is  equally  easy  to  k^ow  those  to  wbom  the  iipper  fitUwiU 
be  tbe  ^nest,  and  also  die  diosen  few  who  will  turn  aKke 
"firom  that  and  from  liie  low-est,  to  ^^s  half  a  day  at  tbe 
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inlennediate  one.  I  do  not  pretend  to  ha^e  seen  every 
cascade  .in  Scotland,  bnt  I  bave  seen  the  far  greater  num- 
ber, all  that  any  other  two-legged  animal  ever  saw,  and 
many  more  than  were  ever  seen,  or  possibly  ever  will  be» 
by  one  person.  And  thus,  erecting  myself,  as  travelled 
gentlemen  commonly  do,  into  a  judge  from  whom  there 
cannot  be  any  appeal,  I  pronounce  and  decide  that  Moness 
is  the  mosf  beautiful  cascade  in  Scotland ;  just  as  I  have 
asserted  the  same  elsewhere,  of  Tumel,  and  Fyers,  and 
Urrard.  So  that  there  are  four  firsts.  And  that  too  may 
very  well  be;  since  they  are  all  as  different  from  each 
other,  as  are  the  views  from  Stirling  Castle,  Loch  Coruisk, 
Ailsa,  and  Castle  Campbell ;  each  of  which  is,  in  the 
same  manner,  first,  each  in  its  several  way.  If  Fyers, is 
characterized  by  the  depth,  the  magnitude,  the  style,  and 
die  ornament  of  its  magnificent  abyss,  Tumel  depends 
diiefly  on  the  bulk  and  the  beauty  of  its  falling  water, 
and  on  a  landscape  which  is  both  romantic  and  appro^ 
priate.  Urrard  can  no  more  be  compared  with  these  than 
the  Chcmigic  monument  of  Lysicrates  with  the  Parthenon 
and  the  Coliseum.  While  it  is,  comparatively,  a  toy,  it 
owes  something,  like  Tumel,  to  the  beauty  of  the  water, 
which  falls  in  a  sknilar  form  and  proportion ;  but  more, 
like  Fyers,  to  the  beautiful  disposition  and  ornament  of 
the  including  chasm.  Moness  is  still  more  a  toy ;  but  it 
is  the,  miniature  of  a  great  style:  the  cascade  and  the 
chasm  alike  might  belong  to  Fyers,  and  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  imagine  that  we  are  not  contemplating  an 
object  of  overpowering  dimensions  through  an  inverted 
telescope.  .^ 

The  water  at  Moness  is  a  narrow  stream,  but  it  has 
great  beauty  in  itself,  from  the  intricate  manner  in  which 
it  falls;  while  it  is  always  sufiicient,  even  when  most 
scanty,  to  give  to  the  landscape  that   which  is  essen- 
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tial ;  life ;  and,  in  every  state,  it  answers  that  purpose, 
without  gaining  much  when  unusually  full.  This  is 
the  principle,  after  all,  which  forms  the  real  attraction, 
the  soul,  I  may  truly  say,  of  cascade  scenery;  although 
the  cause  of  its  peculiar  interest  seems  to  be  seldom 
understood.  I  do  not  mean  by  this,  the  bustle  and  the 
noise,  the  whiteness  and  the  spray  add  the  roaring,  which 
are  the  ordinary  sources  of  attraction  to  the  vulgar.  These 
form  a  separate  character,  and  belong  to  a  far  different 
shade  of  feeling,  to  surprise,  or  wonder,  or  fear.  It  is  a 
more  delicate  principle  of  life  to  which  I  allude,  which 
may  exist  almost  without  foam  and  without  sound,  with 
little  perceptible  motion,  and  without  producing  either 
surprise  or  amazement.  It  is  a  principle  which  seems  to 
diffuse  its  soul  through  all  the  surrounding  scenery,  to 
animate  every  stone,  and  bush,  and  flower,  to  pervade 
them  all  with  a  community  of  feeling,  and  to  give  them 
a  joint  and  living  interest  in  the  scene.  We  use  the  term 
animation  on  physical  subjects  every  day,  without  being 
always  conscious  of  its  meaning  or  of  its  value.  But 
animation,  which  forms  the  essence  of  the  cascade,  is  also 
the  essence,  if  in  a  far  less  degree,  of  much  more  in  land- 
scape than  we  are  accustomed  to  reflect  on.  Nor  is  its 
operation  obscure:  since,  of  physical  beauty,  it  is  uni- 
versally true,  that  it  acts  chiefly  as  it  affects  our  moral 
feelings,  though  few  are  used  to  trace  that  connection.  It 
is  the  presence  of  a  living  principle  which  confers  on  the 
flat,  objectless,  vacant  ocean,  a  perpetual  charm,  which 
renders  the  clouds  and  the  sky  a  picture  which  we  are 
never  weary  of  contemplating :  it  is  this  which  forms  the 
attraction  of  the  lake,  the  river,  and  the  tree ;  it  is  its 
absence  which  chills  us  where  these  are  wanting,  and 
which  makes  us  search  for  with  avidity,  and  dwell  with 
interest,  oi|  even  the  lowliest  hut  or  the  merest  ruin  that 
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seems  to  speak  of  its  existence.  Even  the  rushing  of  the 
mountain  breeze' over  the  bare  and  baiaren  sarfaceof  the 
bfll»  and  the  hissing  of  ^  storm  against  the  naked  and 
dl!«ary  preeipice^  give  them  an  interest  before  unknown, 
a»  if  diey,  like  oursdiyes^  were  eonsoious  of  Ae  gale.  It 
is  this- delicate  and  evaneseent  j^opert]^  of  the  cascade, 
\^hidh  renders  that  dass-  of  Ismdscape  unfitted  for  paint* 
iog;  It  is  not  that,  in  the  picture,  we  listen  finr  the  noise, 
or  desire  to  see  the  motion ;  for,  even  in  ni^ure,  we  can 
admiite  and  enjoy  ^ae  waterfall^  when  the  sound  is  in»ndi- 
bl€i,aad  the  moticm  is  scarcely  perceptible.  But  the  soul 
which  animated  it  is  wanting,i  and  its  chann  is  gon^. 

The  symm^y  of  the  loatity  at « the  cascade  of  Moness, 
and  the  renH^eness  of  the  wal^r,  form  ite  diief  distinc- 
tionsb  llie  fall  is  seen,  sctrcely  as  tf  it  was  a  natunA 
^bj^ct^  but  rather  like  an  opiicid  illusion-:  as  something 
ya<;iHating  between  art  and  naiture,  from  which,  as  I 
have  often  had  occasion  to  remaik,^  so  much,  and  so  pe* 
culiaiP  ^«i  effect  is^  produced  in  landscape.  While  &e 
ele^nt  form  of  this  deep  hollow  cannot  be  exceeded'  in 
betuty,  its  ornaments  of  roehs^  and  stones,  and  trees,  abd 
bnshes^  and  fems,  and  wild  flow^rs^  areall  disposed,  asr 
if  by  the  hand  of  ex^isrte  tastOi  to^  ^th  aU  Ae  iniim^ 
table  grace  and  ease  of  naJNii^«  The  raycr  of  the  snn  do 
not  penelrale  it,  but  every  object  is  iliuminated  by  a 
general  subdued  light,  and  by  ibe  reAedtioiis  proceed^ 
ing  from  ti^  wal^r,  and  roT^erated  in  succession  fibm 
rock  to  rode*  Under  diese  lights^  whose  yabie  M?e  wdt 
known  to  aitist%  are  seeul  df  the  rich  browns  of  tibe 
draping  stoies^  the  deep  blaiek  dboms  and  fissures,  Ae 
broad  grey  {aces  of  Ae  roeks,  the  br^iant  golden  moss^ 
that  cushion  every  prelection,  ami  the  light  mry  green 
of  the  fems^  and  of  the  tendisr  ftiriiage  of  a  tjbousand 
sbr«l%  feath^ing  from  above;  wl»te,  dd);^  the  trees 
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durow  their  braachea  acroBs,  tii^iBg  with  green  the  tnsu^ 
mitted  light,  and  adding  to  that  general  effect  of  ^ran* 
quiUityand  peace,  which  disting^uidies  this  casca^ifom- 
dtl  othi»s,  Etere  also  is  expe^rienced,  y^ry  pecmliavlyt' 
thateffisct  of  handoony  of  colonmg.  and  of  aortifice  united, 
which  so  often  occurs  in  cascades  of  this>  character,  and 
which  seems  to  have  sdmost  brought  them  already  under 
file  hands  ^the  painter.  It  is  a  compound  eflfect,  inter-, 
me^te  between  the  artificial  colouring  of  landscape,  and 
diat  which  is  produced  by  the  camera  obscunu  While 
the  subdued  tones  of  reflected  light  cause  it  to  resemble: 
lliat  of  the  latter,  the  watery  vapour  of  the  &ll  diffusing 
itself  <](yer  the  objects,  generates  that  atmospheric  colour- 
ing whi(£,  in.  paintings  is  too  ofiten  a  conventional  arti- 
ftce,  and  whidh  is  the  true  source  of  the  hannony  of 
cohnirtng  peculiar  to  these  cascades.  It  is  particularly 
remarkable  in  this  one,  from  the  form  and  space  of  the 
eavity,  and  it  is  one  of  the  gi^at  cauj^es  of  its  effect: 
pnodudng  an  appearance  of  distance  in  the  nearer  objects^, 
and  duis^  wbUe  it  gives  unity  to  the  scene^.confinrring  on^ 
it  imaginary  dimensions,  and  an  ai|'  of  greatness  and  mag'- 
nitnde  whidli  its  meaisuvements  would  not  justify. 

But  it  must  not  b^  supposed  that  all  the  beauties  of* 
Ahei&ldie  are  limited  to  the  falls  of  Moness.  If  the: 
tour  books  have  Jbrgof;ten  that  d^is  is^one  of  the  finest 
situations  on  the  Tay  fbr  lahd^cape  scenery,  it  will' 
justify  my;  hostility  to  thewt^  for  tlkeir  neglect;  a.  hoi^ 
tflitfr.  whidi  seems  likely  to  remain.  The  chief  of 
tbfisesoeaes.will  be  found'  at  different  points  on  the  de- 
disrity  of  the  very  lull  whidi  leads  to.tbe  cascades ;  and 
they  otosist  chiefly  of  views  lofd^ing.  across  towards 
Cdstle  Mensies.  It  is  a  8|MdiM  of  vale  ao^n^,  yet  ut* 
tcriy  distinct  fiiim  all  eke  li^iich  isifouAd in  S^»th> Ti^* 
Itisoloseri  tf  I  nuiyusesucha  tenp^aadpeesei^  middle 
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grounds  of  greater  space  and  importance ;  whife  the  dis- 
tanceis  do  not  bear  the  same  undue  proportion  which, 
along  the  greatest  portion  of  this  yalley,  renders  its  land- 
scapes unfit  for  painting.  The  rocky  hill  which  rises 
above  Castle  Menzies,  forms  a  striking  object,  sufficiently 
i^ear  to  the  eye;  and  all  the  hill  boundary  is  equally 
grand.  The  richness  and  variety  of  the  middle  and  fore- 
grounds, could  not  well  be  exceeded ;  and  the  bridge  of 
Ae  Tay  forms  an  object  in  the  flatter  grounds,  which  is 
alike  romantic  and  characteristic.  But  I  must  not  enter 
into  these  endless  details. 

I  suppose  it  is  very  well  known  by  whom  this  bridge 
was  designed ;  but  it  is  a  piece  of  knowledge  which  I  have 
not  acquired.  The  fame  belongs  to  Marshal  Wade,  of 
course;  and  with  the  same  justice  that  the  botanist,  imd 
an  endle^ss  race  besides,  found  their  reputation  on  works, 
tfae^  whole  merit  of  which  belongs  to  artists,  whose  names, 
if  they  are  known,  are  never  mentioned.  It  is  Mr.  Some- 
body's magnificent  Opusculum  on  the  Grenus  Pinus,  and 
sa  on,  not  Mr.  Bauer's :  and  the  gentleman  author 
who,  in  a  similar  way^  produces  a  splendid  volume  of 
ancient  architecture,  or  of  tygers  or  butterflies,  and  who 
speaks  of  *^  my  draughtsman,"  forgets,  as  do  the  public, 
that,  but  for  his  draughtsman,  he  might  as  well  have  re- 
posed in  peace»  Here  we  have  the  ^  solertia"  of  Marshal 
Wade ;  and  the  **  auspices"  of  Grewge  the  second, — g^ood 
man, — who  knew  as  much  about  art  as  one  of  his  own  drum- 
majors»  I  know- not  that  Tay.  bridge  has  a  very  pure 
clium  to  originality;  because  the  hint  of  the  obelisks, 
from  which  it  derives  its  chief  character,  seems  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  bridge  at  Stirling.  But  the, 
artist,  behe  who  he  may,  has  in^proved  the  idea  so  much, 
as  to  deserve  even  more  praise  tlmn  the  mere  inventiori 
ccHild  have  conferred;  while,  for  aught  I  kqow,  even. 
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Stirling  may  be  bttt  the  copy  of  flomething  unknown  to 
me.  Whether  that  be  so  or  not,  the  obelisks  on  StirliDg 
bridge  woujd  not  be  missed  were  they  removed ;  while, 
here,  they  form  an  essential  part  of  the  architecture.  To 
imagine  four  obelisks  placed  on  the  parapet  of  a  bridge, 
is  to  imagine  a  heterogeneous  incongruity;  ornaments 
irrelevant  to  the  general  form  of  such  a  structure,  and  a 
fantastical  effect,  fiut  the  artist  has  avoided  all  this,  by 
the  congruity  of  the  general  design,  and  by  the  admirable 
proportions  which  are  preserved  throughout,  not  only  in 
the  exterior  lines  of  the  bridge,  but  in  the  relative  di- 
mensions and  disposition  of  the  arches.  While,  fhmi 
eaeh  end,  the  parapets  sweep  up  in  a  graceful  curve  to 
the  bases  of  these  obelisks,  the  eye  is  conducted  to  their 
summits,  as  to  the  natural  and  necessary  termination ;  the 
judicious  place  which  they  occupy,  and  the  justness  of 
their  distances  and  proportions,  producing  also  a  pyra- 
midal general  composition,  which  is  as  graceful  as  it  is 
free  of  affectation.  Nothing  am  well  be  imagined  more 
picturesque  as  a  landscape  object,  than  Tay  bridge; 
while  it  is  no  less  unexpected,  and  even  romantic ;  lead- 
ing the  imagination  to  an  age,  and  to  scenes,  which,,  we 
feel,  are  not  our  own,  but  which  we  know  not  where  to 
fix.  As  a  merely  architectural  object,  it  is  no  less  pic- 
turesque; iaffording  many  striking  subjiects  for  patinting, 
according  to  the  different  points  whence  it  is  viewed.  I 
care  not  though  I  pass  for  a  Goth,  in  admiring  what  is 
amenable  to  none'  of  the  form^  supposed  receipts  for 
bridge  building;  for  I  still  think  diat,  to  be  picturesque, 
is  an  essential  quality  of  architecture,  and  particularly  of 
rural  architecture,  and  that  novelty  and  variety  are  as 
essentktl  to  beauty  as  to  pleasure  in  this  art  as  in  any 
other.  We  are  wearied  with  the  incessant  r^etition  of  the 
same  style,  a&d  almost  of  the  same  objects,  at  least  in  that 
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architectQire  which  we  choose  to  consider  clasticaL  l%)e 
freenidsoits  took  a  diflferent  and  better  view  of  this  matter  ; 
bat  there  is  much  to  be  done  yet^  before  we  shall  get  rid 
of  the  pedantry  of  art  and  the  servility  of  imitation. 
Thong^h  Tay  bridge  had  failed  of  its  effect,  it  is  no  small 
itierit  to  have  dared  snch  a  work.  Being  what  it  is,  it 
offers  an  example  of  what  may  yet  be  done  in  a  line  of 
architecture  which  seemed  to  have  been  particalarly  ex- 
hausted ;  and  if  what  I  have  been  scribbling  about  it, 
shall  make  it  better  known  and  more  esteemed,  I  shall 
not,  as  the  boastful  say,  have  written  in  vain.  I  cannot 
heljp  thinking  that  it  has  a  strong  savour  of  Gibbs  or 
Hawksmoor ;  whom,  with  many  barbarisms  and  failoies, 
it  would  be  as  well  if  we  sometimes  thought  a  little  more 
of  imitating.  .But  I  dball  be  travelling  out  of  the  record 
if  I  proceed. 

As  in  the  tablei  at  Dalwhinnie,  and  in  many  other 
places,  th^re  is  here  a  long  and  operose  Latin  inscription 
from  the  pen  oCDr.  Friend,  which  relates  how  the  military 
roads  were  extended,  o^er  bogis  and  rocks,  through  a 
space  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  ^  M.  passuum ;"  and  how 
this  bridge  was  built  over  the  indignant  Tay,  **  indigo 
nanti  Tavo  insnltantem,'^  wiA  a  courtly  cdmpliment  t^ 
his  Majesty  at  the  end :  ^  Ecce  quantum  valeant  GecH^ 
secundi  aUspicia;"  *<  Ultra  Romanos  temnnos''  too.  The 
Tay  does  not  feel  the  least  indignatimi  at  Ae  m»tter,  for 
if  is  here  remarkably  tranquil ;  and  to  say  that  the  mili- 
tary roads  were  carried  so  fer  beyond  the  Bdmanboun* 
d^kries,  is  not  true.  A  thousand  years  hence,  when  hdlt 
the  letters  shall  be  obliterated,  some  antiquary  will  be 
puzzled  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  Legion  and  tb^ 
Preefectus  viarum;  and  may  probably  oonelude  that 
Georgitts  was  only  a  translation  of  Agricola;  while,  inn 
provifig  on  Sibbald  and  Chalmers^  he  will  aisow  Aat  tike 
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battle  of  the  Grampians  was  fought  at  Aberfeldie.  Why 
could  not  all  this  have  been  told  in  plain  English  i  If 
we  must  be  pedants,  why  not  rather  borrow  from  the 
ancient  than  from  the  modern  Babylon,  and  give  the 
record  to  the  world  in  nail-head  characters.  It  would 
haye  the  greater  advantage  of  being  still  less  intelligible ; 
and  the  only  difference  would  be,  that  instead  of  apply- 
ing to  Dr.  Friend,  we  must  apply  to  Professor  Grote- 
fund.  If  the  Highland  Tay  was  to  be  insulted  with  a 
bridge  at  all,  it  might  as  well  have  been  insulted  in  the 
language  of  its  conquerors :  for  it  was  left  to  England 
to  do  what  Rome  had  attempted  in  vain.  The  very  fact, 
that  a  whole  nation  could  not  tell  posterity  that  it  had 
built  a  bridge,  without  applying  to  the  master  of  West- 
minster school,  renders  the  record  as  ridiculous  as  it  is 
pedantic* 

Imagine  yourself  now  at  Kenmore :  but  imagine  too 
that  you  have  now  entered  a  narrow  pass,  among  bold 
hills  and  rich  woods,  that  you  are  amid  new  scenery,  and 
that  Loch  Tay  lies  before  you,  stretching  away  broad  and 
bright,  far  towards  the  western  sun. 
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I  MUST  diverge  again  from  Kenmore,  aiid  from  the 
hackneyed  track,  to.  conduct  you  to  scenery,  which  it  is 
peculiarly  a  disgrace  to  the  herd  of  writers  to  have  for- 
gotten, because  it  is  as  accessible  from  this  place,  or  from 
Aberfeldie,  as  it  is  beautiful  and  various.  I  have  already 
named  Glen  Lyon  as  one  of  our  finest  valleys ;  but  it  is 
as  little  known  as  the  Tumel ;  much  less  indeed,  and  has 
never,  I  believe,  been  yet  visited  by  any  traveller,  or  even 
by  any  native  unconnected  with  it.  Though,  to  the  upper 
or  proper  valley  of  the  Lyon,  there  is  access  beyond  For- 
tingal,  from  the  Killin  road,  this  mode  of  proceeding 
would  omit  some  of  its  principal  beauties,  which  lie  be- 
tween its  exit  from  that  valley  and  its  junction  with  the 
Tay.  It  is  also  accessible  by  the  military  road  from  Tumel 
bridge,  but  it  is  preferable  to  enter  by  Tay  bridge  or 
from  Kenmore ;  each  of  these  roads  leading  through  the 
rich  scenery  whidi  attends  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers, 
and  each  displaying  this  very  ornamental  country  under 
different  views. 

The  ancient  and  ruined  castle  of  Combra  is  only  a 
vulgar  house,  of  the  very  worst  style^  and  is  rather  a  de- 
formity than  an  ornament ;  but  higher  up,  at  Coshiville, 
is  a  station  where  a  day  may  be  spent,  and  where  it 
will  seldom  be  spent  to  more  purpose  by  an  artist.  Nor 
is  it  interesting  to  an  artist  alone;  since  there  are  few 
places  more  uniformly  beautiful  in  this  particular  style, 
than  the  space  contained  between  Garth  castle  on  the 
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one  hand,  and  Fortingal  on  the  other;  even  indepen- 
dently of  the  varioas  landscapes  which  it  affords.  Though 
the  general  character  is  that  of  a  narrow  alpine  valleyt 
traversed  by  a  deep  and  rocky  stream  of  small  dimen- 
sions, the  Keltnie  bum,  there  are  also  some  splendid  views 
of  widely  extended  scenery,  as  well  as  much  river  land- 
scape, on  a  close  but  larger  scale,  upon  this  portion  of  the 
course  of  the  Lyon. 

Garth  castle  is  the  object  which  will  naturally  attract 
most  attention,  nor  will  it  easily  attract  more  than  it  de- 
serves. The  building  is,  in  itself,  nothing,  in  an  archi- 
tectural view ;  as  it  is  merely  a  ruiped  square  tower, 
without  appendages  or  variety.  But  it  is  an  import- 
ant object  in  the  picture,  in  many  positions,  merely  as  an 
object;  while  its  intereist  in  this  respect,  is  much  in- 
creased by  the  romantic  singularity  of  its  position,  and 
by  the  moral  interests  and  recollections  that  are  always 
attached  to  these  buildings.  It  occupies  what  may  be 
called  a  lofty  and  acute  promontory,  at  the  confluence  of 
two  streams  running  in  deep  rocky  channels;  so  that, 
almost  from  its  very  base,  on  each  hand,  we  look  down  a 
perilous  and  perpendicular  chasm,  on  waters  so  remote 
that  we  do  not  hear  them  roaring  below.  Noble  and  an- 
cient ash  trees  spring  up  all  around ;  in  many  places,  hang- 
ing from  these  lofty  cliffs,  and  throwing  their  branches 
and  their  drooping  foliage  high  across  the  dark  abyss. 
Around,  the  hills  sweep  up  on  each  side,  wooded  and  cul- 
tivated as  far  as  wood  and  cultivation  can  reach ;  and, 
behind,  stretching  far  away  into  the  lofty  and  wild  moor- 
lands that  decline  from  Schihallien.  But  this  station, 
more  open  in  front,  presents  one  of  the  most  noble  land- 
scapes in  the  Highlands;  extending  down  the  ravine, 
and  over  the  valley,  which  declines  rapidly  from  the  eye, 
carrying  along  its  rocky  and  foaming  stream  amid  trees 
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and  precipices,  till  it  disappears  in  the  &till  richcx  course 
of  tbe  Lyoiu  On  each  hiind^  the  hflls  continue  to  pse  ia 
the  same  bold  sweep^  but  mpre  wooded  and  more  rich ; 
while,  in  front,  the  fine  woody  bill  which  separates  the 
Lyon  from  the  Tay,  partly  terminates  the  picture ;  but, 
yielding  on  one  side,  opens  also  to  a  distant  sight  of  the 
rich  valley  of  the  Tay,  and  of  the  ridge,  no  less  rich  and 
various,  which  conveys  the  cascades  of  Moness.  This 
view  will  easily  recall  to  mind  that  from  Castle  Campbell ; 
as  the  position  of  the  castle  of  Grarth  will  also  remind  us 
of  that  splendid  place*  It  would  be  too  great  praise  bow- 
ever,  to  say  that  it  ranks  with  that,  amongst  tbe  most 
sublime  of  Scottish  landscapes ;  yet  it  is  second  to  it,  in 
this  particular  style ;  resembling  it  in  variety  and  rich- 
ness, but  with  far  less  magnificence,  as  well  as  with  very 
inferior  dimensions  in  the  essential  parts :  in  th^  castle 
itself,  in  the  scale  of  the  ground  on  which  it  staAds,aiMl 
in  the  scenery  within  which  it  is  more  imnAcdiatelj  in- 
cluded. 

Each  of  the  small  streams  now  mentioned^  biit  the 
Keltnie  in  particular,  after  the  junction^  is  the  seat  of 
much  beautiful  scenery.  After  seeing  so  many  bundr^ft 
of  rivers,  I  might  have  supposed  their  possibilities  ex- 
hausted, had  I  not  known  that  the  resources  pf  nature  are 
unbounded.  The  character  of  tbe  landscapes  on  this 
little  river,  differs  from  all  others  in  the  same  class ;  and 
I  know  not  how  better  to  explain  it,  than  by  reminding 
you,  if  you  have  chanced  to  see  them,  of  a  celebrated 
picture  of  Rubens  representing  the  termination  of  the 
deluge,  and  of  one  of  Titian,  containing  a  single  conspi- 
cuoua  figure  of  a  sleeping  nymph.  These  are  lofty  objecta 
of  reference ;  but  the  landscapes  which  may  be  found  in 
this  spot  will  justify  it.  The  deep  rocky  bed  of  the 
stream  itself,  offers  numerous  examples  of  close  river 
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scen^y  sii<^  as  belongs  to  cascades:  the  water  being 
nqfiidy  and  often  beaiit^Uy  broken  by  stones  and  msu* 
lated  rocks,  the  inclnding  precipices  being  infinitely  Ta- 
iled, and  the  fractures  broad  and  graceful ;  while  idl  the 
ornament  and  richness  which  trees  can  confer,  are  giyen 
by  the  beaatifal  ashes,  whidi  spring  from  them,  or  tower 
and  close  in  from  the  banks  and  hills  above.  In  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  chasm,  and  most  remaricably  near  the 
castle,  and  in  die  rivers  before  their  junction^  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  ravine  and  the  height  otthe  sides,  rising 
perpendicularly,  but  irregularly,  to  the  height  of  an  hun- 
dred feet,  produce  scenery  of  a  still  different  character ; 
resembling  that  of  the  celebrated  rumbling  bridge  over 
the  Devon,  and  the  equally  well  known  one  of  the  same 
name  near  Dunkeld.  But  these  views  do  not  exhaiast 
the  sceiMry  on  this  entertaining  river :  a%  from  varkNM 
points,  its  peculiar  landscapes  become  combined  with 
those  of  the  glen  through  whidi  it  flows,  so*  as  to  pro- 
duce many  pictures  of  a  wider  scope  and  of  a  distinet 
eharacter.  Garth  castle  thus  Ibvins  a  very  principal  olsjectt 
in  various  modes  and  from  many  points ;  but  to  detail 
these  would  be  useless  laboi».  My  object  is  attained 
if  I  can  induce  you,  et  any  one  else,  to  add  this  place  to 
the  gHiend  list  of  Scottish  landscapes ;  and  as  one  which, 
frem  its  heUky  of  access,  as  weU  as  its  beauty,  ought  to 
find  a  place  in  every  Highland  tour. 

The  course  of  the  Lyon  between  the  junction  of  the 
Kelteie  and  Fortingal,  is  also  very  beautiful,  if  not  easily 
ameaaible  to  the  ndes  of  landscape  painting.  The  pro« 
fusion  <^  wood  all  through  this  valley,  die  narrowness 
of  the  glen,  the  heigl^  of  the  liill%  uid  the  beauty  of  the 
river  itself,  with  the  noble  trees  that  hang  over  it,  render 
the  whole  spacer  sh<MPt  a»it  is,  one  which  has  not  many 
rtvala  in  this  country.   There  w  also  throughout  it,  a  sin- 
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gular  and  unexpected  air  of  seclusion,  wfaicfa  adds  much 
to  its  diarm;  as  if  it  w^e,*  in  itself,  a  little  w<Nrld,  un-^ 
knowing  and  unknown.  If  these  are  things  that.cau 
produce  happiness,  I  know  not  many  places  wheire  a  man 
might  be  happie|[  than  at  Garth;  and  if  all  the  scenery 
which  I  have  described  belongs  to  its  possessor,  he  may 
well  be  proud  of  his  dominions. 

I  have  elsewhere  mentioned,  or,  if  I  hare  not,  I  have 
intended  to  do  so,  the  accurate,  and  often  minute  and 
extensive,  geographical  knowledge  of  the  common  High- 
landers.   This,  in  a  people  who  are  assuredly  acute  in 
general,  gives  them  an  additional  air  of  acuteness,  to 
travellers  who  may  chance  to  require  such  information. 
It  is  peculiarly  striking  to  the  mere  inhabitant  of  towns, 
who  finds  the  ordinary  lower  classes,  and  often  the  higher 
ones,  utterly  ignorant,  even  of  the  roads  about  their  own 
dwellings,  and  of  the  places  to  which  they  lead.    I 
chanced  to  be  sitting  on  a  limestone  rock  in  the  Keltnie, 
part  of  an  extensive  bed  h^re  traversing  the  country, 
and  had  observed  formerty  that  the  people  fetched  this 
conunodtty  from  a  quarry  many  miles  off;  being  unaware, 
as  is  not  uncommon,  of  its  existence  so  near  them.    A 
flock  of  little  boys  and  girls  happened  to  be  coming  from 
their  sdiool,  and  I  called  to  the  biggest  of  them,  a  crea- 
ture often  years  old,  to  shew  it  him,  and  to  ask  him  where 
his  father  obtained  his  lime  for  his  farm.    He  not  only 
described  to  me  the  quarry  whence  I  knew  it  to  come, 
but  every  known  bed  of  limestone  in  the  country,  for  many 
miles  round ;  some  of  which  I  then  knew  to  be  truly  in- 
dicated, and  others  which  I  was  thus  led  to  examine. 
But  this  was  a  philosopher  in  an  egg  shell,  in  many  more 
shapes.    His  school  was  one  where  English  was  taught, 
and  where  it  was  prohibited  to  speak  Gaelic.    He  ex- 
plained to  me  the  whol^  discipline,  imd  spoke  of  the  re- 
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pnted  policy  of  this  measupe,  and  of  general  edacaticm, 
as  if  he  had  been  a  reader  of  Rer^iews.  I  had  a  quantity 
of  pence  in  my  pocket,  and  as  pence  are  shillings  at  this 
age,  I  gave  them  to  him  to  divide  among  his  followers, 
who  seemed  all  to  hold  him  in  reverence,  and  were  all 
silent  whenever  he  spoke  or  appeared  about  to  speak. 
Unluckily  there  were  fourteen  children,  and  only  thirteen 
pennies;  and  as  he  was  about  to  retain  the  last  for  him- 
self, he  saw  one  little  girl  who  was  so  small  that  she  had 
been  overlooked.  He  immediately  gave  her  his  own, 
and  seemed  happier  than  the  rest  when  he  had  done  it. 
Such  a  hero  as  this  mig^t  become  a  Rennel,  or  a  Matthus, 
or  a  Bayard:  but  he  will  flourish  and  fade  unseen,  at  the 
plough  or  the  mattock,  unless  Lord  Breadalbane  or  Co- 
lonel Stewart  should  discover  in  him  the  germof  a  Simp- 
son, a  Ferguson,  or  a  Burns. 

After  all,  it  is  only  thus  that  we  can  learn  the  nature 
of  a  people :  as  the  author  of  Waverley  and  his  host  well 
knows.  It  is  vain  to  travel  in  barouches,  and  to  act  up 
to  the  reputed  character  of  a  gentleman.  Hence  the  com- 
parative advantages  of  the  pedestrian  system.  Not  that 
I  pretend  to  this  latter  bold  character :  but  I  should  have 
known  much  less  than  I  do  of  the  Highlanders,  though 
you  may  possibly  think  that  little  enough,  had  I  not 
made  bosom  friends  of  the  boatmen,  acted  King  Pippin 
among  the  children,  driven  cattle  with  the  drovers,  list- 
ened to  interminable  stories  about  stots,  and  sheep,  and 
fermsf  partaken  of  a  sneeshing  with  the  beggar,  drank 
whisky  with  the  retired  veteran,  sat  in  the  peat  reek 
with  the  old  crones,  given  ribbons  to  the  lassies  and  pills 
to  the  wives,  and  fiddled  to  balls  in  Rum.  And  as  the 
conclusion  of  all  is,  that  I  should: be  very  well  pleased 
to  do  the  same  every  summer,  I  know  not  what  other  or 
better  proof  1  can  give  of  my  esteem  for  Donald  and  all 
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Imnccu  In  indiscrinfaiale.pniuie,  howermrf  there  is  tto 
value;  because  unmixed  merit  is  not  the  lot  even  of 
ll%hland  life.  Non  melius  de  IjEiudato,  pejus  de  ku- 
dantew  UniYersal  approbation  is  suqpickHiSy  wiien  ift  is 
n^  false :  marlcs  of  meril^d  oeosure  are  the  dndows 
whidi  give  trutb  aft  well  as  brilliancy  ta  the  lightoof  die 
landscape.  As  to  the  miseries  of  Ae  Higfalanders^  I  sWuld 
rejoice  if  all  that  I  have  said  and  written  would  lighten 
them  bat  by  qb0  grain^  But  I  can  never  teach  myself 
to  weep  with  the  l|a1^«rdaabete  of  the  pathetic,  because 
they  do  not  now  see  ghosts  uaoA  tell  long^irinded  sloiies 
about  l^ngal ;  nor  because  ^  the  happy  vassal"  cam  no 
longer  ^  sit  und«ar  m  tree"  ot  a  stoo^  md  ^  diaai;  his 
poems  to  the  momitaio  bieeze"  The  haippiiieas  of  vassal- 
age is  a  new  discoveiy ;  and  there  is  something  else  neees-^ 
sary  in  this  life  than  lying  in  Ae  rain  aU  day^  dreaming 
abowt  ghosts,  or  siog^g  scngSt;  i>or  willttbese  oecapa- 
taotts  fill  the  Hig hlaodior's  belly,  or  augment  his  com-* 
fort&  Nor  can  I  grieve  met  the  loss  of  that  chivalrous 
fidelity  of  which  we  have  heard  so  mwsh;  because  I  have 
long  ceaiied  to  laufteait  0A  what  is  inevitabk*. 

The  celebrated  yew  tree  in  the  churcb^yard  of  For* 
tiQgal  is  going  fhst  to  decay.  Besides  that  it  is.  a  vamm 
tree  in  Scotland,  this  speoimen.  is  remacfcaUe^  for  its  sise^ 
as.  well  |»  fi>r  its.  mariis  of  h^b  antiquky ;  resembling 
those  which  still  exist  about  the  English  lakes.  The 
origjnal  oircumf<^reiioe  ia  said  to  hi^e  been  56  feot^  It  is 
sofpos^,  of  cousse,  to.  have  been  planted  for  the  pov-< 
poseof  furnishing  wood  for  bows,  at  the  time  when  tUs 
weapon  was  in  use«  That  it  was  an  objects  of  atteniion  to 
the  l^slature^  in  the  Lowlands,  is  well  known.  It  io 
remai^ble,  however,  that  no  specimen  of  the  bow  and 
acrow  baa  been  preserved  in  the  Highlands^  among^  the 
other  arms  still  treasured  up,  and  th^t  none  were  found 
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duriDif  the  eoie^ ntion  of  tbp  dkarmiDgaiet ;  msoo^ucb  tJM 
some  persons^  have  doubted  whether  those  arips  W6tr# 
ever  used  by  the  Highland  clans*  "[JCb^e  is  no  doubt 
however  of  this  faot,  as  it  c^n  be  piroved  b;  th^e  most 
positire  testimony  ;  although  it  does  not  appi^sir  that  this, 
or  other  missiles,  were  ever  much  in  requ^t  amppg  the 
northcom  nations,  any  mcnre  than  among  theHigbljEuidcrs, 
or  th^t  they  were  Tery  expert  in  the  us^  of  them«  Thi|s 
defect  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  hy  the  labpripuis 
training  which  the  bow  required :  solabpifious,  iji^  etren 
in  England  when  its  reputation  was  fully  establish^,  it 
was  alv^ays  falling  into  disuse  or  neglect,  apd  required 
successire  statutes,  directed  to  enforce  tl^^  pr^tice  ,^ 
archery.  In  that  country,  the  bow  seems  to  have  be^n  Uttle 
used  for  many  years  after  the  invasion  and  sc^lem^Qts  oC 
the  northern  nations;  and  it  was  at  a  comparative  l^tQ  psrr 
riod  that  the  English  archers  acquired  tha^  dex^t^rilgr  m 
the  management  of  this  weapon^  in  which  they  w^re  i|^ 
knowledged  to  exeeA  all  natiQns,and  tbedestmctive  effects, 
of  which  induced  the  Scottish  crown  to  ciiltiv^teils.qsa 
afnong  the  Loif  l^ua^^rs.,  It  was  from  the  even^  of  Cressy^ 
th^t  its  reputalpon  wa^  established :  and  thus  it  was  not 
till  the  time  of  E^w^d  the  third,  that  k  came  into  geiie* 
ral  use  in.  Engku^d-  It  seems  to  have  been,  established 
in  France  Ipng  befi^rQ,  ^  tbftre  was  aiKJng^sBowyerf 
and  it  was  there  called  artiU^iy,  yet  never  seems  t» 
have  acquired  much  reputation.  The  frequent  discovery 
of  arrow  heads  m^de  of  flint,  proves  that  the  bow  wa» 
known  to^  many  nations,  long  before  they  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  working  of  metals.  It  is  cemaikable 
that  these  have  been  foiisdi  fdl  over  the  world,  even  in 
Hindostan;  and  wher^vet  they  do  occur,  they  exactly 
resemble  the  various  stoa^  utensils  eKww  that  are  ^ani^. 
facttt^ed,  emm^t  this  di^,  by  the  iriandon^  o^tbo  South 
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Seas.  Id  Shetland  and  Orkney,  as  in  the  Western 
IslaudiSy  where  they  are  frequently  picked  up,  that 
superstition  is  scarcely  yet  expired  among  the  common 
people,  which  considers  them  as  the  arrows  of  fairies,  and 
as  the  causes  of  diseases  among  the  cattle.  Animals  thus 
injured,  are  cured  by  touching  them  with  the  elfshot,  as 
it  is  called,  or  by  sprinkling  them  with  water  in  which  it 
has  been  dipped.  But  it  is  only  the  gifted  few  who  can 
discover  the  cause  of  the  disease ;  who  can  discern  the 
undiscemible  mark  which  this  fairy  weapon  lleayes  on 
the  skin";  and  who,  should  the  animal  die,  can'  follow  it 
to  its  lodgment  in  the  pineal  gland  or  the  os  coccygis ; 
or,  probably,  in  default  of  that,  to  their  own  pockets. 

Although  certainly  known  to  the  Saxons  and  Danes, 
the  bow  and  arrow  do  not  seem  to  have  been  much 
used  in  war,  as  I  have  already  said.  But  their  use  is 
rendered  unquestionable  by  their  being  among  the  sculp- 
tures in  the  Stone  of  Forres,  commonly  called  Sueno's 
Stone;  the  date  of  which  is  probably  not  more  recent 
than  the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  It  appears  also,  from 
the  tapestry  of  Bayeux,  in  which  they  are  represented, 
that  William  employed  archers  at  the  battle  of  Hast- 
ings. This  weapon  does  not  seem  however  to  have 
been  common  till  after  the  time  of  the  crusades;  when  its 
value  appears  to  have  become  better  known,  from  the  in- 
tercourse of  the  European  armies  with  the  East ;  where  it 
seems,  from  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers,  to  have 
been  in  great  request  from  a  period  of  high  antiquity. 

The  earliest  evidence  that  I  have  been  able  to  trace 
of  its  use  among  the  Highlanders,  if  that  indeed  be  High- 
land evidence,  is  in  the  sculptures  on  some  of  the  grave- 
stones in  Beaulieu  Abbey,  the  date  of  which  is  about  the 
year  1300.  In  Ayrshire,  there  is  a  charge  in  the  Sheriff's 
accounts,  for  bows  required  at  the  battle  of  Largs,  nearly 
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half  a  century  before.  In  Henry  Vllth's  time,  according 
to  Polydore  Virgil,  the  Highlanders  also  fought  with 
bows  and  arrows.  Much  later,  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  as 
we  find  in  the  life  of  Sir  Ewen  Cameron,  archery  was  also 
in  use  ^mong  the  Highlanders;  although  it  does  not 
appear  that,  even  at  this  late  period,  the  bow  and  arrow 
was  a  general  weapon*  The  last  instance  on  record  is 
in  1665,  in  the  thne  of  Charles  lid ;  and  here  the  archers 
seem  to  hare  been  of  considerable  importance.  In  a 
dispute  between  Cameron  of  Locfaiel  and  the  Macintosh, 
about  some  lands  in  Locbaber,  the  latter  chief,  aided  by 
JMacpberson,  raised  1500  men,  and  Cameron,  with  the 
Mac  Gregors,  met  him  with  1200,  of  whom  900  were 
archers.  Another  action  of  a  similar  nature,  however,  I 
must  remark,  took  place,  about  the  same  time,  between 
Glenco  and  some  Breadalbane  men,  at  Killin.  These 
were  the  last  archers  that  ever  were  seen  in  a  body  in 
the  Highlands ;  and,  from  that  time,  this  weapon  seems 
to  have  disappeared ;  its  fall  being  acccelerated,  doubt- 
less, by  the  increasing  use  of  fire  arms* 

There  seems  little  doubt  that,  before  this  time,  the  bow 
and  arrow  had  been  occasionally  employed  by  small. par-» 
ties,  as  by  the  proscribed  banditti  of  the  elan  Mac  Gregor 
and  others ;  and  if  Martin's  authority  is  valid  on  such  a 
point  as  this,  it  continued  to  be  used  in  the  same  manner 
even  down  to  his  day,in  1700.  Yet  that  it  was  never  inuch 
resorted  to,  mij^ht  almost  be  proved  from  an  examination 
of  the  ancient  castles,  which  are  rarely  supplied  with 
loop  holes  for  defence,  and  which  seem  to  have  relied 
for  their  security  chiefly  on  the  strength  of  their  walls. 

Having  thus  far  become  entangled  in  war,  we  may  a9 
well  fight  the  battle  out,  and  see  what  has  really  been  left 
us  respecting  this  first  of  all  arts  in  the  ancient  HighJandst 
It  is  one  thing  to  examine  evidence,  and  another  to  be« 
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U^re  and  repeat  whoever  has  heett  imlsi^hied  and  told, 
of  a  state  of  thhi^i  and  ot  times,  respecting  ^luch  na-» 
tional  reported  kn6w  no  more  thati  l)ie  i^t  of  the  world, 
itad  about  irhich  they  are  far  tess  likely  to  form  a  (Correct 
jttdgnticftft. 

Thfe  warftire  of  th6  Highlands  was  necessarrily  that  of 
ail  early  nt^itions,  if  the  term  savage  may  not  also  be  pro- 
pfedy  appti^  to  their  eiffly  condition.  To  believe  other*- 
#ise,  is  to  believe  that  human  hntore  differed  there  from 
Whi^l  ft  IrAs  h^h  t?f^t  sinfcfe  the  cWfation  erVcfry#hfere,  or 
that  Hi^  progt^s  of  society  frotH  barbarism  to  civiliza- 
tion has  ne^  always  been  the  same^  It  is  to  believe  that 
Filigal  Was  a  Dunois  or  a  t^i^iite,  as  we  have  beefh  Ordered 
lo<tllink.  Idleness,  division,  revenge,  destruction;  these 
an^^the  leading  points,  (^nbe  and  consequence,)  in  the 
fttttiires  of  afl  early  "nations,  tt  is  folty  to  diink  other- 
wisi^,  ak  to  wtnc^  «t  1»nch  r^fl^ctidns  *  as  if  it  was  hot  once 
altke  true  of  all  fiurope.  We  have  been  what  America 
and  i^ol^tfesfiil  cn^e  no^.  Our  splendid  contin^n't,  the  seat 
of  arts  and  the  focus  of  light,  consisted  ohce  of  k  thou- 
sand wandering  hations,  without  tbwns,  ai^,  or  agricul- 
tvni».  Htlfititfgand  ^ild  frtrits,th(^a^b^iilsof  the  g6Men  age, 
M^ypii^dthe  fobd  Of  ^gland  and  Italy,  as  they  do  now  that 
df  lAie  Iroquoijsr  and  the  Crees.  Inroads,  cbnquiest,  des- 
fMeM(ih,%ter^  their  buiiiii^s  tind  their  amusement  alike : 
WUt  wa^N^Veii  the  religion  of  the  nbrtb.  Cruelty  and  in- 
Jlditic^  ai^e fdaitilreisr  of  savage lifb  everywhere;  idleness 
phMuC^  dfs^i^t,  and  thenc^  war  and  rapine.  The  fear 
d(  death  is  no  restrtint,  bt^cause  life,  having  no  comforts, 
is  'ftbt  ^^brth  i^etkining;  fend  it  was  Tby  rendering  life 
ttlfidleft<able  ih  S^^rtia,  that  Lycurgd^  pl*oduced  that  con- 
t^pt'^  d^atU  ^hich  marked  the  odious  savages  of  this 
baribfiu^b^^govemment.  There  can  be  no  stronger  proof 
of  WAa|^j^il«^  thati^  thUt  cairelessness  of  life  which  is 
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found  hivariablyy  whether  there  be  «t  government  or  not, 
where  the  people  are  miserable. 

That  all  this,  and  moch  ntt^re^  shMld  be  true  of  the 
Highlands,  2iad  at  a  date  iiot  extrett^y  remote,  is  no 
cause  for  wonder  or  anger :  the  singalarit j  Consists  in 
the  period,  not  in  the  conditio.  Ail  Euiropie  had,  for 
some  considerable  time,  emerged  froin  that  state,  when 
it  still  continued  in  a  narrow  region  among  ourselves  ; 
offering  a  politicarphenomenon  not  a  little  shigolar,  and 
sp^aking^  little  in  praise  of  that  gotn^tnm^ttt  which  eould 
so  long  endure  it.  We,  ourselves,  have  scarcely  seen  it : 
but  tfaat  of  which  our  fathers  h^  read;  «s  of  ag^  long 
past,  was  here  embalmed  for  their  inspection ;  on  a  naf*- 
roW  scale  it  is  true,  but  not  the  less  a  picture  of  formet 
days.  It  has  been  the  leading  error  of  the  Highlanderft 
to  forget  this:  to  imagine  themselves  distinguished  for 
their  peculiaritiets ;  <br  good,  theihsdives,  a&  their  anlago^ 
nists  have  f(Hr  evil,  from  all  the  ^?^rld  at  idl  periods  ^ 
Whel^  the  only  essential  distinction  is  the  pened.  They 
outlived  the  system.  We  have  heard  more  of  their  virti»^ 
and  tnote  too  of  thenr  vices,  than  we  have  r«ad  tiff  4hmh 
of  the  p^ji^el  people  who  have  long  pmt^miy.  ^  Thmik 
the  main  diflference.  But  they  are  at  length  alike  pai9t 
at^y.  Th^t  which  it  required  a  l6ng  lapse  ottitiit  td 
effect  for  Eurdpe  at  large,  Wto  h^e  performed,  compa^ 
raftiVely,  m  a  moment.  The  change  w^  a  work  of  t^e, 
when  all  trere  alike  and  to  one  co^id  plroce^  touch  fainter 
than  its  neigb^iir.  But  the  I%hI^Mfds  were  silddenfy 
found  suiih>uiid^d  by  -ati  oteiwfaelming  majority;  the 
universal  ligbt  broke  on  theili  at  on^,  iibd,  in  an  in^ 
fifaitely  short  ti^e,  they  elcperienc^d  that  change  which 
ft 'bad  required  ages  befoi'e  that,  to  eSktt  for  others.  Let 
thos^  who  h&Ve  misli^d  themselv^  with  iroinbhtic  nbtidii^ 
i^pectingtftfife  Highlands,  wh^herfer  go6d  or  eVil,refl«f6l 
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on  this.  If  it  is  a  mortificatioD  to  this  people  that  they 
only  share  the  praise  of  the  former  days  of  general 
Eaf-opey  it  is  a  consolation  that  they  divide  the  blame : 
each  alike  was  incidental  to  their  political  condition. 

But,  to  return  to  the  narrow  subject  of  war,  its  general 
nature  among  the  clans  is  already  sufficiently  understood. 
That  every  man  able  to  bear  arms  was  a  soldier,  and  that 
the  Highlanders  were  therefore  a  military  people,  was 
only  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  political  state.    At 
the  same  period  of  civilization,  all  nations  are  alike  mili- 
tary.    Such  a  force,  however,  is  not  an  army ;  because  it 
cannot  have  the  discipline  of  one :  nor  was  it  ever  pre- 
tended that  the  discipline  of  the  clans  was  what  we  should 
respect;  unless  in  some  instances,  and  towards  their  last 
warfares,  when  engaged  with  the  government,  whether 
as  allies  or  enemies.    Even  to  the  last,  however,  it  could 
not  have  been  much ;  since  they  were  not  easily  rallied, 
and  could  not  be  prevented  from  returning  home  when 
wearied  of  the   campaign.      I  cannot  help    thinking, 
that  the   military    condition  of  the    Highlands    under 
the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  must  have  been  superior  to  what  it 
was  afterwards  among  the  divided  clans.    An  ordinary 
clan  militia  was  little  more  than  a  guerilla  party,  perhaps 
sometimes  a  rabble ;  but  Alexander  and  Donald  could 
not  haye  led  armies  amounting  to  10,000  men,  without 
discipline ;  nor  could  the  battle '  of  Hara  law  have  been 
fought  by  a  mob,  even  though  the  Highlanders  were  de- 
feated; if  indeed  both  parties  did  not  suffer  alike.    No 
system,  properly  military,  could,  in  fact,  subsist  in  that 
state  of  minute  subdivision  which  marked  the  smaller 
clansf;  while  it  was  equally  incompatible  with  that  pre- 
datory kind  of  warfare  which  was  waged  by  them.    Plun- 
der, nocturnal  incursions,  and  robbery,  never  yet  were 
united,  to  ^regular  military  discipline;   even  where,  as 
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among  the  Pandours  and  Cossacs,  the  systmn  has  been 
far  better  organised,  the  commands  more  extensiye,  and 
the  officers  possessed  of  more  power. 

The  personal  courage  erf*  the  Highlanders  seems  tohar^ 
been  accompanied  by  great  ardour;  a  remarkable  cnr- 
cumstance  in  a  people  who,  though  keen  and  acute,  are 
not  lively,  or  mercurial^  as  the  French,^  who  are  noted  for 
the  same  quality  of  military  spirit,  are.  Steadiness,  to 
impel  or  bear,  in  action,  and  in  bodies,  are  rarely  united 
to  this  quality ;  and  this  inseparable  defect  appears  to 
have  been  that  of  the  clan  Highlanders.  The  Higliland 
soldier  was  a  thinking  being  who  acted  for  himself,  and 
who  felt  as  if  the  event  of  the  action  lay  in  his  own  sword: 
and  this  feeling,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  is  fostered  by 
the  use  of  weapons  with  which  men  meet  hand  to  hand, 
and  when  a  man's  life  is  in  his  own  keeping.  To  what 
valuable  uses  troops  of  this  character  may  be  turned,  is 
well  known  to  military  men.  Whether  it  remains  yet 
among  this  people,  it  is  for  them  to  decide ;  and,  if  so,  to 
ask  themselves  whether,  in  the  modem  system,  every  ad- 
vantage has  been  taken  of  it  that  might  have  been,  or 
whether  the  Highlanders  have  not  been  too  often  con- 
founded with  a  class  of  men  who  are  rather  the  integrant 
parts  of  one  valuable  and  steady  body,  than  possessed  of 
any  personal  individuality.  From  this  cause  arose  the 
irregularity  of  the  Highland  charge,  so  often  described : 
each  man  advancing  according  to  his  own  mental  energy 
or'personal  strength,  as  happens  now  in  the  charge  of 
the  Cossac  cavalry. 

If  the  bow  was  not  in  general  use  among  the  High*^ 
landers  before  the  introduction  of  fire  arms,  they  appear 
to  have  had,  for  their  regular '  arms,  only  the  sword,  the 
dirk,  and  the  target ;  at  least  in  the  times  best  known  to 
us.    The  latter  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  armed  with 
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ft  pike  in  the  centre.  The  Cdttc  and  Gotbie  nations  both 
iaiA  spears,  and  that  weapon  figures  in  the  OssiaBic 
poetry;  yet  no  record  is  preserved  h>(  its  use  among  the 
dan  Highhwders.  The  axels  mentioned  as  a  weapon  of 
■ancient  times.;  and  the  Lochaber  axe  seeoms  also  to  have 
been  occasicmallyemplpyed*  The  former,  at  least,  weJ^now 
to  have  been  a  Norwegian  weapon,  and  it  was  in  lise  in 
Ireland*  It  appears  also  that  the  Irish  anciently  used 
slings;  but  I  have  never  heard  that  this  weapon  was 
known  in  the  Highlands.  A  dagger,  or  knife,  called  a 
skian,  was  sometimes  worn  under  the  garter  of  the  stock- 
ing, or  in  other  psorts,  as  an  instrument  of  reserve :  and 
this  fashion  seems  to  have  prevailed  also  among  the 
ancient'Irish.  The  Clymore  is,  literally,  the  long  or  two- 
handed  sword,  specimens  of  which  are  yet  preserved  in 
some  Highland  £Eunilies«  It  £s  a  weapon,  however,  tliat 
could  scarcely  have  been  in  general  use,  and  was  prdba^ 
bly  limited  to  officers  of  peculiar  strength  or  prowess,  as 
we  know^that  it  actually  was  sometimes  w;om  by  tbese^ 

This:  t\fo-handed.  sword  was  a^Norwegian  weapon,  and 
probably  reached  the  Highlands  from  that  source  ;^  as 
among  the  English,  it  seems,  to  have  been  derived: from 
the  Gothic  warriors.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  it  was  in- 
vented after  plate  armour^  against  which  a.  lighter  weapon 
was  of  little  avail.  Its  power  and  efiect  in  the.hanflsjt^ 
the  mounted  knights  of  the  days  of  ^hivalrj^  are,  well 
known;  but  it  was  also  used  on  foot  with  similar  con?* 
sequences.  Giraldus  tells  us  that  it,  would  cut  o^a 
uum's  thigh  through  his  armour,  <'  so  thiU;  one  parttof  the 
man  fell  on  one  side  of  the  horse,  and  the  remainder  on 
the  other."  In.  the  affair  of  Largs,  this  very.  feai.  was 
performed  by  pne  of  the  Norwegian  captajns,  Andrew 
Nicolsim^  upon  the  body  of  a  Scottish  warrior  whoni  the 
Norwegian  hidtortans  call  Perus,  and  Ferash ;  and  who, 
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Mccnrdmg  to  Wintoun,  was  a  certain  Peter  de  Ciirrie; 
an  usIbrtaQate  dandy,  apparently,  who  was  armed  and 
bedizened  in  the  very  pink  oi  the  mode,  with  a  belt,  in 
particular,  whick  the  poet  l^tarla  has  celebrated  in  his 
ode,  and  who  rode  up  and  down  along  the  Norwegian 
lihe,  in  defiance,  or  to  dispkiy  his  new  armour* 

The  term  has  now  long  been  applied  to  the  well-* 
known  sword  in  common  use.  Though  the  people  appear 
never  to  have  had  any  other  defensive  armour  than  the 
target,  the  chiefe  or  officers  must  have  occasionally  been 
better  protected ;  as  we  find  proofs  of  that  in  the  sculp- 
tures on  some  of  their  tombstones.  Some  relics  of  com- 
mem  plate  mail  have  also  been  preserved  as  further  evi- 
dence. Monipennie  indeed  says  that  the  Highlanders 
had  iron  bonnets,  and  habergeons  to  their  beds.  But 
he  is  a  very  fabulous  writer;  and  if  such  armour  had  ex- 
isted, so  as  to  hare  been  iu  general  use,  it  must  have 
been  remembered  and  preserved.  In  the  more  modem 
times  of  the  clans,  the  Highland  charge  is  described  as 
being  impetuous :  the  men,  iifter  the  first  fire,  throwing 
away  their  muskets  and  plaids,  and  advancing  with  their 
swords.  Even  so  recently,  it  is  said  that  they  could  hot 
be  rallied  when  beaten,  but  that  they  dispersed  and 
returned  home ;  as  they  did  when  the  action  was  over, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  plunder.  When  it  is 
remarked  that  they  made  an  orderly  retreat  at  Pinkie,  it 
seems  to  be  quoted  as  a  special  instance.  It  is  remarked 
also,  that  they  often  fell  on  the  g^und  to  avoid  the  effect 
of  the  enemies'  fire.  Before  action,  if  possible,  they  took 
up  the  higher  ground ;  either  to  gain  a  command  ibrfire^ 
or  to  render  their  charge  more  weighty.  Like  many 
other  mountaineers,  they  were  used,  when  in  possession 
of  fire  arms,  to  act  as  riflemen ;  but  it  never  has  been 
said  that  they  were  celebrated  as  marksmen.     It  has 
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beeo  Rftserted  that  they  gave  no  quarter,  and  that  they 
shed  blood  without  necessity,  even  down  tothebegfin- 
ning  of  the  last  century.  Their  reputation  for  cruelty, 
like  many  other  faults,  has,  however,  passed  away,  as  I 
have  elsewhere  more  particularly  remarked ;  and  it  is 
also  denied,  and  with  justice,  that  the  accusation  was 
generally  true. 

It  is  understood  that  where  the  clan  was  small,  or  of 
a  moderate  size,  it  was  formed  into  a  single  regiment ;  but 
that  when  large,  as  was  the  case  with  the  troops  brought 
forward  by  AthoU  and  Argyll,  it  was  subdivided  into  bat- 
talions. The  chief  was  the  Colonel,  and  the  gentlemen 
of  the  clan  formed  the  officers.  It  seems  also  to  be  per- 
fectly known,  that,  although  the  discipline  of  these  troops, 
in  the  circumstances  just  mentioned,  was  not  such  as  to 
meet  our  modern  military  ideas,  the  moral  discipline,  on 
a  march,  or  in  an  enemy's  country,  was  always  excellent; 
as  was  indeed  proved,  both  in  the  wars  against  the  Ca- 
meronians  and  in  1745.  At  the  same  time,  the  people 
always  displayed  great  alacrity  in  receiving  such  disci- 
pline as  was  taught :  and  even  now,  I  have  often,  myself, 
witnessed  the  surprising  rapidity  with  which  Highland 
Recruits  are  drilled.  The  carriage  of  a  soldier,  which 
generally  demands  some  time  to  be  acquired,  is  to  them 
but  the  work  of  a  day. 

They  were  always  remarked  for  being  afraid  of 
cavalry,  and  to  a  degree  which  is  sometimes  described 
as  absolutely  ludicrous ;  as  if  the  animal  itself  was  to 
devour  them.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  themselves 
were  never  mounted.  Of  the  Highlands,  it  is  true,  we 
may  say  what  was  said  of  Ithaca ;  yet  the  whole  country 
was  not  so  impracticable,  but  that  there  were  many  situ- 
ations where  they  might  have  used  irregular  <;avalry  and 
derived  great  advantages  from  them.    It  is  easy  to  ima- 
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gine  a  Highlander,  with  one  of  his  mountain  ponies,  form- 
ing a  yery  effective  Cossac;  always  abstracting  the  kilt, 
and  substituting  something  better  in  its  place.  But  it 
seems  as  if  they  had  never  even  thought  of  the  possibility 
of  such  a  thing:  a  circumstance  which  is  the  more  re- 
markable, as  it  might  be  imagined  that  horses  might 
have  been  rendered  of  great  use  on  their  plundering 
expeditions.  But  they  are  not  even  now  a  riding  people ; 
although,  almost  till  this  day,  the  horses  have  been  nearly 
as  numerous  as  the  men,  sometimes  more  so.  A  High- 
lander walks  sixty  or  seventy  miles  in  a  day,  without 
seeming  to  recollect  that  he  has,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen 
ponies  running  wild  about  his  hill,  doing  nothing.  Il 
would  be  a  curious  speculation  to  enquire  whether  the 
kilt  itself  was  not  the  cause  of  this:  as  little  causes  have 
produced  even  greater  effects. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  use  of  cavalry  could  not 
always  have  been  unknown  in  this  country.  The  evidence 
stands  on  Sueno's  stone,  at  Forres :  unless,  indeed,  the 
action  there  represented  was  fought  between  the  Danes 
andthePicts.  This  will  never  be  farther  settled;  but 
the  question  of  chariots  is  still  more  obscure.  I  shaft 
not  quote  the  Ossianic  poems  as  evidence  of  any  thing; 
but  that  the  ancient  Caledonians,  who  resisted  the  Roman 
armies,  had  chariots,  is  matter  of  Roman  history.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  this  was  a  Gothic  people,  as 
Pinkerton  imagines.  What  these  chariots  were,  and  how 
they  were  driven  in  a  country  without  roads,  if  indeed  it 
was  without  roads,  is  never  likely  to  be  accurately  known, 
though  their  construction  has  been  conjectured.  If  there 
could  be  a  moment's  doubt  respecting  the  existence  of 
chariots,  and  tbese  with  wheels,  even  as  far  back  as  the 
sixth  century,  it  is  removed  by  a  remark  in  Adonman, 
quoted  here  on  another  occasion,  who  relates  it  as  a  mi^ 
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facie,  .thi^  Oolamba  bad  (ravelled  a,  wbde  day  witboat  a 
litieh«-pin«  That,  boweverf  iBHst  bave  been  in  tbe  more 
civilized  and  flatter  parts  of  tbe  tben  Pictisfa  dominions. 
It  is  equally  plain,  that  if  tbe  Caledonians  who  impeded 
the  progress  of  tbe  Roman  army  bad  chariots,  they  conld 
not  have  been  mountaineer^  or  Highlanders ;  nnd  that 
these,  therefore,  have  no  reason  to  boast  of  that  resist- 
ance. It  is  perfectly  visionary  to  imagine  the  possibility 
of  any  carrmge  with  two  wheels,  be  its  construction  ever 
so  simple  and  strong,  travelling,  even  for  a  mile,  in  any 
part  of  the  Highlands,  unless  where  the  modem  roads 
have  been  made.  What  difficulties  this  throws  in  the 
way  of  some  points  relating  to  the  Ossianic  poems,  I  need 
not  now  enquire ;  that  being  done  elsewhere. 

While  the  singular  activity  of  tbe  Highlanders  must 
have  rendered  them  admirable  light  troops  and  partizans, 
tbeir  endurance  end  strengftb  wonderfully  qualified  them 
for  long  miurches.  It  is  said  that  Montrose's  troops  some«- 
limes  marched  sixty  miles  in  a  day.  Their  mode  of  life 
is  not  yet  so  far  changed,  but  that  tbey  retain  this  valu* 
able  military  quality  ia  perfection ;  but  it  is  rendered  of 
little  comparative  value,  where,  as  has  been  too  much 
Ae  case,  men  of  different  countries  or  powers  are  unitedr 
in  the  same  regiment,  and  when  araoues  made  of  many 
discordant  materials  must  move  in  large  masses  together* 
Martin  relates  that,  on  an  expedition,  it  was  the  pn^:^ 
tice  to  slay  the  first  animal  they  n^et  on  the  enemies' 
ground,  and  to  sprinkle  the  colours  for  good  luck.  This, 
if  I  mistake  not,  was  also  a  Norw^giim  superstition* 
Another  modification  of  this  superstition  is  rather  lud^ 
crons  than  cruel.  It  was  a  good  omen  to  meet  with  a 
woman  on  setting  out,  provided  they  could  succeed  iu 
^bawing  blood  from  her  above  tbe  arm-pit.  When  I  say 
IttiUcreus,  however,  1  only  allude  ^to  some  recent  in- 
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stences^  where  the  ceremony  was  performed  in  a  regular 
manneri  by  drawing  4  few  drc^  of  Uood,  according  to 
srieotifie  rules,  from  diie  teoiple  or  jugular  Vein.  In  the 
t>lden  time^  it  is  likely  that  they  were  not  so  scrupulone : 
and  Aat  the  unfortunate  biped  intruder  sometimeis 
shared  the  fate  of  the  goat  or  the  cow. 

Each  clan  had  its  war  cry,  as  eddi  had  tts  badge ;  the 
latter  being  a  necessary  expedient  where  there  were  no 
unifcurms  or  re^mental  colours ;  as  it  is  not  even  pre- 
ttended  that  the  common  men  wore  those  difibrently 
coloui*ed  tartans  by  which  the  clans  w&te  supposed  to  be 
distinguished;  and  as  even  some  of  these  would  have 
been  undistingnishable  in  the  confusion  of  a  fight.  What 
th«  badges  and.  what  the  cries  were,  hast  been  preserved 
fdr  some  and  conjectured  for  others ;  ndr  need  I  enume^ 
tale  either  the  one  or, the  other*  Of  the  fdrmer^  cuiyi  it 
has  been  said  by  Lowland  critics,  that  it  would  havfi  been 
prudent  to  have  alivays  named  such  plants  as  w^e  na^ 
lives  of  the  country,  instead  of  exo^cs  Bcaroely  yei  known 
in  its  gardens.  The  field  e^uipag^e  of  the  H^blandeti^ 
is  known  to  have  been  their  plaidi^;  nor  wiH  any  due 
.questioti  that  th^  w^e^  in  trudi,  a  hardy  as  they  were  a 
bold  race.  Yet  we  must  not  forget  that  thc^  power  of 
taking  and  keeping  the  fidd  in  this  manner,  has  been  de^ 
moBstrated  by.  all  species  of  troops  during  the  last  two 
wiLrs^  nor  can  even  the  wars  6f  Montrose  produce  anjr 
instaiice  of  Highlanders  keeping  the  field  b0  Icmg;  Md 
during  a  season  so  inclement,  as  that  whicli  occurred 
during  the  unfortunate  expedition  to  the  Helder^  and 
With  as  little  means  of  cavmiig.  We  Inay  surely  grant 
the  Hi^lan<]brs  all  the  praise  they  merit,  wMiout  robbing 
sU  th^  rest  of  mankind  of  its  just  dues.  lit  the  fiicility 
,of  living  on  little  foad,  they,  however,  &r  exceeded  all 
Jfche  troops  of  present  eivflized  Europe.    The  Swedes  and 
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Russians  of  Charles  the  twelfth's  time,  might,  howerer, 
probably  haFe  competed  for  the  palm  of  abstinence  with 
them :  it  is  likely  that  many  of  the  latter  would  still. 
Meal  mixed  wiA  water  appears  to  have  been  the  regular 
food  of  the  campaign;  but  we  must  also  recollect,  that 
the  low  country  Scots  were  formerly  satisfied  with  the 
same  diet,  and  showed  equal  abstinence. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  usage  of  the  northern 
nations,  to  communicate  their  signal  of  war  by  means  of 
beacon  lights.  We  do  not  hear  of  thk  practice  among 
the  clans;  and  perhaps  it  was  not  often  applicable,  on 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  mode  in 
which  .the  people  were  dispersed.  But  the  practice  of 
sending  the  fi^  cross,  or  Crosh  Tarie,  as  it  has  been 
called)  belonged  also  to  their  northern  progenitors.  In 
some  eases,  Ais  was  a  mere  stick,  burnt  at  one  end  and 
bloody  at  the  other,  or  provided  with  a  piece  of  cloth 
dipped  in  blood,  denouncing  fire  and  sword  against  the 
disobedient;  in  others,  the  cross  of  shame  was  attached 
to  one  extremity ;  and  the  place  of  meeting  was  commu- 
nicated by  a  word.  If,  as  is  stated,  it  is  true,  that  thk  pass- 
word and  signal  were  circulated  through  Breadalbane, 
and  over  a  space  of  thirty-two  miles,  in  three  hours,  no 
one  certainly,  to  whom  they  were  in  succession  committed, 
allowed  the  grass  to  grow  under  his  feet.  Antiquaries 
who  love  to  fish  in  troubled  waters,  may  enquire  whether 
the  Christmas  game  of  Jack's  alive,  is  not  derived  from 
the  transit  of  the  fiery  cross. 

And  thus,  in  the  concatenation  of  things,  we  have 
brought  the  war  to  a  conclusion,  and  returned  to  anti- 
quities, and  thence  to  Fortingal,  once  more.  The  circu- 
lar stone  woiics  called  Danish,  are  very  numerous  in  this 
neighbourhood ;  reaching  into  Glen  Lyon  on  one  side, 
and  to  Edradour  and  Blair  in  AthoU,  and  even  beyond 
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the  latter,  on  the  other ;  being  farther  found  even  as  far 
south  as  Dunkeld.  This  must  always  have  been  an 
opulent  country,  because  it  is  a  fertile  one ;  and  this 
offers  a  much  easier  solution  of  the  matter  than  any  of 
the  imaginary  causes  for  these  works  which  have  been 
suggested.  Strath  Tay  must  always  have  been  populous : 
it  had  wealth  to  defend  and  people  to  defend  it  with. 
Roman  coins,  and  urns,  said  also  to  be  Roman,  have  been 
dug  up  in  this  neighbourhood ;  audit  is  pretended  to 
point  out  the  traces  of  a  Roman  camp. 
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After  passing  FMrtiagil,  diere  is  a  skort  speoe^  of 
no  peculiar  interest ;  but  the  Lyon  is  then  seen  forcing 
its  way  through  a  deep  and  narrow  pass,  quitting  that 
long  and  spacious  valley  which  is,  more  properly,  called 
Glen  Lyon.  The  character  of  this  valley  is  quite  distinct 
•from  that  of  any  in  the  Highlands;  uniting  the  appear- 
ances of  a  glen  and  a  strath,  being  prolonged  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  twelve  miles,  almost  in  a  straight  line  from 
this  pass  to  Meggarnie,  where  its  beauty  ceases,  and 
being  bounded,  on  both  sides,  by  continuous  and  almost 
unbroken  ridges  of  mountain,  of  a  very  steep  acclivity. 
It  is  also  a  g^een  glen  and  a  wooded  one,  and  is  highly 
peopled;  and  although  this  general  description  might 
imply  uniformity,  it  presents  considerable  variety  of  cha- 
racter throughout  If  its  landscapes  do  not  resemble 
those  of  the  valleys  formerly  described,  they  have  a 
character  as  decided  as  it  is  purely  their  own.  There  is 
not  here  that  succession  of  distant  trees  in  perpetual 
diminution,  and  that  consequent  intricacy  and  minute- 
ness of  ornament,  which  belong  to  Strath  Tay,  or  even 
to  the  vaUey  of  Blair ;  nor  are  the  outlines  and  forms  of 
the  hills  60  varied  by  the  successive  appearance  of  dis- 
tant ranges  and  summits,  as  in  most  of  the  glens  which  I 
have  described  on  other  occasions.  But  to  compensate 
that,  there  is  a  simplicity  and  breadth  in  the  general 
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forms,  logetlier  with  strong  markings  in  the  shape  of  the 
ground  and  in  the  sky  line,  from  which  the  leading  <^a- 
racters  of  this  landscape  are  chiefly  derived ;  while,  in 
place  of  the  dazading  minuteness  of  successive  Had  di^ 
miniiAing  trees,  the  woods  and  the  gproups,  ai^d  eyen 
the  rows  and  single  trees,  which  skirt  the  river,  or  aore 
scattered  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  and  in  the  bottom  of 
tbe  valley,  are  all  marked  by  the  same  character  of  dis^ 
tindness  and  simplicity  whidi  belong  to  the  ground 
itself;  tfans  mamtaiiiing  a  bs^mony  of  style  in  every  part. 
To  this  I  must  add,  Ihot  not  only  is  Glen  Lyon  thus 
beiHitifiil,  alnlost  throughout  a  large  portion  of  its  extent, 
with  Utile  nuMre  of  blank  perhaps  than  suffices  for  qon-^ 
trast,  but  that  it  presents,  for  the  artist's  use,  many  dis« 
tinct  and  striking  landscapes,  in  difibrent  modes  of  com-^  ^ 
position ;  always  rendered  peculiarly  rich  in  the  middle 
and  feregrounds,  tad  hence  also  differing  from  those  of 
most  of  the  valleys  formerly  described,  where  so  much  de« 
pends  on  the  middle  distances  and  on  the  outlines  upon 
the  sky.  The  want  of  variety  and  of  space  in  the  extreme 
dktances,  m^ht  indeed  .almost  seem  a  defect  in  this 
place;  were  it  not  that  the  landscape  does  not  materially 
depend  on  these  for  its  character:  which  tiiay  almost  be 
considered  as  appertaining  to  close  scenery,  if  such  a 
term  can  be  applied  to  so  Sp^cioui^  a  valley. 

The  steep  descent  into  Gl^n  Lyon,  anpud  dark  and 
dense  woods,  is  very  striking;  and  we  immediately  enter 
on  a  narrow:  part  of  it,  giving  room  to  little  more  than  the 
road,  and  to  the  river,  which  rolls  mi^estically  along 
beneath  lofty  overhanging  mountains  and  amid  trees  of 
noble  growth.  These,  with  all  the  freedom  of  nature* 
are  nevertheless  so  disiposed  on  its  banks^  skirting  it  as 
with  an  avenue,  that  we  almost  .imagine  we  su'e  entering; 
on  some  pleasure  grounds,  and  naturally  icK^  for  the 
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house  to  which  they  may  belong.  It  is  all  a  splendid 
park  scene,  where  every  thing  is  already  done,  but 
where  all  is  deserted  and  all  in  the  huids  of  nature.  To 
the  artist,  it  affords  many  fine  subjects  for  drawing,  in  a 
peculiar  style  of  river  scenery,  where  the  trees,  each  of 
which  might  form  studies,  as  well  for  their  magnitude  as 
for  their  beauty*  variety,  and  distinctness,  form  even  a  more 
important  part  of  the  landscape  than  the  hills,  which  rise 
suddenly  up,  high  and  rocky  towards  the  sky;  adding, 
to  the  ornaments  of  the  river,  the  support  and  contrast 
which  confer  on  it  an  alpine  character.  I  ought  to  have 
said  before,  that  where  the  Tay  and  the  Lyon  join,  the  latter 
is  scarcely  inferior  in  consequence,  so  that  its  importance 
in  the  scenery,  as  a  mere  body  of  water,  is  easily  compre- 
hended ;  while,  in  different  places,  it  presents  the  differ- 
ent characters  of  a  river  forcing  its  turbulent  way 
Arough  a  rocky  channel,  of  a  deep  and  smooth  stream 
glidmg  majestically  beneath  its  high  banks,  and  of  a 
meandering  water  whose  bright  and  distant  glimpses 
are  occasionally  seen  as  they  break  out  among  the 
trees  which  adorn  it,  or  among  the  intricacies  of  the 
gpround* 

As  the  valley  expands  beyond  this  part,  the  scenery 
changes  its  character  in  various  ways,  so  as  to  display,  in 
some  places,  new  modes  of  river  landscape,  in  others, 
the  wide  and  prolonged  strath,  bounded  by  its  lofty 
hills  and  stretching  away  with  a  succession  of  irregular 
ground  and  of  scattered  trees  and  woods ;  offering  a 
class  of  vale  scenery  as  distinct  from  all  that  we  had 
before  seen,  as  it  is  g^and  and  picturesque.  I  dare  not 
attempt  to  specify  these,  but  may  observe  that  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  will  be  found  about  the  middle  of 
the  valley ;  one  of  which,  in  particular,  cannot  foil  to 
attract  notice,  from  combining,  with  the  richness  that 
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arises  from  the  repetition  of  trees  along  a  river  in  a  dis- 
tant and  intricate  succession,  that  grandeur  and  sim^ 
plicity  in  their  forms  and  disposition  which  I  have  aL* 
ready  pointed  out  as  peculiar  to  this  place.  Ifc  is  an 
additional  source  of  variety  in  these  landscapes,  thait,  in 
many  parts,  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is  exceedingly 
irregular;  being  marked  with  deep  and  frequent  undu- 
lations of  the  ground,  or  with  transverse  hills  and  de«- 
pressions,  instead  of  that  continuous  level  so  common  in 
most  glens  and  straths  in  the  Highlands.  If  the  long 
and  high  terraces  which  mark  the  former  levels  of  the 
river,  add  nothing  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  they  are 
at  least  interesting  objects ;  from  their  great  continuity 
and  distinctness,  and  from  their  enabling  us  to  trace, 
with  perhaps  more  ease  than  in  any  other  spot,  the  great 
series  of  changes  which  the  bottom  of  this  valley  has 
undergone. 

For  some  space  before  reaching  Meggarnie,  there  k 
no  longer  any  distinct  landscape,  but  the  valley  still 
continues  pleasing,  though  wild,  and  wooded  as  fiur  as 
the  domain  of  this  r^note  and  strangely  selected  country*^ 
seat;  after  which  all  beauty  ceases,  and  the  whole  is  a 
rude  mountain  glen,  with  little  decision  of  feature,  even 
to  the  source  of  the  river.  From  this  point,  there  is  a 
road  over  the  ridge  of  Ben  Lawers  to  Killin,  forming  a 
communicating  branch  of  the  military  roads ;  wild  and 
arduous,  and  if  without  picturesque  beauty,  not  without 
interest.  On  the  further  declivity,  however,  as  it  de^ 
scendis  on  Loch  Tay,  it  affords  some  magnificent  views 
of  the  upper  part  of  this  lake,  a^d  of  Killin:  superior 
indeed  to  those  which  are  obtained,  further  south,  from 
the  immediate  ascent  of  Ben  Lawers.  I  have  rarely  met 
with  such  effects  among  the  clouds  of  these  mountainoua 
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Fegicm%  air  I  kere  experienced  tbe  last  time  1  creMed 
kt  effects,  die  occasional  spfemkrar  of  which  is  well 
known  to  those  who  have  had  similar  opportunities.  There 
was  a  dense  mist  with  rain>  uonsuidly  dense  and  cfairic, 
and  it  was  n^  chance  to  reach  the-  rude  obelisk  which 
naariEs  Ae  summit,  at  the*  very  middle  of  an  eclipse  of  the 
snn.  Had  it  been  a  total' one,  the  darkness  could  scwcely 
have  been  griBater  than  it  was  here.  I  was  alone  on  this 
wild  ridgie,  aU,  of  tbe  few  objects  which  I  could  discern, 
appeared  vast  and  formless,  shadowy,  and  vague,  and 
Hncertaifi ;  and  all  was  fearfully  silent,  except  the  whist- 
Hug  of  the  wind,  which  seemed  to  sound  mysteriously 
among  the  whirling  and  entangling  cloudsr  The  obelisk 
itself,  dimly  seen  among  the  gray  mists  by  the  doubt- 
fid  lighl^  appeared  a  huge  spectre ;  the  genius  of  the 
aig^t  and  the  storm.  I  could  not  help  pausing  to  consi^ 
der  this  strange  chaos  of  half-embodied  vacancy^  an  abyss 
of  darkness  and  mist  and  doubt  and  silence,  a  day  of 
night  niore  sobnm  than  the  night  itself,  a  darkness  more 
tcemendous  than  the  utmostgloom  of  midnight.  We  have 
aU  felt  the  force  of  Milton's  expression ;  batthm'e  was 
here  more  tfian  the  merely  visible  forms  of  daikness, 
more  than  that  conjectural  and  appalling  gloom  which 
we  me^  in  the  deep  cavern,  or  in  the  twilight-  wood^ 
or  on  the  stormy  and  midnight  sea  shore,  displaying  the 
doubtful  shapes  of  things  unknown.  As  the  mists  and 
tbe  showem  drove  along  before  the  gale,  now  rising  up 
as  from  an  unknown  abyss  below,  and  then  descending 
as  from  above^  at  one  moment  every  object  vanished, 
and  all  was  one  blank  ^  all  empty,  around,  above,  below. 
Again^aa  Aey  passed  away,  huge  and  lAadowy  forms 
seemed  to  appeav  for  an  instant,  and,  in  a  moment  agaiOf 
all  was  gone;  adding,  by  the  semUanceof  motion,  to 
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tbie^^ghostly  and  fearful  images  that  seemed  ftitting  and 
ipfitipg  ^mc^g  ih&  dark  twisting  YapiMini,  and  whose 
Yoices  ahnosit  seemed  to  be  sQundiog  holloew  in  llie 
storiHi 

Had  I  not  been  alone,  half  the  ^ect  of  this  seene^ 
eirent  J  should  rather  callit,  wobM-  have  been  lost.  Had 
I  not,  knowA,  or  supposed,  whither  the  road  was  opn- 
dnoting  me,  and  believed  that  I  might  trust  myself  to  it, 
I  might  have  added  anxiety  or  fear^  and  have  related  ov 
feigned,  like.  Will  Marvel,  a  tale  of  terrors.  Had  i 
not  recollected,  the  eclipse,  I  might  have  chosen  to  inuu- 
gine  that  the  millenium  was  at  bimd;  and,  as  it  is,  i 
haveforfeiteda  noMe  opportunity  of  ^^  splendidfalsehood,^ 
of  surprising  the  audience  with  the  htst(Mry  of  my  he-* 
rcNsm.  But  the  dark  moon  passed  off  as  I  descended 
th^.  mountain ;  and  as  I  attained  the  edgeof  Uie  cloud,  a 
wild  and  strange  vision  of  ZiOch  Tay  appeared  at  inter* 
vals  among  the  rolling  and  ending  mists,,  gleaming 
bidght  in.  the  si^n.  Highet  and  bigbttr  tl|e  curtain  rose^ 
becoming  silvery  and  bngbt  «»  it&  lower  edge  sliH 
showed,  faintly  glittering  through  its  tender  vapour,  the 
rich.valeofKilUn,  appearing  kself  to  oMive^  likeama^ 
gkal  illusion ;  a^  fairy  landscape  in  the  clouds.  Closing 
again,  the  whole  gay  vision  vanished  ^  till,  at  lengdi^ 
rolling  off  on.  all  hands  in  huge  cnrlii^  fold%  I  thought 
of  Harlequin  and  Columbine^  and  sdl  my  poetical  idea» 
wercidissipated^  They  would  have  been  effectually  dis^ 
sipi^ed  at  any  rate,  when  I  found  myself  dripping  and 
shivering  en  the  edge  of  the -long  ravme.  which  leada 
down  the  mountain  side# 

Like  the  whirligig  which  returns  to  your  hand  when 
itbas  got  to  the  utmost  length  of  its  chain,  I  must  come 
bade  to  Kenmore,  to  take  tbenoe  a  new  flight :  <*  forcing 
whole  regionsi  in  despite  of  geography,  to  change  their 
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rite."  But  I  know  not  that  I  can  say  aaght  of  Kenmore 
and  Taymoath  which  has  not  been  said  by  others,  and 
wUch  was  never  said  by  any  one  worse  than  by  Bnms ; 
whoywhenever  he  attempted  to  describe  natural  scenery 
unconnected  widi  his  own  peculiar  nK»ral  views  and  si- 
tuations, sank,  the  lowest  of  the  low.  But  the  verses  on 
Taymouth  are  quoted  as  often  as  the  cotter's  Saturday 
night ;  and.  thus  do  the  multitude  discriminate  what  they 
imagine  they  admire.  There  is  a  diarm  at  first  sight,  and 
an  air  of  importance  at  the  same  time,  about  this  little 
village,  as  if  it  was  the  capital  of  a  region  and  the  sea 
port  of  a  mountain  land,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  soon  dis- 
sipated. But  its  real  merits  remdn :  space,  order,  neat- 
ness, and  a  situation  not  easily  paralleled,  in  a  moun- 
tainous country,  for  conunodiousness  and  beauty«  In 
England,  such  a  village  might  have  become  a  large 
town:  the  resort  of  the  semi-opulent,  unemployed,  and 
retired  people  in  which  that  country  abounds.  Scotland 
is  far  dtferently  situated  in  this  respect ;  while  the  in- 
crease of  Kenmore  is  naturally  checked  by  the  monopo- 
lizing property  which  surrounds  it,  and  by  its  long- 
established  rival,  Aberfeldie.  We  must  grieve  here  over 
the  wretched  architectural  pretensions  of  its  tower; 
which,  without  an  additional  foot  of  stone,  might  have 
been  rendered  as  beautiful  as  it  is  now  paltry.  But  the 
dfemon  of  bad  taste  seems  tb  have  taken  the  whole  sur- 
rounding spot  under  his  especial  protection:  marring 
what  it  could  not  destroy.  The  architect  of  Inverara 
probably  supposed  that  he  had  performed  a  mighty  act 
when  he  placed  a  casino,  I  ought  to  say,  casino  upon  casi- 
no, on  the  top  of  a  baronial  Grothic  keep :  but  he  of  Tay- 
mouth, resolved  to  outwit  him,  has  surmounted  his  castle 
with  a  church.  If  the  effect  was  good,,  the  incongruity 
might  be  pardoned ;  but  the  illegitimate  produce  is,  at 
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the  same  time,  ponderoas  and  airy,  fantastical  and  dull : 
<^  a  house  wbicb  this,  of  cards  might  build/^ 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstauce  about  Taymouth,  that 
although  it  appears  to  possess  all  the  elements  of  land- 
scape, in  its  bright  lake,  its  noble  river,  its  rich  valley, 
its  woods,  and  its  lofty  hills,  it  affords  no  subject .  for 
painting.    It  wants  variety  also:  since,  once  seen,  it  is 
all  seen.    It  must  nevertheless  be  allowed  the  praiiiie  of 
grandeur  and  beauty ;  yet  the  former  is  diminished^  as 
'  the  latter  is  materially  impaired,,  by  the  artificial  man- 
ner in  which  the  grounds  have  been  laid  out  and. the 
hills  planted.    It  is  plain  that  it  is  the  base  offspring  of 
a  capability-man ;  who,  unable  to  comprehend  the  cha- 
racter of  the  scene,  has  done  all  he  could  to  reduce  it,  by 
.the  clump  and  the  cabbage  line,  to  the  standard  receipt 
for  beauty.    Whether  deformed  by  Brown  or  not,  it  is  of 
his  school.  The  hills  are  dotted  and  spotted  with  dry  and 
formal  lumps  of  trees,  and  the  more  extensive  planta- 
tions are  all  similarly  bounded  bylines  of  iron;  filling 
the  whole  so  completely,  as  to  reduce  it  all  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  artifice  and  stiffness,  and  utterly  marring  its 
natural  freedom  and.  grandeur  of  character.    It  is  like 
Xude,  but  on  a  far  other  scale ;  so  that  while  this  is  but 
a  patch  in  a  wide  and  splendid  natural  landscape,  too 
small  to  cause  much  evil,  and,  in  some  respects,  even 
advantageous,  every  thing  at  Taymouth,  hills,  water, 
valley,  and  even  the  sky,  cut  by  ignoble. regiments  and 
platoons,  is  an  artificial  and  drilled  scene  that  seems  to 
have  been  modelled  in  a  toyshop  and  transplanted  hither 
by  a  chain  and  a  theodolite. 

The  system  of  Brown  has  been  defended,  because,  as 
it  is  said,  his  conceptions  were  correct  and  in  good  taste, 
and  thal^  the  dryness  and  artifice  of  the  produce  were  to 
be  remedied  by  time.    Admitting  that  time  might  do 
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inach  in  tem6ving  the  immediate  formality,  it  never  yet 
bas  given,  and  never  wUI,  give  ease  and  grace  to  bis  plans ; 
nor  can  it  ever  destroy  tbe  appearance  of  art,  and  of  an 
ugly  art.  It  is  not  to  art,  as  sncb,  tbat  we  ought  to 
<)hject  in  these  cases ;  for  where  man  is  the  obvious  mas- 
ter, where  he  is  seeking  for  convenience  and  comfort  as 
wdl  as  for  beauty,  he  is  justified  in  using  it.  There  is 
also  a  congruity  in  the  artificial  arrangement  of  our  do- 
mestic landscape,  because  it  is  related  to  our  architec- 
ture. It  is  proper  that  the  domain  should  form  a  portion 
of  that  artifice  which  determines  the  form  and  position 
of  the  bouse ;  and  particularly  where  that  domain  is  im- 
mediately subservient  to  our  comforts  and  our  uses, 
fliat  portion,  however,  is  limited  to  certain  bounds;  and 
there  art  may  appear  with  propriety,  and  ought  to  appemr. 
But  it  may  be  magnificent  or  graceful  art,  and  it  ad- 
mits of  propriety  and  congruity ;  of  adaptaticm  to  die 
nature  without,  as  to  the  archkecture  widiin.  It  is  thus 
that  the  noble  stretch  of  the  avenue  is  justified;  and 
there  are  few  avenues  finer  than  the  wdl-known  lime- 
tree  avenue  of  Taymouth:  it  is  thus  that  we  justify  the 
shaved  lawn,  the  tri^nned  walks,  and  even  the  archi- 
tectural garden,  whidi,  modern  fashion,  always  in  ex- 
tremes, has  abolished.  But  in  tbe  syst^n  to  which  I  am 
here  objecting,  the  art  otfends,  because  it  is  an  attempt 
to  imitate  nature,  and  because  it  is  a  failure.  It  professes 
one  thing  and  has  performed  anolJier.  As  natilre,it  would 
be  ug^y,  becadse  it  is  stiff  and  grMeless ;  and,  as  art,  k  is 
ugly,  because  it  is  careless  anilf  clumsy  m*t.  It  is  li  kind 
of  enormous  topiary  work.  It  has  no  relation  or  resem- 
blance to  natural  landscape;  and  it  has  not  the  dedsion 
or  the  grandeur  which  evince  the  conceptions  of  nian  mnA 
prove  his  power  over  nature.  Such,  not  to  dweH  on  thk 
subject^  are  the  leading  faults  of  tbiis  systetai.    But  it  is 
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e¥€^  a  ^ei^er  one,  that  it  holds  no  regard  to  previous 
natnre.  It  is  an  aniversal  receipt  which  reduces  every 
Aing  to  one  face  and  aspect.  It  ii^  in  rain,  after  this^  to 
talk  of  the  genius  of  its  inventor.  All  scenes,  the  wide 
plain,  the  spadous  vale,  Ae  narrow  valley,  the  undulat- 
ing hiHs,  and  Ae  lofty  mountain,  become  the  same  land- 
scapew  There  is  no  invention :  and  k  }s  evident  that  its 
proMulgator  never  could  have  formed  the  slightest  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  that  landscape  which  he  pire^ 
tended  to  produce  or  to  embellish.  The  receipt  is  infal*- 
lible ;  it  is  universal  and  invariable,  and  may  be  applied 
by  any  one.  It  is  said  that  Brown  was  a  gardener.  Itiat 
may  be:  but  we  might  have  imagined  hitai  a  cook;  for 
hi»  bors  d'ce«vres  and  entries  reseib$»te  fully  a^  much  a; 
well  ordered  table  as  they  do  the  sausages  and  patty  pans 
of  a  flower  garden.  He'  belted  and  clumped  park  is,  at 
best,  but  a  huge  flower  garden ;  and  the  obvious  im?ta- 
tipn  19  one  source  of  its  meanness,  though  we  do  not  al- 
ways reflect  on  the  cause. 

If  we  ooAld  be  surprised  at  any  thing  of  this  kind, 
knowing  how  fashion  prevails  over  taste,  how  rare  the 
latter  quality  is,  and  how  mankind  follows  him  who 
mAl^esbdd  imd  high  pretensions^  we  should  be  surprised 
at  the  wide  adbption  and  long  prevalence  of  this  system, 
and  at  the  donseqikent  enormous  expense  which  has  been' 
browed  on  these  imaginary  improvements.  There  is 
nmch,  even  yet,  to  excke  our  wonder,  when  we  see  the 
facility  Tipith  which  the  opulent  still  yi^d  up  their  purses 
and  Ibeir  lands  to  the  guidance  of  any  new  and  upstart 
pretej^er  ta  taste  in  A^se  matters.  It  is  {impossible  that 
persons  of  such  narrow  views  and  mechanical  habits, ' 
can  succeed  ib  ^  undertaking  which  requires,  alike, 
mitch  taste  and  much  education.  It  is  tiot  too  much  to 
sny  that  it  isl  the  highest  department  of  landscape  paint-  ' 
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ing;  implyiDg  the  most  perfect  and  universal  intimacy 
with  Nature  under  every  one  of  her  possible  forms,  and 
an  acquaintance  with  the  general  rules  and  practical 
principles  of  art,  no  Jess  perfect. 

,  I  do  not  mean  to  follow  a  party  which  exclaims  about 
the  picturesque,  which  cants  about  roughness  and  wild- 
ness,  and  which  would  make  every  scene  the  subject  of 
a  painting.  This  is  a  mistaken  extreme,  were  the  prac- 
tice possible,  which  it  is  not.  The  landscape  gardener, 
uning  that  term  in  its  best  sense,  has  no  such  power  over 
bis  materials  and  his  tools  as  the  painter.  Neither  can 
he  hope,  nor  ought  he  to  desire,  to  convert  the  ground 
which  he  has  undertaken,  into  a  picture  or  a  series  of 
pictures.  It  is  his  business  to  study  the  natural  character 
and  tendency  of  the  peculiar  beauties  or  circumstances 
with  which  he  has  to  deal ;  to  follow  and  embellish  na- 
ture ^here  he  can,. not  tO: force  her  to  conform  to  a  sys- 
tem. Thus  he  will  ensure  alike,  congruity  and  variety. 
An  improver  of  this  class  will  not  attempt  to  reduce  the 
mountain  and  the  plain,  v  the  wide  sweeping  hills  and  the 
narrow  valley,  to  the  same  aspect.  He  will  study  the 
uative  physiognomy  of  the  lake,  the  river,  the  glen,  or 
the  acclivity ;  and  he  will  study  also  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  each  rirer,  and  of  every  hill  or  plain  that  may 
cpme  under  his  comniaad.  To  these  he  will  apply  his 
plantations,,  (for  he  has  little  else  to  work  with)  as 'the 
principles  of  beauty,  and  congruity,  and  effect,  in  nature 
and  in  art,  direct;  and  from  these  also  he  will  remove 
what  may  ioterferewith  the  character  or  the  composition 
of  the  scenes  which  he.  may  have  the  means  of  thus  ex- 
tricating and  improving. 

Nor  can  all  this  be  done  as  it  ought,  except  by  him 
^ho  is  familiar  with  natur^e  in  all  her  endless  forms, 
w.hose  eye  is  ever  open  to  seise  the  most  delicate  and 
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evanescent  beauties,  who  can  discover  where  a  peculiar 
feature  of  grace  is  suffocated  or  where  it  is  imperfect, 
who  can  see  where  nature  tends,  what  she  might  have 
done,  and  wha^  obstructions  a  variety  of  accidents,  in 
defect  or  in  excess,  or  in  casual  misafrangement,  hais 
thrown  in  the  way  of  her  attempts.  It  is  he  whose  ey'e 
is  ever  open  to  natural  landscape,  who  has  studied  it  as 
a  painter  does,  and  as  none  but  a  painter  can  do,  who  is 
the  true  landscape  gardener ;  and  it  is  thus,  but  thus 
only,  that  this  occupation  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
landscape  painter,  and  can,  as  a  trade,  properly  belong 
to  no  one  else.  It  is  among  the  Turners,  and  the  Wards, 
and  the  Martins,  that  we  should  choose  our  profession^ 
landscape, gardeners;  not  among  the  Loudons  and  the 
Reptons.  These  are  not  the  architects  of  landscape ;  they 
are  the  stone-masons  of  this  branch  of  art.  It  is  he  tob, 
who  to  the  intimate  and  wide  study  of  nature  has  added 
an  acquaintance  equally  intimate  with  the  works  of 
painters,  who  can  alone  extricate,  from  wild  nature,  the 
several  characters  under  which  she  often  conceals,  rather 
than  displays,  her  forms  and  her  beauties.  With  the 
eye  of  Claude,  he  sees  the  landscape  that  Salvator  might 
have  overlooked ;  and  thus  too  he  discovers,  by  the  aid 
of  Hobbima  and  Ruysdael,  what,  if  his  studies  had  been 
limited  to  Wilson,  he  might  have  passed  unnoticed. 
But,  more  than  this,  the  landscape  painter  is  not  called 
on  to  do;  and  more  than  this,  the  judicious  improver  will 
never  attempt.  To  endeavour  to  manufacture  landscapes 
fitted  for  painting,  is  to  exceed  the  legitimate  bounds  of 
improvement,  and  to  become  a  pedant  instead  of  an  im- 
prover. To  such  I  would  as  little  commit  power  as  to 
the  capability-man. 

It  is  another  advantage  which  the  judicious  landscape 
painter  possesses  over  the  common  improver,  that  his 
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alterations  contepipl^  equally  the  smaller  asd  the 
grea^r  features.  He  is  i^nstomed  to  traoe  tk»  separate 
beajuti^  required  for  every  point  ct  his  landscape^  be 
sees  where  a}I  the  elemeats  with  whif^  he  has  beea 
accustomed  to  operiite  are  tme,  and  where  they  are  fake, 
where  they  are  marked  by  grace  and  where  by  'd^omuty, 
where  and  how  they  may  be  modified  or  suppressed, 
brought  to  light  or  excluded,  or  improved  by  addition 
or  retrenchment  Every  bank,  and  stone,  and  tree,  has 
been  to  him  a  study,  as  much  as  the  geneml  composkkm, 
th^  colouring,  and  the  greater  features;  and  frem  all 
these  he  will  produce  beauty,  of  which  the  system-mon- 
ger has  no  conception.  And  it  is  in  the  smaller  parts 
that  such  alterations  are  most  easily  made;  in  those  very 
parts  which  do  not  enter  into  tfie  contemplation  of  the 
common  capabilityrman.  Our  powers  over  the  gpeneial 
landscape  are  very  limited ;  but  we  can  modyiy  the  sepa- 
rate porMons  to  beauty,  with  little  comparative  labmr 
nnd  expense.  To  these  we  look,  as  ta  the  Buddle 
grounds  and  foregrounds  of  the  painted  landscape ;  a&d 
thus,  often,  by  means  of  a  single  tree  planted  or  removed, 
a  few  bushes  added  to  conceal  a  ^fect,  or  a  few  cut 
down  to  display  a  beauty,  or  by  trivial  removals  of  earth 
from  a  river  bank,  or  of  similar  additions  to  change  a 
line  or  a  form,  the  artist  of  taste  will  produce,  and  often 
at  a  trivial  ei^pense,  that  which  the  trading  improver  is 
unaUe  to  see,  or,  possibly,  destroys,  with  much  labour 
and  much  money* 

I  have  said  elsewhere,  when  on  the  subject  of  archi- 
tectmre,  that  it  is  one  of  the  great  merits  of  taste  to  be  an 
economical  quality.  Nor  can  this  one  of  its  properties  be 
any  where  more  successftilly  demonstrated  than  in  land- 
scape gardening.  When  we  contemplate  the  enormous 
sums  of  money  that  Imve  been  lavished  in  raising  or 
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loweiing  ground,  in  ^pmniDg  canals  and  lakes,  and  in 
injndiciond  plantations,  and  wben  we  see  what  the  effects 
are ;  and  when  we  reflect,  on  the  other  hand,  with  %hat 
slender  efforts  beauty  might  oft^i  han  beei^  obtained  in 
judicious  hands,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  something 
more  than  money  is  required  in  this  line  of  art,  and  that 
extravagance  and  failure  are  generally  allied.  The  an- 
cient painter  who  could  not  make  his  Venus  beautiful, 
made  her  fine.  I  have  remarked  elsewhere,  that  the  art 
of  seeing  landscape  in  nature  is  limited  to  few,  and  is  the 
result  ot  study  and  education.  Had  it  been  more  gene- 
rally diffused,  there  would  have  scarcely  been  such  a 
trade  as  an  improver  of  grounds,  or  it  would  have  fallen 
into  far  other  hands.  We  should  not  then  have  seeh 
throughout  the  country,  those  artificial  g^oundis  whidi 
we  now  «ee ;  nor  is  there  now  any  reason  why  he  who 
has  a  taste  for  nature,  and  who  has  cultivated  it  by  the 
study  of  art,  should  not  be  his  own  improver,  and  thus 
rescue  alike  his  lands  and  his  purse  from  the  fangs  of  an 
Ignorant  class  of  pretenders.  It  is  a  cowardly  and  lan 
indolent  spirit  that  suffers  taste  to  become  a  trade,  that 
crouches  to  the*  bold  assertions  and  pretension  of  those 
who  are  4o  profit  by  this  timidity.  This  is  a  branch  of 
ihe  commercial  system,  and  of  the  system  of  division  o£ 
labour,  which  tends  to  reduce  every  man  to  a  twister  of 
•pk[^«  heads;  which  divides,  in  every  Aing,  as  in  watch- 
snaking  nnd  cotton^Spinning,  the  whole  ccmununity  into 
ihe  separate  and  unthinking  parts  of  one  great  machine; 
a  division  under  whid  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind 
must  vanish,  whatever  dexterity  may  be  acquired  by  the 
"fingers.  Were  I  a  possessor  of  l^nds,  which  I  is^ll  never 
be,  I  should  as  soon  consent  to  place  my  wife  as  my 
-estate  under  the  direction  of  a  capabflity-^nan. 

Yet  a  word  on  the  garden,  before  we  part  with  this  sub- 
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Ject.   In  the  ancient  system,  the  garden  formed  an  inte- 
grant part  of  the  house;  hut  the  honours  of  "  the  flower 
and  the  lefe"  are  no  more.   It  is  not  now  the  resort  of  the 
proprietors,  the  scene  of  the  morning  airing,  the  shelter 
from  the  blaze  of  noon,  and  the  seat  of  the  evening  fes- 
tiyity,  of  the  rural  supper,  the  promenade,  or  the  con- 
rersatbn.    Because  the  term  gardening  has  changed  its 
meaning,  the  garden  has  been  abolished,  or  is  consigned 
to  the  gardener  and  his  myrmidons,  the  nursery  of  cab- 
bages and  leeks.    It  was  not  sufficient  to  send  back  the 
leaden  host  of  Heathen  Gods  to  the  found ery,  to  break 
the  sheers,  and  once  more  to  suffer  the  topiary  box  and 
yew  to  wander  back  to  their  native  freedom ;  but  all  ha6 
been  swept  away  alike,  fountain  and  terrace;  and  flow- 
ery walk,  and  shaded  arbour,  and  alley  green«    All  is 
vanished  together;  and  the  house  is  now  a  cold  dry 
specimen  of  architecture,  placed  on  a  cold,  dry,  shayen, 
and  polished  lawn,  where  not  even  a  daisy  is  suffered  to 
raise  its  head;  res^nbling  the  elevation  in  the  builder's 
office;  a  mushroom  that  seems  to  have  sprung  up,  like 
an  exhalation,  we  know  not  Why  or  whence.    If  we  wish 
for  a  sheltered  or  a  shrubbery  walk,  we  must  seek  it 
far  away  amidst  the  damps  and  dews,  or  under  a  burning 
sun.    If  there  is  a  flower  garden,  it  most  be  attained 
with  so  much  labour,  that,  like  the  books  of  our  upper 
shelves,  we  never  become  intimate- with  it.    It  is  con- 
nected with  nothing,  and  it  is  left  to  the  taste  of  a  nur- 
seryman, or  of  his  pupils,  to  choose,  and  form,  and  direct. 
It  is  as  if  wo  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  our 
own  com^forts.    Nor  is  it  against  our  comforts  only,  but 
against  our  ipteresta.     The  fruit  and  the  vegetable  gar^ 
den  are  removed  from  our  sight  and  reach,  the  gardener 
looks  on  our  viisit  with  as  jealous  an  eye  as  the  coach- 
man or  cook  if  we  trespass  on  their  departments;  and 
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that)  over  which  we  have  no  check  of  acquaintance,  and 
which  we  seldom  see,  finds  its  way  to  a  distant  market 
instead  of  to  onr  own  tables. 

It  is  a  new  refinement  in  elegance  to  have  discovered 
that  the  garden  is  a  disgusting  or  an  ugly  object;  but  it 
is  the  interest  of  the  g^dener  that  it  should  be  so,  as  it 
is  for  his  interest  also  that  it  should  be  remote  from  the 
house.  It  was  not  always  thus;  nor  need  it  be  so  now. 
Even  the  hot-bed  department  is  not  necessarily  disagree 
able;  nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  concealing  the  very 
little  in  a  garden,  which  is  confused,  or  which  canned  be 
kept  neat  There  is  scarcely  a  plant,  or  a  shrub,  or  a 
tree,  cultivated  for  use,  which  has  not  some  beauty ;  and 
there  are  many  which  are  peculiarly  beautiful  in  them- 
selves. In  many  also,  there  are  two  seasons  of  beauty ; 
the  period  of  the  flower  and  that  of  the  fruit ;  when  our 
ornamental  shrubs  and  trees  and  flowers  have  but  one. 
The  raspberry  and  the  currant,  the  apple  and  the  pear, 
have  their  spring  and  their  summer  and  their  autumn-; 
of  sweetness  and  ornament,  of  promise  and  performance : 
the  snow  white  of  the  strawberry  is  succeeded  by  its  bril- 
liant scarlet,  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  is  the  rival  of  the 
sunflower,  and  the  bean  emulates  in  its  odour  thiB  produce 
of  the  sweetest  flower  g^den.  We  have  variety  of  form 
and  colour,  of  plants  and  shrubs  and  trees,  in  our  kitchen 
and  fruit  g^dens ;  and  what  more  is  essential  to  beauty  f 
It  never  can  take  from  their  ornament,  that  they  are  use- 
ful; and  it  is  a  miserable  affectation  which  pretends  to 
despise  them,  because  we  choose  to  call  them  onions  and 
cabbages  and  gooseberries,  and  to  attach  false  notions*  of 
vulgarity  to  the  term  kitchen  garden.  If  it  is  injudi- 
CMusly  disposed  for  beauty,  if  formality  and  .nakedeess 
are  studied  in  the  arrangements,  these  are  neither  neces^ 
sary  nor  useful.    We  are  limited  to  no  such  disjpositioDS, 
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and  may  intermix  and  miite  the  several  parts,  floireri, 
pknts,  dkrtdMiy  and  traes,  so  as  to  produce  the  same  orna- 
ment as  from  our  flower  gardens  and  shrubberies.  We 
rai^  ewtu  make  them  as  irregular  and  pietaresque  as 
woidd  satisfy  the  greater  stid^Ier  for  roughness  md 
nidenas»,  without  incoumiodittg  the  workmen  or  iaqped- 
ingiJie  cultivation.  The  shrubs  and  trees  for  use  maj 
■be  grouped,  ol*  th«y  may  conceid  any  part  which  is  judged 
-oflensivu* 

Hot  are  we  liarited,  efther  to  merely  usefiil  trees  or  to 
merdy  useful  plants,  nor  «yen  to  unifocady  level  ground. 
If  the  ancient  tecraoes  and  ineqfuditws  mre  to  be  rejected 
Smt  eTcnr,  as  Aey  have  been,  the  ground  nuiy  undulate  in 
any  manner  that  nature  may  have  made  te,  or  art  may 
tjboose.  So  may  mere  ornament  be  intermixed  with 
utility.  It  is  by  DO  means  necessary  that  the  skrubbery 
imd  the  flower  garden  lAould  be  utterly  dlBtinguished 
Sktm  the  garden  4Ki  use.  They  may  form  its  ornaments, 
in  any  ^node  and  on  any  scale.  They  may  be  used,  even 
for  conceafanent  We  may  h»ve  a  dressed  aaid  un  orna- 
mented kitchen  gas^n ;  or  we  may  hare  a  flower  garden 
and  dirufabery  containing  fruit-bearing  trees  and  vege- 
tables* Thus  pleasure  and  utility  may  l>e  combined; 
nor  does  it  vequive  any  vast  efbrt  of  taste  to  render  sudi 
a  gurden  a  it  companisofor  &e  imuse ;  the  JuNurly  and 
coauBodieus,  as  well  as  >the  pleasueable,  vesort  of  Jts  mr 
hdntmts.  If  the  sight  of  onions  ofieads,  it  nu^  be 
comAeracted  by  9weet  pease  and  carnations.  Bosekusbes 
mqr^«eneeal  the  cabbage  l>ed;  and  even  the  potagerjeof 
aremi^;heiiM  may  aid  in  ommnenting  Ae  borders,  in- 
atead  of  being  pnslied  and  heaped  into  a  remote  eocneF, 
unseen.and  unknown.  The  lily  of  the  vdley,  apd  the 
"mdet,  lavender,  pinks,  sunflowers,  laikspurs,  asters, « 
Aousand  flowers  suceeecUng  from  springto  autumn,  pay 
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deck  and  grace  Ae  beds^  aa  the  lilae,  tbe  labarmmi,  aad 
Ae  barberry,  may  be  wed  io  group  tbe  fiirins,  a^d  t»a 
produce  sweetness  and  eflbct  uaifted.  Nor  woald  any^ 
.great  eacertioa  af  taste  or  k^enuitj  be  feqaired  to  rettder 
our  gardois  the  most  attractiyia  otj«ats  and  the  most 
faourly  and  convenieat  sources  of  amusement  in  our 
|ileasure  grounds*  Let  us  hope  diat  coaunon  sense  will 
at  length  resume  its  away,  and  that  fashion  m&f  be  f^n- 
ilned  where  it  is  comparativeiy  inoffensive,  to  the  taylor's 
shopbomrd  and  the  millitter's  secret  roenu 

Thoa^  Loch  Tay  is  a  spacious  ^d  a  splendid  piece 
of  water,  and  though  ks  hills  are  lo%  and  its  margins 
are  wooded  and  cultivated  and  enlivened  by  houses,  it 
scarcely  affords  one  landscape  from  Kenmone  to  near 
Killin ;  nor  do  I  know  any  place  in  Scotland  which^  with 
so  mnch  promise,  produces  so  much  disappointment, 
Nor  is  this  disappointment  limited  to  Ae  artist,  or  to  him 
who  is  dissatisfied  unless  he  am  maik  and  define  the 
jDomposition  of  a  specific  lanABCiqpe;  as,  to  ali^  dieugk 
pleasing,  it  equally  palls  by  the  want  of  variety ;  leavingv 
after  a  transit  of  nearly  fourteen  miles,  with  a  bright  lake 
bounded  by  mountains  <m  coie  side,  and  a  contmued 
range  of  wood  and  cultivation  on  the  other^  no  recollec- 
tions on  which  we  can  dwell,  and  affording  no  one  picture 
which  we  can  readily  distinguish  from  anollier^ 

This  remark  must,  however,  be  confined  to  tbe  Mfth- 
em  bank,  the  ordinary  rout  of  travellers.  It  would  have 
been  fiur  otherwise  had  the  road  been  conducted  at  a 
lower  lervel ;  at  Uie  level  wSiich  the  engmeer  (any  en- 
gfaieer  but  Mardhal  Wade's)  and  the  man  of  taste  would 
hav»  chosen,  along  Ae  uM^gin  of  the  Idke^  and  wiong 
the  indicate  and  beantiAil  promontories  and  bays  by 
which  it  is  bounded^  But  the  Marshall  law  was  tiie 
rale  of  the  Norwegian  crabs :  «id  certaiidy  neither  the 
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Medes  and  Persians,  nor  this  in veterately  mathematical 
army  of  mailed  chivalry,  ever  stuck  more  religiously  to 
their  edicts,  than  the  Field  Marshal's  soldiers  when  they 
s{ient  a  week  in  removing  that  hundred  tons  of  stone, 
called  Ossian's  tomb,  in  Glen  Almond,  lest  they  should 
diverge  one  yard  from  the  true  line  laid  down  by  the 
canon  law  of  this  Preefectus  viarum  and  rival  of  Hannibal. 
At  present,  the  artist  and  man  of  taste  who  is  condemned 
to  travel  the  dull  up  and  down  of  the  north  Loch  Tay  road, 
will  find  another  powerful  ally  in  the  unlucky  post-horse: 
and  eten  the  innkeeper  forgets  to  **  bless  Marshal  Wade," 
when  he  recollects  *  that,  but  for  his  inveterate  rectili- 
liearity,  the  present  fifteen  miles  might  have  been  twenty. 
It  is  far  otherwise  on  the  southern  shore ;  since  few 
roads  offer  greater  temptations,  or  are  more  productive 
of  a  succession  of  picturesque  landscapes.  Nor  is  the 
cause  of  this  difference  difficult  to  be  seen.  While  the 
northern  road  is  continued  oh  a  nearly  uniform,  though 
ttnd-uiating,  level,  high  above  the  margin  of  the  water, 
the  southern  frequently  runs  near  the  shore,  and  follows 
all  the  inequalities  of  the  ground.  It  happens  also  that 
the  declivity  of  the  northern  hills  is  not  marked  by  much 
variety;  while  that  of  the  southern  is  very  intricate. 
Besides  this,  the  bold  outlines  of  the  northern  hills,  in- 
cluding Ben  Lawers,  form  the  extreme  distance  of  the 
views  from  the  south  side;  while,  to  those  from  the 
northern  bank,  the  southern  hills  present  an  uninterest- 
ing distance.  It  is  the  character  of  the  landscapes  on 
the  southern  side  of  Loch  Tay,  to  be  rich,  and  full,  and 
various  in  the  middle  grounds,  and  to  present  also  a  great 
variety  of  foreground.  The  lake  thus  becomes  rather  a 
portion  of  the  picture  than  the  picture  itself;  md  thus 
these  views  escape  that  appearance  of  vacuity  which  forms 
the  leading  fault  of  our  lake  scenery.     As  these  middle 
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and  foregrounds  are  produced,  partly  by  the  irregnlartty 
of  the  shore  line,  broken  into  bays  and  promontories  of 
various  character,  and  partly  by  the  undulations  of  bills 
containing  much  irregular  wood  and  many  fine  and  in- 
dependent trees,  there  is  a  frequent  change  of  scene,  and 
as  much  variety  as  could  well  be,  where  the  distance  un- 
dergoes no  very  conspicuous  alterations.  I  need  not 
attempt  to  specify  any  particular  landscape,  where  the 
whole  is  a  succession  of  landscapes. 

Of  the  few  objects  on  the  northern  side,  the  wooded 
island  containing  the  remains  of  a  priory,  naturally  at- 
tracts the  first  attention.  This  was  an  establishment 
dependent  on  Scone,  founded  in  1722  by  Alexander  I, 
whose  queen  Sybilla,  the  daughter  of  Henry  I,  is  buried 
here.  It  possesses  another  kind  of  celebrity,  from  having 
afforded  a  retreat  to  the  Campbells  in  Montrose's  wars. 
It  was  taken,  and  surrendered  to  General  Monk  in  1654 
Being  a  picturesque  object,  it  adds  much  to  the  beauty 
of  this  part  of  the  lake. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  Loch  Tay,  however,  is 
Ben  Lawers,  one  of  our  highest  mountains,  since  it  is 
supposed  to  exceed  4000  feet.  It  is  often  a  fine  object 
at  a  distance,  particularly  from  Killin ;  but  it  is  much 
more  interesting  as  a  mountain  to  ascend.  It  has  the 
additional  advantage,  to  travellers,  that  the  ascent  is  so 
easy  as  to  permit  riding  to  the  summit.  I  have  ascended 
almost  every  principal  mountain  in  Scotland,  since  I  have 
made  almost  as  many  ascensions  as  Monsieur  Garnerin, 
and  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  the  palm  to  Ben  Lawers. 
Ben  Lomond  alone  can  compete  with  it  for  the  view  from 
the  summit;  ^but  there  is  a  much  .greater  variety  of 
country  seen  from  this  hill,  and  the  range^is  also  greater* 
It  is  also  a  great  advantage  in  this,  case,  that  Ben  Lawers 
towers  over  all  the  hills  imimediately  near  it,  by  more 
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Am  ft  tbotiiaiid  k%tf  and  Ibaf  ft  has  no  oosipelifot  m 
altitude  nearer  tban  Bern  More,  wkicb,  while  i€  is  tlko 
idftttcar,  is  so  riemole  as  Bot  to  obstruct  the  view.  It  is 
impesttble  to  deseribe  the  \rafiety  sffid  splendowr  of  this, 
the  mest  magnificent  oC  ewr  meviitain  riews  $  but  a  ooa- 
ception  of  it  may,  pethaps^  be  formed  from  the  gei^rapby 
which  it  embraces*  To  the  south,  we  lock  down  on  the 
lake,  with  all  its  miniatare  omamettt  of  woods  and  fields 
terminating  westward  in  the  rkk  rale  of  KiUin,  and  unit- 
ing eastward  with  the  i^lendoar  of  Strath  Tay,  stretching 
away  till  its  oracmients  almost  yimish  among  the  hflls  and 
in  the  £siding  tints  of  the  atmospli»:e.  Beyond  the  hike 
the  successire  ridges  of  hills  lead  the  eye  over  StraNkeam^ 
which  is  however  invisible^  to  Ae  Oehills,  and  the  Gamp^ 
sie^and  hence,eTen  to  Edinburgh  ^  the  detail&of  this  quar- 
teiv  firom  Perth,  being  uuexpcfctedly  perfect  and  Hubute, 
and  aft  the  same  time  well  indicated  by  the  marked  chavae<^ 
ters  d* the  Ix>wmoBt  hills.  The  place  of  Dunkeld,and  the 
peculiar  style  of  its  scenery,  are  also  distinctly  yisiMe^ 
and  it  is  equally  easy  to  make  out  the  Inright  estuayy  of 
the  Tay,  the  long  ridge  of  die  Sidlaw,  and  the  plaliu  of 
Strathmore.  Westward,  we  traee,^  without  diffiaulty,  the 
bills  of  Loch  Lomond  and  Loch  Cateraa;  w4t  Ut  the 
same  manner^  every  marked  mountain,  eyen  to  Oban ; 
Cruachau  and  Buacbaille  Etive  being  particuliurly  ebn- 
spiquQUS*^  To  the  north,.  Glen  Lyon^  is  entirely  excluded^ 
the  first  objects,,  in  this  direction,  beiftg  SdithaUten  and 
its  a^eompanying  mountains^,  leading  us  to  the  vale  of  the 
Tumel  and  Loch  Bannoeh,  and  even  to  Lodk  Laggan^  seen 
as  a byight narrow  line;  and  tb«is^  ononeband,lo6Ieneo 
and  Ben*  Nevis,  and,  to  the  other,Jd  Ben-y-gloe^  liftings 
its  complicated  summit  above  the  head  pf  Ferrogon; 
beyond  wUch  the.mountaina  at  the  Jiei4  of  X)ee,.of  Man* 
and  Gsurdgorm,  marked  ^th  perpetual  sapiir,  were  the  last 
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objects  which  I  could  satisfactorily  detemiM,  So  great 
a  range  of  view,  with  so  many  and  such  marked  objects, 
is  unexampled  in  any  other  spot  in  Scotland,  From  al- 
most erery  other  mountain,  there  is  some  obstruction  in 
the  neighbouring  hills,  which  cuts  off  a  portion  of  the 
horizon ;  and,  from  Ben  Nevis,  where  the  view  around  is 
quite  open,  the  objects  are  so  little  marked,  and  so  un- 
interesting, that  no  advantages  for  the  view  are  derived 
from  its  great  Novation* 

On  the  summit  of  Ben  Lawers,  the  rare  lidien  crocatus 
abounds ;  but  this  mountain  indeed,  is,  to  the  botanist, 
a  perfect  botanical  garden  of  alpine  plants.  Lochan-na- 
chat,  a  small  lake  on  its  ncnrth  eastern  declivity,  is  the 
chief  place  for  these  treasures ;  but  I  need  not  give  you 
a  catalogue  of  my  discoveries,  as  they  are  probably  wdl 
known  to  every  Scottkh  gardener :  at  least  I  ought  to 
eondude  so ;  as  I  met  two  missionaries  from  the  Edin«> 
burg^  gatdemf  with  huge  tin  boxes  slung  over  their 
shoulders,  who  seemed  to  be  in  a  perfect  ecstacy  cf  hap- 
piness. Hie  whole  of  this  ridge  n  also  vemwluMev  hence 
even  to  Killin,  for  producing  large  quantitieaof  ametal** 
lie  iniaeral,  whic^  though  it  occurs  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland,  is,  every  where  else,  scantily  ftMrnd.  This  is 
Rutile^ an  ore oC Titanium;  the  specimens  being  idsom> 
less  beautiful  than  abundant* 

Whenever  you  may  be  tempted  to  ascend  Ben  JLawers,  I 
recomnlend  you  to  Peter  AkcNaiiq;htoii'simw  Not  merely 
because  it  k  convenient,  but  became  ot  Peter  himself 
who  is  a  pattern  HigUander,  whatever  his  house  may  be. 
Yetthaiisapatti^n  house  too:  &r  it  is  a  pattern  of  what 
is  here  called  a  «  kind  of  a  white  hoiwe;'^  a  spedes^  of 
wbich  I  remember  another,  perftnrmJng  Ihe  same  office, 
in  Glen  Boy*    I  have  had  oocasimi  to  oelice  the  generic 
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difference  between  a  black  house  and  a  white  house,  else- 
, where:  but  the  former  has  its  species.    The  genuine, 
pure  blackhouse  is  built  entirely  of  turf;  walls  and  roof: 
it  is  a  **  good  black  house"  when  the  roof  is  of  thatch. 
The  true  white  house  consists  of  masonry  and  slate,  as  all 
the  world  knows ;  but  the  heteroclite,  ^^  kind  of  white 
house/'  is  covered  with  thatch,  and,  what  is  much  more 
essentia],  possesses  a  chimney.    But  Peter's  house  was 
decorated  with  a  cognizance  of  Breadalbane,  which  had 
suffered  as  severely  from  the  blasts  of  Ben  Lawers  as  the 
,great  Sir  Colin's  could  possibly  have  done  in  the  holy 
wars.  What  was  of  more  value,  it  contained  excellent 
port  wine.  We  reconcile  ourselves  to  our  fate,  and  nestle, 
without  grumbling,  in  a  ^'  good  black  house,"  or  even  in 
the  worst  black  house  that  ever  was  flead  off  the  com- 
mon, when  we  are  travelling  in  a  land  of  black  houses: 
and  there  we  hail  the  '^  sclate  house"  as  we  should  the 
house  of  that  very  civil  gentleman  at  Newark,  of  whom 
honourable  mention  is  made  in  Kenilworth.    But,  in  a 
land  of  white,  slate  houses,  Peter  Mac  Naughton's  house 
did  look  very  black  indeed.    Still  blacker  looked  the 
truly  Augean  stable,  in  which  cows  and  horses  had  been 
indiscriminately  sojourning  together,  without  eveh  a  hint 
from  shovel  or  broom,  since  immemorial  time.  Was  there 
any  hay — ^yes,  rushes.    Corn — ^yes,  in  the  sheaf,  or  grow- 
ing, in  the  field.    Any  ropes,  to  tether  the  cows,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  tickling  the  Saxon  horse  with  the  ends 
of  their  sharp  Highland  horns.    .But  what  were  all  these 
wants  when  balanced  against  the  good  humour,  and  ac- 
tivity, and  contrivance  of  Peter  Mac  Naughton  and  his 
wife  and  his  two  tall  daughters.  In  a  trice  they  ^*  shooled 
the  gruip"  as  clean  as  ever  did  Hercules ;  and  Mrs.  Mac 
Naughton  produced  her  best  blankets  and  whitest  sheets. 
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an  J  every  body  did  every  thing  that  could  possibly  be 
done  for  the  stranger's  accommodation.  I  declare  1 
would  have  slept,  like  the  brrde  iu  the  song,  without 
blankets  or  sheets  eithet^  and  my  gallant  chesnut  should 
have  Iain  tn  the  embraces  of  the  Highland  cows,  rather 
than  I  would  have  left  Peter^s  house,  to  have  insulted  its 
blackness  and  his  poverty.  It  was  his  only  fault;  and  if 
I  was  my  Lord  Breadalbane,  he  should  have  a  better 
house  to  manage  to-morrow.  He  seemed  ashamed,  both 
of  it  and  of  himself,  and  looked  surprised  when  I  had 
settled  myself  to  remain*  Nor  did  I  take  my  leave  of  it 
and  him,  till  I  had  convinced  him  that,  as  his  poverty 
but  not  his  will  consented,  so  it  was  my  time  and  not 
my  repugnance  to  his  house  that  drove  me  from  him.' 
.  English  travellers  are  apt  to  complain  that  they  do 
not  meet  with  this  species  of  Highlander ;  and  it  caunot 
Be  denied  that  a  different  one  is  somewhat  more  promi- 
nent ;  as  is  always  the  case  where  merit  and  demerit 
compete  for  notice.  But  be  may  be  found  by  those  who 
choose  to  seek  him :  and  I  fear  that,  if  he  is  often  spoiled, 
we  have  only  ourselves  to  blame^  and  that,  in  more  ways 
than  ofie.  In  ascending  Ben  Lawers,  I  had  met  with  a 
young  shepherd  boy,  who  eventually  proved  to  be 
Peter's  son.  I  asked  him  to  accompany  me,  for  the  sake 
of  conversation,  and,  when  about  to  part,  offered  him  a 
shilling.  This  be  refused:  but  it  was  forced  on  him^ 
and,  in  so  doing,  1  am  sure  I  did  wrong  ;  for  it  is  likely ' 
that  he  will  never  refuse  one  again,  and  will  possibly 
end  by  demanding  five.  Certainly  he  will  never  ascend 
the  hill  again  with  a  stranger  without  expecting  a  re- 
ward r  and  if  he  does  not  receive  it,  he  will  be  disap- 
pointed; I  have  probably  taught  him  to  sell  the  civility 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  give.  It  is  thus  that  English- 
men assist-  in  corrupting  the  Highlanders,  as  they  have' 
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long  since  corrupted  eacli  other :  by  an  ostentatians  ^m^ 
jrtay  of  that  wealth  which,  to  a  genuine  Englishflftan,  ii 
the  substitute  for  all  the  virtues;  niy,  is  virtue  itfeelf. 
Th^  condition  of  society  is  #rong  where  every  thing  hdtf 
its  price;  when  eten  the  common  charities  of  Kfo,  the 
friendly  intercourse  of  man  tfith  man,  is  matter  of  bartet* 
and  sale. 

The  finest  view  on  the  north  side  of  Loch  Tay,  occurs 
at  its  upper  extremity,  where  Killin  first  comes  distinctly 
ib  sight ;  this  rich  valley  being  displayed  id  a  continiia- 
tioil  of  the  lake,  and  a  noble  sl^eet  of  solid  and  aticienC 
oak  forest  sweeping  doWn  the  deep  declivity  in  d|^e 
dark  knass,  from  the  road  to  the  water,  whi^h  is  stretched 
out  far  below,  A  little  industry  and  attention  will  aba 
discover,  hence  to  Killin,  many  beautiful*  landscapes, 
and  many  of  them  well  adapted  for  painting,  of  a  doser 
character;  particularly  when  we  first  become  aitangled 
in  the  valley  of  the  Lochy.  Here  too  we  first  meet  the 
extensive  and  ancient  woods  of  Hblarig,  itself  a  ruin; 
one  of  the  seven  estsdes  of  these  Lairds  of  L<^how,  whosfe 
present  estate  has  the  merit,  often  told,  of  being  the 
longest  in  Scotland.  Finterig  was  built  by  Sir  Colin  iA 
1680;  and  it  was  a  Sir  Colin  also,  but  I  know  not  if  the 
same,  (Douglas  not  being  at  my  elbow,)  who  originall  j^ 
built  Taymouth^  in  1580. 

If  you  know  Killin,  you  also  know  that  it  is  the  most 
extraordinary  collection  of  extraordinary  sceneify/  in 
Scotland,  unlike  every  thing  else  in  the  country,  and 
perhaps  on  earth,  and  a  perfect  picture  gallery  in  itsdf, 
since  you  cannot  move  three  yards  without  meeting  ^ 
new  landscape.  A  busy  artist  might  draw  here  for  a 
month  and  not  exhaust  it.  If  you  do  UQt  k^ow  this  alrea4y  > 
I  may  now  tell  you  so.  You  will  not  be  di^pp<^nted 
when  you  come ;  as  my  friend,  whom  I.  must  not  naipe, 
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was.  This  discerning  personage^  a  man  of  reputed  edn- 
c&tion  and,  by  graee,  a  pfailosbpher,  and,  as  ,he  doubt- 
less flattered  himself^  a  man  of  taste,  since  he  was  travel- 
ling in  pursuit  of  the  picturesque,  came  up  to  me  at  the  inn- 
door,  after  having  spent  the  preceding  day  thete,  in  great 
indignation  and  wtatfa.  *^  He  had  been  told  that  Killin 
was  a  beautiful  place^'-^^^  he  h^d  come  out  of  his  way  to 
see  it'* — **  he  never  saw  an  uglier  place  in  his  life*' — **  he 
knew  that  I  was  a  person  of  taste  and  understood  these 
things,  and  he  wished  I  would  shew  him  what  there  was 
f  6  look  at."  I  might  have  said,  Circumspice ;  but  to  what 
purpose.  I  might  have  said,  shall  I  lend  you  my  fiddle- 
stick;  but  to  what  purpose ;  to  him  who  cmild  not  see  the 
fiddle.  So  I  even  consoled  him  in  the  best  way  I  could, 
by  telling*  him  that  his  frignds  had  been  hoaxing  him» 
And  these  are  the  people  who  travel  and  write  tours,  and 
tfell  the  World  what  they  have — ^what  they  have  not  seen, 
I  should  say.  The  first  art  to  be  learnt  is' the  art  of  see- 
ing: iiot  latidscapes  only,  but  many  other  things  besides. 
Unless  the  Dbctor  found  a  cascade,  or  a  cave,  or  an  echo, 
I  dare  say  he  returned  from  his  Highland  tour  as  well  in-» 
formed  on  all  points  as  he  was  on  the  subject  of  Killin. 
But  this  will  not  prevent  his  travels  from  being  written 
and  published :  and  thus  the  world  jogs  on. 

Mac  Nab'is  burying  ground  might  have  attracted  even 
this  l)octor*s  eyes;  for  it  is^  surely  remarkable  enough, 
and  there  has  been  enough  written  and  said  about  it.  It 
is  a  centhil  object  amid  this  extraordinary  scenery;  but 
there  is  a  congi'uity  among  all  these  strange  things,  whteb 
il  no  less  admirable  than  tlie  novelty  of  the  whole.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  so  many  distinct  and  marked 
objects  collected  within  so  small  a  space,  and  all  so 
adapted  to  each  other  as  always  to  preserve  one  character, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  produce  so  endless  a  number  of 
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distinct  and  beautiful  landscapes.  To  find,  howerer,  all 
that  Killin  has  to -give  of  this  nature,  it  is  necessary  to 
pry  about  into  corners,  like  a  cat ;  as  the  separate  scenes 
are  produced  by  very  slight  changes  of  position,  and  are 
often  found  in  very  unexpected  places.  Fir  trees,  rocks, 
torrents,  mills,  bridges,  houses,  these  produce  the  great 
bulk  of  the  middle  landscape,  under  endless  combina- 
tions ;  while  the  distances,  more  constant,  are  found  in 
the  surrounding  hills,  in  their  varied  woods,  in  the  bright 
expanse  of  the  lake  and  the  minute  ornaments  of  the  dis- 
tant valley,  in  the  rocky  and  bold  summit  of  Craig 
Cailleach,  and  in  the  lofty  vision  of  Ben  Lawers,  which 
towers,  like  a  huge  giant,  to  the  clouds,  the  monarch  of 
the  scene. 

These  pictures  are  perhaps  most  remarkable  where 
this  mauntain  and  the  lake  form  the  distance,  and  where 
the  burying  place,  with  its  fir  trees,  occupies  the  further 
middle  ground.  The  three  bridges  which,  in  succession, 
croiss  dififerent  branches  of  this  wild  and  rocky  river,  are 
objects  no  less  conspicuous  than  ornamental :  bqt,  from 
one  point,  five  bridges  are  thus  visible  in  a  line ;  removed 
but  a  few  yards  from  each  other,  and  all  in  some  way 
distinguished  by  their  variety  of  form  or  position.  Yon 
have  seen  the  bridges  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
and  must  often  have  been  struck  by  their  picturesque 
beauty,  and  by  their  adaptation  to  the  character  of  the 
surrounding  scenery.  This  is  frequently  the  result  of 
the  angular  outline  of  the  parapet ;  but  it  is  also  often  the 
consequence  of  a  certain  carelessness,  or  rudeness,  of 
workmanship  and  design,  and  of  an  adaptation  of  the 
work  to  the  ravine  or  the  river,  arising  from  the  attempts 
of  the  workmen  to  gaiii  their  ends  in  the  most  economical 
manner.  Thus  congruity  and  harmony  of  character  are 
attained,  as  if  taste  instead  of  convenience  had  guided 
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the  artist's  hand ;  and  thus  also  there  is  produced  a  va-» 
riety  of  aspect  and  design,  that  we  could  scarcely  have 
expected  to  find  in  an  architectural  form,  so  simple,  and 
which  is,  too  commonly,  so  uniform.  The  same  remarks 
are  generally  true  of  the  Highland  bridges ;  unless  where 
engineers  have  had  the  direction,  or  where  some  pert 
contractor  has  attempted  to  display  his  taste  and  science. 
The  worthy  and  plodding  Donalds,  wh  o  think  no  moreabout 
the  result  than  their  trowels,  turn  and  vary  their  arches  as 
if  they  themselves  had  been  generated*  of  an  ellipse  or 
a  curve  of  equilibration;  producing,  at  the  same  time, 
beauty  which  might  teach  useful  lessons  to  architects. 
Of  so  much  moment  in  art,  are  that  congruity  and  that 
variety,  to  which  convenience  and  accident  lead  them, 
and  from  which  there  is  no  artificial  system  or  fashion  to 
direct  them.  I  could  easily  point  out  to  you  examples  of 
good  and  bad,  in  illustration  of  these  remarks ;  and.  no 
where  better  than  about  Blair  in  Atholl,  where,  with 
specimens  of  beauty  and  fitness  every  where  at  hand, 
in  the  ancient  Highland  bridges  that  abound  in  this- 
neighbourhood,  a  detestable  Lowland  Pontifex  has.  lately 
destroyed  the  beauty  of  the  Tilt  and  of  the  Banavie  in  the 
very  middle  of  these  splendid  grounds.  If  I  were  to 
point  out  more  important  instances  of  this  nature,  I 
should  ofiend  more  of  our  irritable  countrymen ;  and  I 
dare  say  I  have  made  enemies  enough  already. 

.  As  I  cannot  pretend  to  detail  the  innumerable  land- 
scapes on  the  Dochart  at  this  place,  or  even  to  mark  the 
points  of  sight,  I  shall  content  myself  with  naming  one 
only,  because  it  might  be  overlooked,  and  because  it  is 
among  the  most  splendid  landscapes  which  Killin  affords. 
The  station  is  near  a  wooded  ravine  crossing  the  road 
jnto  Glen  Dochart,  which  forms  a  noble  foreground;  dis« 
playing  all  the  details  of  this  extraordinary  village  in  the 
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middle  grounds,  and  succeeded  by  a  magnificent  yista 
of  tfae  valley  and  the  lake,  terminated  by  the  blue 
^nd  towering  form  of  Ben  Lawers.  .  But  all  the  beauty 
of  Killin  is  not  comprised  in  the  scenery  of  the  Dochart; 
as  the  Lochy,  which  here  joins  to  produce  Loch  Tay,  pre* 
sents  also  many  landscapes,  eqiially  yarious  and  attractive* 
Nor  can  any  two  riversf  be  more  strongly  contrasted ;  and 
that  contrast  is  the  more  striking  from  their  proximity. 
While  the  Dochart  is  a  boisterous  tcArrent,  roaring  among 
its  wild  rocks,  forming  almost  a  continuous  cascade,  and 
split  into  various  parts  by  its  islands  and  irregularities, 
the  Iiochy  flows  without  a  ripple,  placid  as  a  lake,  and 
reflecting  every  leaf  of  the  beautiful  trees  which  over- 
hang its  lovely  green  banks.  From  the  meadows  hear 
the  inn,  it  affords  tine  river  landscape  In  a  style  no  less 
uncommon  than  beautiful.  Where  the  myisterious  course 
of  the  stream  is  concealed  by  the  bend  of  the  valley,  the 
mountain  towers  up,  as  if  overhanging  it;  varied  by 
woods  and  rocks  and  deep  precipices,  and  terminating  in 
one  bold  and  broad  clifi.  On  the  left  hand  rises  andther 
wooded  hill,  descending  suddenly  to  the  water,  where  it 
meets  the  green  meadows  and  farms  adorned  by  trees 
of  luxuriant  growth,  which  skirt  the  river  banks ;  while, 
on  the  right,  the  rich  woods  of  Finlarig  constitute .  the 
boundary,  broken  by  intervening  glades;  ash  trees  of 
picturesque  and  varied  forms  advancing  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  water,  and  hanging  their  branches  over  its  tran- 
quil surface.  Nothing  could  be  imagined  capable  of 
adding  to  this  picture  of  seclusion  and  repose ;  the  pas- 
toral sweetness  of  which  is  the  more  striking,  frOi^i  its 
contrast  with  the  lofty  and  rude  alpine  scenery  by  which 
it  is  enclosed. 

Various  beautiful  pictures  are  found  on  this  stream ; 
marked  in  the  same  manner,  by  their  richness,  and  by 
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the  height  and  the  sudden  ascent  of  the  including  hills, 
which  give  to  the  whole  of  them  a  peculiarity  of  cha- 
raster  unknown  in  any  of  the  river  scenery  of  the  High- 
lands. The  declivity  of  Craig  Cailleach  also  presents 
much  beauty  in  a  different  style :  a  mixture  of  noble  and 
ancient  firs,  skirting  the  ravines,  the  torrents,  and  the 
cascades,  which  channel  its  wild  and  rocky  surface,  and, 
with  the  deep  hollows  and  the  lofty  precipices,  produc- 
ing a  species  of  mountain  landscape  not  unlike  that 
which  is  found  among  the  hills  of  Mar.  But  I  must  leave 
to  the  pencil  that  which  tthe  pen  is  inadequate  to  de- 
scribe. 

Glen  Bochart  and  Strathfillan,  forming  pne  valley, 
scarcely  admit  of  a  remark.  Loch  Docbart  is  quite  unin- 
teresting, as  is  the  whole  of  this  nearly  naked  tract  tp 
Tyndrum ;  the  lofty  cone  of  Ben  More,  and  th^  c^tlp 
situated  on  its  island  in  the  lake,  b^ing  almost  the  only 
objects  capable  of  attracting  attention.  Spchart  castle 
like  many  others  in  this  line,  belonged  to  the  Campbells 
of  Lochow ;  and  there  is  a  little  port  on  the  shore,  which 
appears  to  have  formed  their  landing  place.  It  is  a  ruin 
without  any  picturesque  features.  I  believe  that  the 
reputation  of  St.  Fillan's  well  as  a  cure  for  maniacs,  still 
continues.  By  Crien-larich  is  the  road  which  all  should 
take  who  desire  to  see  Loch  Lomond  as  it  deserves  to  be 
seen ;  unless  they  should  choose  to  ascend  from  Tarbet 
or  Luss  as  f)E|r  as  Glen  Falloch,  and  thus  return  again. 
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Should  you  by  this  time  have  cast  your  eye  over  all 
the  perilous  geography  of  these  volumes,  over  the  quan- 
tity and  extent  of  strange  flood  and  field  that  has  been 
traversed,  and  have  computed  how  many  times  I  and  the 
sun  passed  the  Highland  solstice  together,  you  will  won- 
der, perhaps,  what  I  was  doing  in  this  country  so  long 
and  so  often;  why  I  explored  the  unexplored,  why  I 
risked  my  neck  every  day  on  mountain  and  precipice, 
and  my  whole  carcase  on  flood  and  in  ford ;  why  I  w^ed 
and  rode  and  ferried  and  sailed  and  hungered  and 
watched,  day  after  day  and  summer  after  summer.  Not 
for  the  purpose  of  writing  such  writing  as  this,  you  may 
be  assured.  Not  to  amuse  myself;  unless  it  be  amuse^ 
ment  to  toil,  and  to  hunger,  and  to  thirst ;  to  be  drenched 
in  the  rains  of  heaven  and  in  the  salt  sea  wave ;  to  wake 
uneasy  nights  and  spend  laborious  days;  to  live  the  life 
of  a  Shetland  seal  at  sea,  and  that  of  a  Highland  stot  on 
shore.  .  ' 

It  was  Geology,  my  dear  friend;  Geology,  divine  maid. 
Did  I  not  look  with  eyes  of  anticipation  to  the  day  when 
all  my  toils  were  to  be  rewarded  by  the  display  of  the 
map  of  Scotland,  with  all  its  bright  array  of  blues  and 
greens  and  carnations  and  browns:  all,  all,  my  own 
handy  work :  when  every  granite  and  every  gneiss  and 
every  porphyry,  coal,  lime,  lead,  gold,  what  not,  was  to 
be  spread  out  like  a  Turkey  carpet  before  the  wondering 
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^yes  of  Scottish  mortals ;  of  all  geological  mortals  from 
the  polar  basin  to  the  Himala.  And  did  1  not  flatter 
tnyself  that  I  was  to  rank  with  the  meritorious  worthies 
who  occupy  one  of  the  sunkiy  nookd,  as  we  are  told,  of 
Pluto's  domain*  And  did  I  not  foresee  that  my  labours 
we?^  to  bring*- to  light  the  treasures  of  the  unknown 
world ;  hidden  wealth  to  Highland  lairds'  and'  Scottish 
heritors;  nay,  to  the  very  empire  itself ;  exploring,  like 
Oafth's  delcfgate^  those  profound  regions  >*  where  metals 
ripe'n  in  Vast  Cakes  of  ore.'*  Thus:  yain" mortals'  foresee' 
xi^hat  is  not  to  happen.  Dis  aliter  visum :  and  instead  of 
writing  about  all  such  knowledge  a«  was  never  known, 
knowledge'  by  which  the  child  that  is  unborn  should 
profit,  here  I  am^  calling  to  mind  all  that  I  had  marked 
for  forgetting:  the  idle  visions  of  my  lost  and  wasted 
hours,  the  toys  and  trifles  that  had  crossed  my  path; 
uncared  for  as  the  grouse  that  rose  before  me  while  I 
was  extracting  the  square  root  of  a  mountain  with  my 
hammer.  The  pen  that  should  have  sung  of  graywack^, 
must,  like  Anacreon's  lyre,  now  sing  of  cascades  and 
antres  vast  and  anthropophagi. 

I  could  lament  over  this  too:  but  what  on  earth  was 
ever  mended  by  lamentation.  To  be  sure,  I  might  con- 
sole myself  by  the  reflection  that  my  stars  were  in  fault : 
but,  verily,  c'est  se  moquer,  de  vouloir  adoucir  un  mal, 
par  la  consideration  que  Ton  est  n6  unlucky.  Well, 
what  will  you  have:  I  have  sunk  my  hammer,  like 
Prbspero,  ten  fathoms  deep:  ten  fathoms!  wher^  line 
never  yet  sounded.  "Nowtakeit  up,quothhe,ifanylist." 
Whoever  does,  will  find  it  no  small  weight;  and  he  will 
stand  a  fair  chance  of  cracking  his  knuckles,  or  his  brains 
perhaps,  with  it  before  he  has  done. 

The  philosopher  whom  I  met  at  Killin,  seemed  to 
tbittk  it  an  ornament  and  an  honour;  like  a  red  ribband 
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or  a  Mue  garter.  By  wJbit  imuute  property  19  it  thai  wiieo 
a  man  k  a  fool,  he  dkcov^  it  e^ea  belEbra  he  speal^j 
Day,  before  he  is  seen.     And,  secondly,  why  does  he 
take  so  much  more. trouble  to  display  his  folly,  than  a 
wise  mail  to  shew  his  knowledge.    Is  it  the  only  gem 
worth  wearing;  is  it  the  only  quality  of  which  we  ought 
to  be  Tain.    While  at  br^kfast,  I  received  a  ipessi^ 
from  a  **  gei^lemau  with  a  hammer,"  as.  mine  host  an* 
nouneed  him,  reques^mg^  the  lumour  of  a  conference,  9$ 
he  was  in  search  of  knowledge,  and  expected  much  illu- 
mination from  so  celebrated  a  personage ;  as  wfill  known 
through  all  the  Highlands  as  Jad^  Pudding  himself.  The 
hammer  was  bright  from  the  anvil :  raw  as  the  philoso- 
pher that  bore  it;  but  was  displayed  in  great  stat^,  as  if 
to  gain  consequence,  as  well  in  my  eyes  as  in  tho^e  pf 
Mr.  Cameron,  and  of  all  the  waiters  and  ostlers,  of  Killin, 
and  Tyndrum,  and  Loch  Earn,  and  Callander.  The  folly 
and  the  hammer  were  equally  visible :  for  he  wqre  both 
on  the  outside  of  his  coat:  the  more  pr^dpnt  ^on^i^al 
them  in  their  pockets.   When  it  was  the  fashion  for  g^n^ 
tleroen  to  be  **  angry,"  and  to  fight,  every  tailor  carried 
hk  sword  by  his  side.     Now,  every  blockhead  who  has 
cracked  a  stone  at  Salisbury  craig,must  display  ^  hsm^ 
mer  about  the  country^  to  the  astonishment  of  imipee^t 
people  and  his  own  vast  inconvenience.    The  world  will 
never  be  the  wiser  for  all  their  hammers.    My  philo- 
sopher requested  to  know  what  the  opposite  mountaili 
was  <^  made  6r'--I  answered,  neglectingly,  I  know  HQjt 
what;  but  the  word  was  not  very  long.    He  looked  as 
much  confoupded  as  if  I  had  spoken  in  heathen  Greek: 
and  thus,  with  one  little  word,  not  half  an  inch  iu  lengtbi 
I  fathomed  the  depth  and  bottom  of  his  minem^gical 
understanding.    Yet  he  will  write  a  book.    And,  what 
is  worse,  he  will  tell  the  world  his  name.    It  is  not  for  m^ 
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to  gibbet  him:  every  nmaliasa  riglit  to  perform  this  ce- 
remony oa  bis  own  person  if  ^e  pleases. 

This,  however^  bas  nodiing  to  do  with  Loch  Earn ; 
and  I  need  not  say  that  this. lake  is  most  advantageously 
visited  from  Perth,  through  a  liiie  of  eountiy  scarcely 
exce.eded  in  Scotland  for  wealth  and  beauty  and  splen- 
dour; equalled  only  by  Strathmore,  but,  in  obe  respect, 
superior  to  it,  from  the  dense  succession  xjiAe  li%hly  or- 
namented seats  of  the  opulent,  and  from  that  incessant 
repetition  of  artificial  planting,  which,  from  many  points 
of  view,  seeins  to  render  the  whole  northern  side,  of 
Stratheam  one  immense  park  and  pleasure  ground. 
Much  of  this,  however,  lies  out  of  our  appointed  limitl; 
and  as  I  have  also  brought  you  to  Killin,  the  examina- 
tion will  be  better  conducted  from  that  point:. 

The  short  ride  from  this  place  to  Loch  Earn  head,  is 
not  without  beauty  in  the  midst  of  its  wildness;  yet  it 
offers  no  very  striking  character  till  the  latter  spot  comes 
into  view,  when  a  landscape  occurs,  well  deserving  of 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  To  the  advantajges  of  an 
inn,  which,  whenever  I  have  visited  it,  I  have  found,  like 
that  of  Killin,  one  of  the  best  in  the  Highlands,  this  place 
presents,  in  addition,  a  scene  of  retirement  and  comfort 
not  often  excelled;  although  unmarked  by  any  very 
striking  features  in  its  landscape,  and  therefore  apt  to 
be,  underrated,  after  leaving  the  brilliant  confusion  of 
pictures  which  distinguishes  that  singular  spot.  Though 
the  high  road  follows  the  northern  bank  of  the  lake,  and 
is  of  course  the  limit  of  most  travellers,  the  beauties  of 
Loch  Earn  will  be  ill  estimated  by  those  who  are  content 
to  do  what  alone,  is  conveniently  done.  It  has  been  a 
misfortune  to  this  beautiful  little  lake,  as  it  has  been  to 
Strath  Tay,  that  the  new  road,  conducted  on  a  conve- 
nient and  low  level,  has  superseded  the  old  one,  which. 
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in  the  usual  ancient  fajshion,  held  its  undeviatihg'  straight 
course  over  all  obstructions,  contemptuous  alike  of  nature 
and  convenience.     The  difference  in  the  appearance  of 
the  landscape,  produced  by  following  the  one  or  the 
other,  is  suth.  as  could  scarcely  be'  credited,  particularly 
towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake.      Many  years 
ago,  r had  passed  the  better  part  of  a  day  here;  and, 
returning  soine  time  afterwards,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that  it  was  no  longer  the  same  place,  and  could  scarcely 
help  feeling  as  in  a  dream,  as  if  I  had  mistaken  some 
other  lake  for  Loch  Earn ;    not  at  first  perceiving  the 
change.     Let  the  artist,  at  least,  profit  by  this  hint ;  as 
the  aiicieut  road  is  still  accessible.     For  similar  reasons, 
let  him  follow  the  southern  shore  as  far  as  be  can;  not 
only  on  account  of  the  cascade  of  Edinaimple,  which 
stands  in  the  list  of  objects  to  be  visited,  but  because  of 
much  more  beautiful  scenery  which  he  will  otherwise  lose. 
Limited  as  are  the  dimensions  of  Loch  Earn,  it  is  ex- 
ceeded in  beauty  by  few  of  our  lakes,  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  for  many  beauties  to  exist  in  so  small  a  space. 
I  will  not  say  that  it  presents  a  great  number  of  distinct 
landscapes  adapted  for  the  pencil :   but  such  as  it  does 
possess,  are  remarkable  for  their  consistency  of  character, 
and  for  a  combination  of  sweetness  and  simplicity  with  a 
grandeur  of  manner  scarcely  to  be  expected  within  such 
narrow  bounds.     Its  style  is  that  of  a  lake  of  far  greater 
dimensions;   the  hills  which  bound  it  being  lofty  and 
bold  aiid  rugged ;  with  a  variety  of  character  not  found 
in  many,  of  even  far  greater  magnitude  and  extent.    It 
is  a  miniature  and  a  model  of  scenery  that  might  well 
occupy  ten  times  the  ispace.     Yet  the  eye  does  not  feel 
this.    There  is  nothing  trifling  or  small  in  the  details; 
nothing  to  diminish  its  grandeur  of  style,  to  tell  us  that 
we  aire  contemplating  a  reduced  copy.    On  the  contrary. 
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there  is  a  perpetual  contest  between  bur  impressions  and' 
our  reasonings:  we  know  that  a  few  short  miles  compre* 
hend  the  whole,  and  yet  we  feel  as  if  it  was  a  landscape 
of  many  miles,  a  lake  to  be  ranked  among  those  of  the 
first  order  and  dimensions. 

While  its  mountains  thus  rise  in  majestic  simplicity 
to  the  sky,  terminating  in  those  bold  and  various  and 
rocky  outlines  which  belong  to  so  much  of  this  geological 
line,  from  Dunkeld  and  Killicrankie  even  to  Loch  Cate- 
ran,  the  surfaces  of  the  declivities  are  equally  various 
and  bold;  enriched  with  precipices  and  masses  of  pro- 
truding rock,  with  deep  hollows  and  ravines,  and  with 
the  courses  of  innumerable  torrents  which  pour  from 
above,  and,  as  they  descend,  become  skirted  with  trees 
till  they  lose  themselves  in  the  waters  of  the  lake.  Wild 
woods  also  ascend  along  their  surface,  in  all  that  irregu- 
larity of  distribution  so  peculiar  to  these  rocky  moun* 
tains;  less  solid  and  continuous  than  at  Loch  Lomond^ 
less  scattered  and  less  romantic  than  at  Loch  Cateran ; 
but,  from  these,  very  causes,  aiding  to  confer  on  Loch 
Earn  a  character  entirely  its  own. 

If  the  shores  of  the  lake  are  not  deeply  marked  by . 
bays  and  promontories,  still  they  are  sufficiently  varied; 
ncnr  is  there  one  point  where  the  hills  reach  the  water  in 
that  meagre  and  insipid  manner  which  is  the  fault  of  sa 
many  of  our  lakes,  and  which  is  the,  case  throughout  the. 
far  greater  part,  even  of  Loch  Cateran.    Loch  Earn  has 
no  blank.     Such  as  its  beauty  is,  it  is  always  consistent/ 
and  complete.    Its  shores  too  are  almost  every  where  ac- 
cessible, and  almost  every,  where  so  wooded  as  to  produce 
those  foregrounds  which  the  spectator  so  much  desires ; 
while,  from!  the  same  cause,  they  present,  much  of  that^ 
species  of  shore  scenery  which  is  inctependent  of  the, 
mountain  boundary.    Elegant  ash  trees^  springing, from. 
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tbe  rery  wttler  Mtd  dreeping  tbeiV  braiichefl  orer  it,  green 
and  coItiTafad  bariks,  focky  potnts^ 'divided  by  gravelty 
beacMi  wlifdi  are  hashed  bjr  tb^  bright  cnrKng  Vkres 
of  tfa'^  lake^  tiie  bra^Iiiig  stream,  defitcending  along  lib 
rocky  and  wooded  channel,  and  the  ^akcade  tumbling 
along  the  precipice  which  rises  from  the  deep  and  still 
water  below,  these,  and  the  richly  bnltivtited  and  green 
margin,  with  the  houses  and  tracasi  of  art  that  ornament 
its  b^hks,  produce,  in  themselves,  pictures  of  great  ta- 
riety^  marked  by  a  character  of  rural  sweetness  and 
repose  not  commonly  found  among  scenery  of  this  clsiss. 
Thus  also  the  style  of  Loch  Earn  varies  as  we  assume 
dilBfeifent  points  of  elevation  for  our  views,  and  perhaps 
in  a  greater  degree  than  any  of  th^  Highland  lakes: 
aissiitedly  more  than  in  any  one  of  shnilar  dfanensions. 
At  the  lower  levels,  and  perhaps  most  ofall  attli^westeni 
es^emity,  Where  the  banks  are  lowest,  and  at  the  eastern, 
where  the  beaiitifhlly  wooded  island  forms  a  leading 
dbj€tt  in  the  picture,  every  landscape  is  maHced  by  tran^ 
qidHfty  andgendeness  of  character:  a  cfaaractie^  adapted 
to  glassy  waters  and  summer  sUnis,  to  the  verdure  of 
springand  the  repose  of  evening.  High  up  on  Ae  Ulls, 
tfa^  grandeur  of  the  bold  alpine  landscape  succeeds^  to 
tke  .tranquillity  of  the  rural  one$  and  amid  the  wild 
mouBtidn  forms  and  the  rude  magnificence  of  aspiring 
rodcs  and  precipices,  enhanced  and  embellished  by  the 
giednung  %hls  of  a  troubled'  sky  and  the  passage  of 
clouds,  werimost  forget  &e  placid  and  cultfvated' scJBn^ 
we  hare  just  qtonlted,  and  imagine  otirselves  transported 
to«»me  remote  ^spot  of  the  distant  Highlandr. 

'  '  Every  one  is  bound  to  notie^  the  new  vilk^  of  St; 
Filloa's,  situated  at  the  eastern  extrenuty  <tf  tUs  lake,  as 
an  instance  of  what  may  be  done  by  goodi^se  and  e%^ 
ertion,  in  reforming  tbe  comfortless  and  dirty  habittr  of 
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the  niral  population  of  thiil  eotintry ;  1h4  hdiftb&ftals  are 
new  as  fond  of  dieir  rbsesandhoneysisckleffas  ^Aej  fia^ 
merlj  wei^  bf  l^eir  dunghills  and  gutferti;  asnfficieilt 
proof  that  the  people  are  tractable  wh^n  properly  mamigedy 
and  that  liiany  of  the  fitnlts  of  the  lowei^  classed  id  the 
Highlands  which  arise  from  carelessneiis  of  con^rt  akid 
deanlinessy  and  from  a  want  of  that  petty  industry  and 
ambition  which  soon  extends  itself  to  more  htiporta^t 
cdncernSy  ought  to  be  attributed  to  their  superiors,  who^ 
diemisefYtes/ unjustly  complain  of  whiat  theyiiever  attempt 
to  remedy.  *  St.  Fillan's  indeed  is  neat  the  Lowland  bor- 
d^ri  and  mighty  in  the  progress  of  time,  ha^e  i^quhred 
that  polish  which  it  now  displays:  but  the  refonn  has 
bec^n  as  sudden  as  it  is  complete :  the  consequence  of 
regulations  rigidly  enforced  at  first,  but  which  are  now 
no  longer  wsmted.  Every  proprietor  in  the  country  has 
the  samiB  power ;  and,  unquestionably^  the  facflity^  is  the 
same  for  all :  and  it  is  really  incredible,  that  men  of  rank 
and  ^education,  even  without  Lord  Gwydir'JEr  exampk 
beforii  their  eyes,  should  suffer,  on  their  eft{Ues,and  even 
aft  their  very  doors,  those  disgraccrflii}  sigfhtst  of  nc^ileoft, 
and  dirt,  and  of  the  apparent  extremity  of  poverty  aisd 
misery,  which,  without  oppression;  raiher  to  the  beikefit 
of  Aeir  poor  tenants  as  of  themselves,  they  niight  remlsdy 
by  th^  most  simple  and  justifiable  r^ulations. 

Bnt  it  would  be  unjust  to  censure  the  Highlanders  for 
th&T  inattention  to  cleanliness^  as  if  it  wlm  exblimvefy 
tbie  fault  of  tbii  portion  of  ScoHmd.  Where  Mrs.  fia^ 
imltch^s  Glenbumie  lieiEl,  no  oncS  knows;  but  we  need 
not  be  vei^  anxioiis  i  as  we  can  find,  a  Glmburnie  everjf 
where,  and,-  assuredly,  as  easily  in  the  LoWlands  as  in  the 
B^hkmds,  The  Maclartys  are  an  ancient  and  a  powerlul 
family ;  I  wish  I  could  add  that  it  wair  an  antiquated  oM 
also;  but  I  fear  that  it  is  still  a  thriving  race.    If  it  was 
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but  possible  to  prevail  on  this  family  to  have  one  thin^ 
but  one  thing,  dean  about  them^the  rest  would  folhow 
of  course.  If  it  was  their  persons,  then  their  houses 
would  soon  become  clean,  as  a  necessary  consequence : 
or  if  it  was  their  houses,  their  persons  woultji  probably 
fbUow,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity.  If  but  the  water  or 
the  sa,It  was  clean,  if  there  was  a  clean  spoon,  a  knife,  a 
plate,  if  there  was  even  a  clean  surface  on  a  looking  glass, 
it  would  detect  the  vices  of  the  rest  so  effectually,  that, 
like  one  sturdy  honest  man  in  a  parish,  it  would  in  time 
reform,  or  at  least  shame,  the  whole.  But,  unfortunately, 
in  this  family  of  the  Maclartys,  every  thing  is  so  consist- 
ently, constantly,  uniformly,  perenially,  dirty  in  every 
part,  inside,  outside^  top,  bottom,  middle,  sides,  longitu- 
dinally, transversely,  and  diagonally,  that  no  article,  nor. 
any  part  of  any  article,  is  left  to  tell  the  tale  on  another^ 
OT  to  blush  it  into  reform.  Were  I  the  Dey  of  Algiers, 
or  a  Highland  Laird,  I  would  enhance  even  on  Lord 
Gwydir,  and  keep  an  officer  of  health,  with  power  to. 
wash  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maclarty  and  all  their  family  by  force,' 
or  to  fumigate  them  like  rats,  and,  in  default  of  ultimate 
reformation,  to  burn  them.  out. 

I  sometimes  fear  that  you  will  not  believe  me  when  I 
bestcm^,  as  I  have  ^o  often  done,^  praise,  and  praise  too . 
that  may  seem  extravagant,  on  scenery  which  lies  at  our. 
own  doors,  which  is  visited  by  hundreds,  and  yet  which 
no.  one  describes  or  even  mentions*  I  premise  this  re*, 
mark  here,  because!  am  again,  about  to  do  the  same,  in^ 
pd^ing'OUt  the  tract  which  lies  between  die  end  of  Loch  • 
Earn  and  Comrie.  But  I  must  not  be  deterred  by  such  a: 
fear.  If  you  doubt  me,  come- and.  see;,- and  then  say, 
whatisrather  the  truth,  that  I  have  failed,  riot  exceeded. 
Why  others  have  not  been  equally  s^uck  by  these  scenes,, 
it  is  not  for  me  to  explain. 
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The  space  in  quegtion  is  the  narrow  valley  wbteb 
attends  the  course  of  the  Earn  from  the  lake  to  near 
Comriey  exceeded  in  romantic  beauty^  as  it  appears  to 
nie,  by  few  places  of  eqcsal  dimensions  in  Scotland^and 
dissimilar  to  erery  other ;  except  inasmuch  as  the  style 
reminds  us  of  the  best  parts  of  the  extremity  of  Loch 
Cateran.  But  it  is  a  subject  for  painting,  not  for  verbal 
description :  abounding  also  in  landscapes,  almost  beyond 
the  power  of  reckoning;  as  distinct,  as  perfect  in  com- 
position, and  as  consistent  in  their  own  peculiar  charac- 
ter, as  they  are/ distinguished  from  all  other  scenes,  ex^ 
cept  those  to  which  I  have  just  compared  them*  Nor, 
omitting  the  lake,  do  they  often  fall  short  of  the  land- 
scapes of  Loch  Cateran,  either  in  beauty,  in  variety,  or 
in  their  fairy-like  and  romantic  characters ;  uniting  similar 
grandeur  and  breadth  of  manner  to  all  that  delicacy  and 
multiplicity  of  ornament  which  form  the  leading  features 
of  that  well-known  spot. 

Though  the  river  and  the  road  hold  a  parallel  course, 
in  a  general  sense,  the  meauderings  of  the  former  are 
such  that  they  are  often  widely  separated,  so  as  to  add 
much  to  the  variety  of  the  scenery,  as  far  as  that  depends 
on  the  river's  banks.  Where  they  approach,  or  when  we 
choose  to  follow  the  wanderings  of  the  stream,  we  gain 
access  to  a  species  of  river  landscape  not  less  various  and 
rich  than  that  of  the  finest  of  the  Perthshire  rivers ;  but 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  best  parts  of  the  Tumel, 
maintains  a  character  more  consistently  alpine  and  wild 
than  any.  Though,  in  some  parts,  the  Earn  here  holds 
a  sinuous  course  through  fiat  meadows,  it  is  never  tame 
nor  naked ;  nor  is  it  ever  wanting  in  those  marked  ac- 
companiments which  are  formed  by  the  rocky  declivities 
of  the  southern  mountains.  These  give  a  wildness  of 
character  to  its  course,  even  where  the  fiow  of  the  watei" 
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lis  tardy ;  and  it  is  every  where  attended  by  trees,  often  in 
great  and  splendid  pr<rffisu>n,  which,  while  they  add 
ornament  to  the  general  landscape,  serre  to  break  the 
fcontitauity  of  its  reaches,  and  to  give  yalue  to  its  bright 
glimpses  as  they  are  seen  glittering  among  the  dark 
g^een  and  under  the  shadows  of  the  impending  moan- 
tains. 

But  the  greater  part  of  its  course  is  of  a  far  other 
character;  rapid,  and  wild,  forcing  its  way  among  rocks 
and  trees,  a  truly  alpine  river.  In  some  places,  haying 
cut  its  own  passage  where  the  mountains  meet  from  op- 
posite sides,  it  struggles  among  promontories  and  cliiSs 
and  overhangpuig  rocks,  foaming  along  its  deep  and  shap 
dowy  bed:  in  others,  it  is  seen  dividing  to  surround 
islands  which  it  seems  to  have  detached  from  the  skirts 
of  the  mountains,  and  which,  rising  in  the  middle  of  its 
wandering  and  intricate  channels,  wooded  and  wild  with 
dark  firs  and  with  the  more  graceful  forms  of  the  pendent 
and  silvery  birch,  conceal  its  mysterious  course,  and 
cause  it  to  appear  as  if  springing  from  some  unknown 
recesses  of  the  mountain.  The  bridges,  of  stone,  and  of 
rude  trees,  which  cross  it,  add  mbch  to  its  beauty  in  dif- 
ferent places :  nor  does  its  picturesque  character  cease, 
even  when,  escaping  from  this  narrow  pass,  it  opens  into 
the  wider  plaih  at  Conurie,  to  wander  now  at  liberty 
through  its  own  Stratbeam. 

But  even  this  river.scenery,  beautiful  as  it  is,  forms 
but  a.  small  part  of  the  attractions  of  this  romantic  valley. 
On  each  side,  in  some  places,  the  continuous  mountain 
declivities  descend  rapidly  and  suddenly,  so  as  nearly 
to  meet  below,  and  to  give  room  to  little  more  than  the 
river  and  the  road ;  in  others,  leaving  a  space  occupied 
by  flat  but  wooded  meadows,  yet  varied  by  undulating 
ground. ,    The  nordiem  side  contains  the  ornamented 
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grounds  of  Dunira,  rich  with  planted  and  natiiral  wood; 
but  it  is  by  tbe  southern  boundary  that  the  brilliant  land- 
scapes of  this  singular  spot  are  chiefly  produced.  Iliis 
consists  ot  the  skirts  .of  Ben  Vorlich,  extending  in  one 
continued  and  lofty  wall  from  the  southern  side  of  Loch 
Earn,  till  it  terminates  at  the  junction  of  the  Earn  and 
the  Ruchil.  With  the  exception  of  Ben  Venn,  the  lead- 
ing  feature  of  Loch  Cateran,  no  mountain  in  Scotland 
|)re8ents  a  declivity  so  wild  and  so  vaHous ;  a  continued 
succession  of  bold  precipices  and  deep  hollows,  of  ravines 
and  torrents,  and  of  woods  dispersed  in  every  mode  of 
picturesque  distribution.  As  these  descend  to  the  river 
and  the  valley,  the  knolls,  which  seemed,  when  aloft  in 
the  mountain,  but  protuberances  on  its  surface,  assume 
the  dignity  of  distinct  hills ;  producing  thus  a  variety 
and  an  intricacy  of  scenery,  as  romantic  as  it  is  unusual 
and  unexpected.  Thus  the  mountain  itself,  to  those  who 
choose  to  wander  among  its  strange  recesses,  presents 
numberless  landscapes  of  alpine  rock  and  wood,  scarcely 
paralleled  any  where ;  lofty  cliffs  following  each  other 
in  wild  confusion  to  the  sky,  deep  hollows  shaded  from 
the  light  of  day,  torrents  and  cascades,  trees  springing 
from  the  rocks,  or  crowning  their  summits,  or  distributed 
in  all  that  variety  of  wild  forest  so  peculiar  to  the  High- 
land hills.  As  at  Loch  Cateran,  which  is  never  out  of 
our  mind  in  contemplating  this  spot,  the  oak  and  the 
birch  are  the  principal  trees;  but  it  is  to  the  superior 
advantage  of  the  present  scenes,  that  the  fir  is  also  found 
among  them ;  in  groups,  or  in  solitary  grandeur  spring- 
ing from  the  precipices ;  adding  much  to  the  variety  of 
character,  ai|d  peculiarly  harmonizing  with  many  of  the 
landscapes.  ^ 

It  is  by  these  subsidiary  hills,  bold  and  various,rugged 
and  precipitous,  and  rich  widi  all  their  ornament  of  wood, 
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that  the  peculiar  character  which  distinguished  this  sce- 
nery from  almost  all  others  is  produced.  Uniting  with 
the  wanderings  of  the  river  below,  and  with  the  green 
and  woody  valley,  they  produce  scenes  of  splendour,  of 
ornament  equally  rich  and  wild,  which  receives  support 
and  majesty  alike,  from  the  lofty  and  broad  acclivity 
above,  rising  to  the  sky,  and  terminating  in  an  outline  no 
less  graceful  than  it  is  rugged  and  bold.  It  is  by  this  com- 
bination of  breadth  in  the  gfeneral  form,  aiid  of  extended 
and  massive  shade,  with  multiplicity  and  variety  in  the 
parts,  with  profusion  of  ornament,  and  with  the  perpetual 
play  of  lights  and  shadows  and  half  tints  and  reflections, 
which  belong  to  these  rocky  knolls  and  cliiSs  and  hollows 
and  undulating  woods,  that  here,  as  on  the  Tumel,  mag- 
nificence is  combined  with  richness,  and  grandeur  of  style 
with  minute  splendour  of  detail. 

Among  these  subsidiary  hills,  St.  Fillan's  is  conspi- 
cuous, as  well  for  its  grace  as  for  its  prominence  in  the 
picture.  Elsewhere,  it  would  be  a  little  mountain ;  and 
did  it  rise,  like  our  Arthur's  seat,  from  a  plain,  all  Scot- 
land would  not  produce  an  object  much  more  striking; 
from  the  elegance  of  its  conical  form,  its  successive  stages 
of  precipice  and  grey  rock  separated  by  green  and  grassy 
slopes,  and  from  the  beautiful  disposition  of  the  trees 
which  are  scattered  about  it.  Though  its  magnitude  is  ^ 
here  swallowed  up  in  the  overpowering  altitude  of  the 
mountains  around,  it  loses  nothing  of  its  beauty  by  this 
position ;  giving  character,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  whole 
surrounding  scenery,  and  being  the  central  and  chief 
feature  of  some  of  the  finest  landscapes  which  this  valley 
afibrds.  Of  these  landscapes,  wild,  romantic,  and  numer- 
ous, as  they  are  singular  and  decided,  I  shall  only  add, 
that  the  compositions  are  generally  as  perfect  as  can  be 
desired,  that  the  illumination,  under  every  position  of  the 
sun,  is  what  an  artist  would  wish,  and  that  the  colouring 
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possesses  that  delicacy,  arising  firom  a  mixtare  of  grey 
with  tender  green,  which  harmonizes  so  well  with  the 
airy  gracefulness  resulting  from  the  scattered  positions  of 
the  wood  and  the  light  forms  of  the  birch.  Many  days 
would  not  exhaust  the  subjects  which  it  offers  to  the 
pencil;  nor  are  there  many  places  where  one  day,  at 
least,  would  be  better  occupied  than  in  a  ride  from 
Comrie  to  Loch  Earn  head. 

Of  the  town  of  Comrie  I  need  say  nothing;  but  its 
situation  is  scarcely  exceeded  for  beauty  by  that  of  any 
place  in  Scotland.  The  pride  of  Stratheam  lies  from 
here  to  Crieff;  a  noble  river,  profusion  of  wood,  a  valley 
where  ornament  and  cultivation  contend  for  the  supe- 
riority, art  and  nature  both  striving  which  shall  embellish 
it  most,  and,  on  each  side,  a  range  of  hills  partaking  of  the 
richness  of  the  grounds  below,  splendid  in  variety  of  form 
as  in  wood,  picturesque  without  rudeness,  and  offering 
in  themselves  a  thousand  scenes  of  secluded  beauty,  in- 
dependent of  their  effects  in  the  general  landscape.  But 
while  Comrie  is  the  sentinel  of  two  of  the  Highland 
passes,  that  of  Loch  Earn  and  that  of  Glen  Lednach,  it  is 
beyond' my  prescribed  bounds;  and  I  must  therefore 
return  to  this  latter  valley,  which  conducts  a  road  to  Loch 
Tay,  through  scenery  well  deserving  of  a  forenoon^s  at- 
tention.  The  cascades  of  the  Lednach,  situated  in  this 
pass,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  Comrie,  are  among  the 
enumerated  spectacles;  but  they  possess  no  great  merit, 
either  from  their  bulk  or  altitude,  or  from  the  surrounding 
scenery.  The  pass  itself  is,  however,  wild  and  richly 
wooded,  as  is  the  whole  of  the  ornamented  laud  on  this 
declivity  of  the  hill ;  although  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
find  out  any  particular  subjects  of  landscape.  But  be- 
yond it,  when  we  have  reached  the  open  vale  of  the  Led« 
nach,  a  valley  of  a  pleasing  and  uncommon  character, 
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some  pictures  of  great  beauty  are  found ;  unitbg  a  dis- 
tant view  of  the  rich  extent  of  Stratheam  and  of  its  bound- 
ing hills  to  the  southward,  with  the  bold  middle  ground 
of  the  rocky  and  wooded  ridge  through  which  the  rirer 
cuts  its  way ;  where  the  obelisk,  erected  to  Lord  Melville, 
forms  an  object  at  onc^  conspicuous  and  interesting. 

That  the  Highlanders  are  inquisitive,  and  that  a 
Scotchman  cannot  give  a  direct  answer  to  a  plain  ques- 
tion, are  truths  not  very  new  to  you  or  any  one  else.  The 
Scottish  Hierocles,  for  Joe  Miller's  authority  is  not  clas- 
sical here,  will  probably  furnish  you  with  an  example  or^ 
two  in  point ;  and  you  may  consult  him.  Some  of  the 
modifications  of  this  process  of  answering  one  question 
by  proposing  another,  are  amusing  enough,  and,  occa- 
sionally, not  a  little  tormenting,  particularly  in  the  High- 
lands ;  as  the  difficulty  of  extorting  the  information  which 
you  may  want,  is  materially  increased,  or  squared,  as  a 
mathematician  would  say,  by  multiplying  the  indirect- 
ness of  the  Scot  by  the  curiosity  of  the  Highlander. 
Whatever  the  metaphysical  anatomy  of  this  may  be,  the 
characteristic  caution  of  the  country  is  an  ingredient  in 
this  compound ;  as  clearly  appears  from  the  noted  exa- 
mination regarding  a  certain  ferryboat,  which  you  may 
find,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  for  it,  loco  ci- 
tato. In  the  Highlands,  there  is  a  certain  commercial 
principle  of  barter  or  exchange  combined:  in  short,  if  he 
is  to  furnish  information,  he  is  determined  to  get  all  that 
be  can  in  return  for  it.  But  it  is  part  of  his  birthright 
and  descent ;  for  Csesar  tells  us'the  same  of  his  ancestors 
the  Gauls ;  and,  I  doubt  not,  was  obliged  to  relate  his 
own  history  and  motives  whenever  he  wanted  to  know 
his  road.  . 

I  was  considerably  troubled  here  respecting  certain 
roads,  and  applied  to  an  old  snuffy-looking  native  who 
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was  catting  some  hay  with  his  pocket-knife  by  the  way 
side.  It  is  true,  I  saw  the  inquisition  painted  in  his  face ; 
but  there  was  no  choice^  so  I  made  up  my  mind  to  a 
cross-examination  of  more  than  the  ordinary  length,  and 
was  determined  to  indulge  it  for  once.  '^  How  far  is  it 
toKinin?"— *«It's  a  fine  day/'— <«  Aye,  it's  a  fine  day 
for  your  hay." — **  Ah !  there's  no  muckle  hay ;  this  is  an 
unco  cauld  glen." — *<  I  suppose  this  is  the  road  to  Killin," 
(trying  him  on  another  tack). — ^^  That's  an  unco  fat  beast 
of  yours." — **  Yes,  she  is  much  too  fat ;  she  is  just  from 
grass." — "  Ah !  it's  a  mere  I  see ;  it's  a  gude  beast  to 
gang,  Ise  warn  you."—"  Yes  yes  it's  a  very  good  pony." 
— **  I  selled  just  sic  another  at  Doune  fair,  five  years  by- 
past  :  I  warn  ye  she's  a  Highland  bred  beast." — ^*  I  dont 
know ;  I  bought  her  in  Edinburgh."— ^^  A  weel  a  weel, 
mony  sic  like  gangs  to  the  Edinburgh  market  frae  the. 
Highlands."- "  Very  likely;  she  seems  to  have  High- 
land blood  in  her." — **  Aye  aye ;  would  you  be  selling 
her."-T-"No,  I  dont  want  to  sell  her;  do  you  want  ta 
buy  her." — **  Na !  I  was  na  thinking  of  that :  has  she  had 
na  a  foal." — "  Not  that  I  know  of.'^ — **  I  had  a  gude  colt 
out  of  ours  when  I  selled  her.  Yere  na  ganging  to  Doune 
the  year." — **  No,  I  am  going  to  Killin,  and  want  to  know 
how  far  it  is." — **  Aye,  ye'U  be  gaing  to  the  sacraments 
there  the  morn." — "  No,  I  dont  belong  to  your  kirk." — 
"  Ye'U  be  an  Episcopalian  than."-^"  Or  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic"— **  Na  na,  ye're  nae  Roman." — **  And  so  it  is  twelve 
miles  to  Killin,"  (putting  a  leading  question). — ^*  Na,  it's 
na  just  that."—"  It's  ten  then,  I  suppose."- «  Ye'U  be 
for  cattle  than,  for  the  Falkirk  tryst."—"  No,  I  know 
nothing  about  cattle.'*— >"  J  thocht  ye'd  ha  been  just  ane 
of  thae  English  drovers.  Ye  have  nae  siccan  hills  as  this 
in  your  country."—"  No ;  not  so  high."—"  But  ye'U  bae 
bonny  farms." — **  Yes  yes,  very  good  lands."—"  Ye'U 
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nae  hae  better  farms  than  my  Lord's  at  Dunira." — <*  No 
no,  Lord  Melville  has  very  fine  farms."—"  Now  there's 
a  bonny  bit  land ;  there's  na  three  days  in  the  year  there's 
na  meat  for  beasts  on  it ;  and  it's  to  let.  Ye'U  be  for  a 
farm  hereawa." — ^^  No,  I'm  just  looking  at  the  country." 
— "  And  ye  have  nae  business." — **  No." — ^^  Weel,  that's 
Ae  easiest  way." — *^  And  this  is  the  road  to  Killin." — 
^  Will  ye  tak  some  nuts,"  (producing  a  handful  he  had 
just  gathered).  "  No,  I  cannot  crack  them." — ^  I  sup- 
pose your  teeth  are  failing.  Hae  ye  any  snufi." — ^Yes 
yes  here  is  a  pinch  for  you."—"  Na  na,  I'm  unco  heavy 
on  the  pipe  ye  see,  but  I  like  a  hair  of  snuff ;  just  a  hair :" 
touching  the  snuff  with  the  end  of  his  little  finger,  appa- 
rently to  prolong  time  and  save  the  answer  about  the 
road  a  little  longer,  as  be  seemed  to  fear  there  were  no 
more  questions  to  ask.  The  snuff  however  came  just  in 
time  to  allow  him  to  recall  his  ideas,  which  the  nuts  were 
near  dispersing.  "  And  ye'll  be  from  the  low  country." 
— **  Yes,  you  may  know  I  am  an  Englishman  by  my 
tongue."—"  Na,  our  ain  gentry  speaks  high  English 
the  now." — **  Well  well,  I  am  an  Englishman,  at  any 
rate." — "  And  ye'll  be  staying  in  London." — ^*  Yes  yes." 
"  I  was  ance  at  Smithfield  mysell  wi  some  beasts :  it's 
an  unco  place,  London.— And  what's  yere  name ;  asking 
your  pardon." — ^The  name  was  given.  "  There's  a  hantel 
o'that  name  i'the  north.  Yere  father  '11  may  be  be  a  High- 
lander."—" Yes ;  that  Js  the  reason  why  I  like  the 
Highlanders."—"  Weel,  (nearly  thrown  out)  it's  a  bonny 
country  now,  but  it's  sair  cauld  here  in  the  winter." 
"  And  so  it  is  six  miles  to  Killin." — ^"  Aye,  they  call  it 
sax."—"  Scotch  miles,  1  suppose." — **  Aye  aye,  auld 
miles."—"  That  is  about  twelve  English."—"  Na,  it  11 
not  be  abune  ten  short  miles,  (here  we  got  on  so  fast 
that  I  began  to  think  I  should  be  dismissed  at  last)  but 
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I  never  seed  them  measured.  And  ye'II  ha  left  your 
family  at  Comrie."— «  No,  I  am  alone."—"  They'll  be  in 
the  south,  may  be.*'—"  No,  I  have  no  family."—"  And 
are  ye  no  married." — "  No." — ^**  I'm  thinking  it's  time." 
— "  So  am  I." — ^Weel  weel,  ye'Il  have  the  less  fash." — 
^*  Yes,  much  less  than  in  finding  the  way  to  Killin."^ — 
**  O,  aye,  ye'U  excuse  me ;  but  we  countra  folk  speers 
milckle  questions." — **  Pretty  well,  I  think." — Weel 
weel,  ye'U  find  it  saft  a  bit  in  the  hill,  but  ye  maun  had 
wast,  and  its  na  abune  tan  mile.    A  gude  day." 

There  is  much  beauty,  uniting  a  secluded  rural  cha- 
racter to  the  wildness  of  mountain  scenery,  through  the 
whole  of  this  valley,  and  about  the  picturesque  and  un- 
expected village  of  Invergeldy,  (I  hope  that  is  its  name), 
after  which  the  road  enters  a  narrow  and  rugged  pass 
among  the  mountains,  striking  to  those  who  are  new  to 
Highland  scenes,  but  not  sufficiently  marked  or  uncom- 
mon to  attract  much  notice  from  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  various  wild  valleys  of  the  central  counties  and 
of  the  west  coast.  Nor  is  there  much  interest  in  the 
views  from  the  summit  of  Ben  na  Chony,  which  I  as- 
c^ided;  although  the  mountain  itself,  particularly  on 
the  east  and  south  sides,  ofiers  some  wild  rocks  and 
ravines  of  a  striking  and  picturesque  character.  To  the 
north,  the  prospect  is  one  of  wild  and  rude  hills,  entirely 
excluding  the  sight  of  Loch  Tay,  but  displaying  the 
sources  of  the  Almond;  and,  to  the  south,  it  is  not  far 
different,  as  the  mass  of  hills  in  this  direction  equally 
excludes  the  valley  of  the.  Earn.  But  I  need  not  trouble 
you  with  details  of  a  country  through  which  neither  you 
nor  any  one  else  is  ever  likely  to  follow  me.  Had  I  in- 
dulged, li^e  Bruce  and  others,  in  registering  the  log 
book  of  all  my  Highland  geography,  had  I  described, 
with  the  watch  and  compass  in  my  hand,  what  I  saw  at 
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teak  and  what  at  eleven,  tbis  brook,  and  tbat  stone,  and 
tbe  other  tree,  I  should  have  wasted  precious  paper  and 
more  precious  time  in  writing  what  no  one  would  bare 
read  when  told  of  our  own  country,  and  what,  I  suspect, 
rery  few  read  when  it  is  told  of  Caucasus  or  Sennaar* 
Life  may  be  better  occupied;  on  both  parts:  and  tbe 
value  of  other  things  than  the  Sibyl's  books,  may  be  in- 
creased by  the  sheers,  Tbe  worst  of  it  is,  that  My  Lord 
cannot  see  his  own  excrescences :  as  little  as  Sir  Geoffrey 
Hudson,  who  feels  the  struggles  of  a  soul  six  feet  long, 
can  conceive  that  it  is  imprisoned  in  a  carcase  no  bigger 
than  a  fiddle  case.  Fortunately,  we  can  all  see  each 
other's  humps;  and  I  therefore  invest  you  with  tbe  full, 
rights  of  top  lop  and  crop,  after  which  we  will  consider 
what  is  to  be  done  next. 

In  the  mean  time  I  must  go  on  in  the  old  way;  look- 
ing askance  at  Strathearn  as  I  looked  at  Strathmore,  and 
half  inclined  to  smuggle  across  the  Highland  border, 
Ardoch  and  the  Romans,  and  Drummond  castle,  and 
Auchtertyre,  and  Tomacbastle,  and  the  ten  thousand 
beauties  of  tbe  lovely  Earn,  not  only  to  CriejflTbut  beyond 
it*  But  this  would  be  an  utter  breach  of  contract:  and 
luckily  it  is  a  country  that  need  not  be  told ;  for  it  is  like 
the  glorious  sun  at  noon-day,  not  to  be  shut  out.^  Every 
one  can  see  the  encampment  between  the  Earn  and  the 
Ruchil,  the  false  scene  of  the  battle  of  the  Grampians, 
which  I  have  already  noticed,  and  of  which  we  have  heard 
more  than  enough.  Every  one  too  can  see  the  strange 
and  picturesque  hills  of  Toihachastle,  can  wander  till  he 
m  weary,  about  the  banks  of  the  Earn  and  tbe  declivities  of 
both  ranges  of  hills,  and  every  onoy— who  can  draw— may 
draw  till  his  fingers  are  weary,  his  pencils  worn  out,  and 
his  paper  expended.  Every  one  too  may  visit  what  is 
here  worth  visiting,  if  he  will  run  the  risk  of  steel  traps 
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and  spriiig  gwcts^  and  of  prosecutions  according  to  law; 
a  refinement  in  hospitality,  thank  heaven,  which  is  rather 
English  than  Scottish,  and  which  has  not  yet  found  its 
way  across  the  Highland  border.  Let  those  who  own  the 
treasures  thus  guarded  by  the  dragons  of  law,  who  de- 
light to  live  in  a  state  of  warfare  with  the  whole  world, 
enjoy,  in  solitary  hostility,  their  possessions  as  they  may : 
let  him  delight  in  hare  and  partridge  if  he  can,  who 
values  them  above  human  life  and  liberty.  Far  different 
was  the  theory  of  good  old  Admiral  Gell,  who  planted 
gooseberries  and  currants  in  his  fields  and  hedge-rows  at 
Crickhowel,  for  a  treat  to  the  boys  of  the  neighbourhood. 
It  is  but  a  step  in  embellishment,  from  the  painted  board 
to  the  gallows ;  and  the  latter  would  be  a  more  oma* 
mental  form  and  a  more  effectual  warning.  Unfortu« 
nately,  all  our  ideas  of  rural  beauty,  of  peace  and  of 
happiness,  of  the  calm  seclusion  of  groves  afid  gardens^ 
and  of  the  liberality  of  free  and  bounteous  nature,  are 
apt  to  fly  before  the  ime^es  that  are  conjured  up  by  these 
odious  warnings ;  the  sununons,  the  pettifogger,  the  writ, 
the  trial,  and  the  jail.  Let  those  enter  at  the  legal  gate 
who  delight  in  steel  traps  of  their  own  setting :  others 
will  be  content  to  remain  on  the  outside  of  this  forbidden 
paradise. 

But  every  one  may  visit  Drummond  castle,  without 
risk  of  life,  limb,  or  attorney :  yet  why  none  of  our  thou« 
sand  travellers  and  writers  have  done  justice  to  Drum* 
mond  castle,  is  more  than  I  can  say.  If  it  is  not  all  that  il 
might  be  rendered,  it  is  still  absolutely  unrivalled  in  the 
low  country,  and  only  exceeded,  in  the  Highlands,  by 
Dunkeld  and  Blair.  Placed  in  the  most  advantageous 
position  to  enjoy  the  magnificent  and  various  expanse 
around,  it  looks  o^er  scenery  scarcely  any  where  equaU 
led.    With  ground  of  the  most  commanding  and  varied 
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formsy  including  water,  and  rock,  and  abrupt  hill,  and  de^ 
delly  and  gentle  undulations,  its  extent  is  princely  and  its 
aspect  is  that  of  ancient  wealth  and  ancient  power.  Noble 
avenues,  profuse  woods,  a  waste  of  lawn  and  pasture, 
an  unrestrained  scope,  every  thing  bespeaks  the  care- 
lessness of  liberality  and  of  extensive  possessions ;  while 
the  ancient  castle,  its  earliest  part  belonging  to  1600, 
stamps  on  it  that  air  of  high  and  distant  opulence  which 
adds  so  deep  a  moral  interest  to  the  rural  beauties  of  baro- 
nial Britain.  Yet  Drummond  Castle  is  neglected  by  its 
owners,  and  yet  its  owners  have  taste :  while  it  is  capable 
of  every  thing,  but  wanting  almost  every  thing  which 4urt 
might  add.  Nor  would  it  require  the  work  of  creation, 
nor  the  aid  of  time,  to  make  it  all,  of  which  it  is  suscep- 
tible. That  which  it  chiefly  wants,  is  access.  It  is  a 
wilderness  from  which  even  its  owners  are  excluded*  It 
requires  little  or  nothing  of  those  additions  which,  while 
Nature  is  making,  man  dies.  Art  might  accomplish  in  a 
few  brief  years,  all  which  is  here  demanded,  and  render 
Drommond  Castle  the  pride  of  the  Lowlands  and  the 
thirdjewel,  at  least,  of  Scotland. 

But  I  must  return  to  my  appointed  bourne  and  limit. 
There  is  a  wild  and  pleasing  ride  into  the  mountains 
from  Crieff,  to  the  little  alpine  lake.  Loch  Turrit,  whose 
wild  ducks  have  been  sung  by  Burns  ;  but  I  know  not 
that  it  is  sufficiently  tempting  for  the  ordinary  traveHer. 
Not  so  Monzie :  and  every  one  who  intends  to  proceed  to 
Glen  Almond  from  Crieff,  should  choose  the  circuitous 
road  through  this  beautiful  valley.  But  the  beauties  of 
Mojizie  are  only  to  be  fairly  appreciated  from  the  hill 
above ;  where  it  forms  the  middle  ground  and  the  con- 
spicuous feature  of  one  of  the  most  mag^nificent  of  the 
extended  landscapes  of  Scotland.  The  house  itself  is 
iBufficient  to  give  a  centre  of  unity  to  the  picture:  and 
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nothing  can  exceed  the  felicitous  arrangement  of  the  rich 
woods  which  surround  it,  occupying  its  valley,  and  rising 
up  the  hills  in  all  that  happy  mixture  of  carelessness  and 
decision,  which  holds  the  due  line  and  limit  between 
the  profusion  of  nature  and  the  restraint  and  attentions  of 
art.  What  art  may  have  done,  and  what  nature  has  done, 
I  know  not;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  former  has  done 
little,  and  it  is  at  least  certain  that  it  never  planned  or 
executed  here,  that  which  it  generally  contrives  to  mar 
where  it  interferes  on  so  large  a  scale.  While  Monzte 
may  offer  a  lesson  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  capability 
school,  it  occupies  a  species  of  undecided  and  undulating 
ground  which  occurs  all  over  Britain;  and  whatever 
dierefore  it  has  done,  may  be  done  in  a  thousand  other 
places.  But  few  parts,  even  of  Scotland,  can  parallel  the 
noble  landscape  in  which  it  lies:  a  landscape  which 
seems  to  have  been  created  for  it,  and  for  which  it  seems 
to  have  been  created ;  a  continuous  scene  of  richness  and 
beauty,  of  wood,  and  cultivation,  and  hill,  retiring  in 
varied  and  endless  succession  till  it  terminates  in  the  dis- 
tant blue  mountains  of  Loch  Earn.  While  the  long 
range  of  the  Highland  boundary  on  the  right,  guides  the 
eye  through  the  splendid,  vista  of  Stratheam  to  the  pic- 
turesque and  crowded  forms  of  Ben  Vorlich  and  its  at- 
tendant mountains,  the  richly  wooded  hill  which  sepa- 
rates the  vale  of  Monzie  from  Crieff,  is  followed  by  the 
more  distant  southern  range  which  is  the  limit  between 
Stratheam  and  Strathallan,  equally  rich,  but  losing  itself 
in  the  hazy  distance.  Hence  the  peculiarity  which  dis- 
tinguishes this  view  from  all  t|ie  great  vale  landscapes  of 
the  Highlands.  It  is  not,  like  Strath  Tay  or  Strathmore, 
a  continuous  vdley  bounded  and  terminated  by  continu- 
ous and  consistent  ranges  of  hills ;  nor  is  it ,  like  many 
others,  a  mere  landscape  of  mountains,  and  of  mountains 
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which  seem  to  derive  from  each  other  and  to  beloiig^  to 
the  same  family.  On  the  contrary,  it  opens  to  the  eye  a 
little  world  of  hill  and  dale,  of  luxuriant  cultivation  and 
plain  and  forest  and  mountain,  of  Lowland  wealth  and  of 
Highland  grandeur:  mountains  of  every  character,  yet 
all  so  disposed  that  nothing  trespasses  on  the  unity  and 
integrity  of  the  scene ;  while  we  marvel  how,  with  objects 
various  as  they  are,  and  numerous  enough  for  a  hundred 
pictures,  nature  has  managed  to  bring  the  whole  into 
one  grand  harmonious  composition. 

Monzie  lies  in  the  way,  and  before  the  very  eyes,  of 
those  who  visit  Glen  Almond,  and  who  yet  manage  to  ov^- 
look  it.  This  valley  has  often  been  described,  and  is 
therefore  well  known.  But  though  dreary  and  wild,  it 
presents  no  remarkable  features.  While  on  a  contracted 
scale,  there  is  nothing  marked  in  the  character  of  its  hills, . 
or  in  the  course  of  its  stream.  It  is  dark  and  desolate, 
but  no  more.  To  those  who  are  not  conversant  with 
Highland  scenery,  it  has  the  recommendation  of  novelty; 
and  thus  it  naturally  has  attracted  more  attention  than 
its  intrinsic  merits  claim.  That  it  is  one  of  the  reputed 
burial  places  of  Ossian,  may  be  ad  attraction  to  those  to 
whom  shadows  are  as  realities,^and  who  find  no  property 
in  truth  but  its  inconvenience.  Though  the  large  stcme  in 
question  has  been  used  as  a  monument^  it  is  a  fragment 
fallen  from  the  hill  above,  where  the  very  place  whence 
it  has  been  detached  is  visible:  while,  from  some  indi- 
cations that  remain,  it  seems  to  have  been  adopted  as 
the  centre  of  a  circle,  a  few  distinct  traces  of  which  are 
still  to  be  seen.  But  if  this  be  the  stone  mentioned  by 
Birt,  as  it  cannot  fail  to  be,  since  there  is  no  other,  it 
must  have  originally  been  moved  for  the  purpose  of  being 
used  as  a  monument,  before  it  was  displaced  by  the  sol- 
diers who  made  this  road:  as  he  says  that,  under  its 
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centre  there  was  found  a  stone  coffin  of  two  feet  square, 
containing  bones  and  ashes.  He  imagines  this  to  bare 
been  the  urn,  as  he  calls  it,  of  a  Roman  officer;  bat 
without  reason,  as  the  use  of  stone  coffins  Imd  the  bum* 
ing  of  the  dead  were  common  among  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  this  country.  Moreover,  there  is  no  probability 
that  the  Romans  penetrated  the  Highlands  in  this  di- 
rection, although  they  did  so  more  to  the  eastward,  nor 
that  they  ever  used  those  rude  stones  as  monuments. 
Being  almost  unquestionably  a  place  of  British  sepul- 
ture, it  seems  to  confirm  an  opinion  which  I  have  sug- 
gested on  other  occasions ;  that  many  of  the  stone  circles, 
whatever  the  purpose  of  others  might  have  been,  were 
monumental,  or  funereal :  the  central  stone,  which  an- 
swered the  same  purposes  as  the  Cromlech,  forming  the 
stela,  and  the  surrounding  ones  being  an  enclosure,  giv- 
ing imaginary  protection,  and  indicating  the  rank  or  dig- 
nity of  the  person  interred ;  as  in  those  cases  where  that 
wall  was  erected  round  the  cairn,  which  became,  in  after 
times,  and  among  the  Greeks  in  their  stage  of  refinement, 

the  wrfMiNO^fuj. 

It  is  an  interesting  circumstance  about  this  coffin, 
mentioned  by  the  same  author,  that  as  soon  as  the  disin- 
terment became  known,  ^  the  Highlanders  assembled  from 
distant  parts,  and,  having  formed  themselves  into  a  body, 
carefully  gathered  up  the  relics  and  marched  with  them 
in  solemn  procession  to  a  new  place  of  burial ;  discharg- 
ing their  fire-arms  over  the  grave,  as  supposing  diat  the 
deceased  had  been  a  military  officer.''  Not  a  word  is 
here  said  about  Ossian ;  and  the  manner  of  the  ceremonial, 
with  the  reason  assigned  for  it,  prove  that  no  such  notion 
was  entertained*at  that  time.  In  fact,  Ossian  and  Fingal 
were  then  scarcely  known.  They  are  never  once  men- 
tioned by  this  author:  a  neglect  which  would  have  been 
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impossible,  considering  his  long  residence,  and  bis  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  country,  had  these  names  been 
popular,  as  they  are  oow^  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Highlands.  I  hare  elsewhere  remarked  that  they  were 
equally  unknown  to  Martin.  It  is  since  the  publication 
of  Macpherson's  translations,  that  they  have  become 
both  popular  and  diffused,  and  that  all  these  imaginary 
tombs  have  been  discovered  and  named.  Had  the  stone 
in  Glen  Almond  been  thought  the  tomb  of  Ossian  in 
1720,  it  would,  assuredly  have  been  called  so  by  the 
Highlanders  who  then  proved  their  respect  for  an  un- 
known name.  But,  like  a  hundred  other  stones  and  hills 
and  caves,  it  has  received  that  appellation  in  our  own  day : 
these  heroes,  like  Solomon  among  the  Arabs,  appro- 
priating to  themselves  all  the  waifs  and  strayis  that  claim 
no  owner.    And  this  is  what  is  called  tradition. 

But  I  believe  that  the  term,  Ossian's  Tomb,  or  stone, 
has  here  in  some  measure  arisen  from  the  corruption  of 
another  word ;  as,  in  Staffa,  the  name  of  Fin,  or  Fingal, 
seems  to  have  been  imposed  in  a  similar  manner  on  the 
the  great  cave.  It  is,  or  was,  a  popular  th^ry  in  this 
part  of  the  Highlands,  that  the  lark,  or  some  other  bird, 
was  not  to  be  found  further  north.  The  name  is  uisog 
(I  know  not  if  I  spell  it  right)  and  thus  Clach  na  Uisog, 
the  Stone  of  the  Lark,  became  converted,  from  some 
similarity  of  sound,  aided  by  the  now  fashionable  belief, 
into  the  Clach  of  Ossian. 

The  cause  for  the  observ^ce  above-mentioned,  as 
assigned  by  a  Highland  officer  to  the  author  whom  I 
}iave  quoted,  was  not  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  dead, 
as  has  been  generally  imagined,  but  superstitious  fear. 
They  believed,  in  those  days,  whatever  they  may  now, 
that  if  a  dead  body  should  be  disinterred  by  malice  or 
accident,  and  that  the  funeral  rites  were  not  immediately 
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performed,  **  storms  and  tempests  would  arise,  destroying 
their  corn  and  blowing  away  their  huts/'  and  that  many 
other  misfortunes  would  follow  the  neglect.  These  hare 
been  opinions  of  wide  prevalence  ;  but  little  traceof  them 
remains  at  present  in  the  country.  I  have  seen  human 
bones  scattered  about,  and  contemplated  with  as  litde 
fear  as  respect,  not  only  in  the  cave  of  Egg  and  in  that 
of  Oban,  but  at  Portree,  and  in  Barra,  and  in  many  other 
places. 

The  road  through  Glen  Almond  (Avon,  properly)  is 
that  which  communicates  between  Stirling  and  Dalna- 
cardoch,  by  Tay  bridge ;  passing  through  Amulrie  and 
by  the  pleasing  little  lake,  Loch  Freucbie.  It  is  now  so 
little  used,  and,  like  most  of  the  ancient  military  roads, 
so  much  neglected,  as  to  be  in  very  bad  repair:  a  con- 
sequence of  that  mixture  of  well-meant  extravagance 
and  misplaced  economy  which  has  constructed  a  Cale- 
.  donian  canal  for  little  other  purpose  but  to  enrich  con- 
tractors and  engineers,  and  which  rescinded  a  grant  not 
amounting  to  one-tenth  of  its  annual  expenditure,  every 
farthing  of  which  was  productive  of  valuable  results  to 
the  country*  Except  that  lake  and  Amulrie  itself,  a 
pleasing  little  spot,  there  is  nothing  in  this  line  of  road 
to  induce  the  mere  traveller  to  follow  it ;  nor  is  there 
more  attraction  in  the  lateral  branch  which  leads  through 
Strath  Braan  to  Dunkeld.  The  Rumbling  Bridge,  the 
only  object  much  worthy  of  notice,  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  speaking  of  this  last  place ;  and  I  may 
therefore  terminate  my  proceedings  in  this  quarter,  and 
return  to  Comrie.  Hence  there  is  a  mountain  road  to 
Callander ;  but  I  cannot  recommend  it.  If  it  be  shorter 
than  that  by  Loch  Earn  and  Lubni^g,  it  compensates  for 
that  by  its  badness ;  occupying  at  least  as  much  time, 
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wgA  being  utterly  without  l^eaqty  or  uvtereit  of  any 
kind. 

After  leaving,  Lo^  Earii  bead  for  C^Jlander,  it  is 
^U3y,  by  diverging  about  two  miles  to  the  ri^ht,  to  see 
lioch  Toil  and  Locb  Doine»  nearly  united^  and  situated 
a«ioag  tbe  Braes  of  BaJiquhidder.     They  are  pleasing 
little  lakes,  appearing  together  lo  be  about  five  uiiles 
l.ong^  and  are  surrounded  with  cultivation.    But  I  eawnet 
say  that  they  ofier  any  picturesque  scenes ;  not  much  at 
least  that  can  be  made  a  subject  of  painting,  as  the  valley 
in  which  they  lie  is  so  open,  that  the  bills  are  at  a  oo&f* 
siderable  distance  from  the  water,  while  these  are  also 
without  any  very  marked  features.    Nor  kt  dl^re  any 
temptation  to  penetrate  further  in  this  direction;   the 
country  presenting  no  beauty,  and  that  extremity  of 
Loch  Caterau  which  may  be  reached  from  this  quarter,? 
being  utterly  void  of  attraction.    The  chiurch  of  Balqu- 
bidder  is  celebrated  in  Highlaud  legendary  lore,  a^  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  noted  exploits  of  tbe  Mac  Gregors,the 
children  of  the  mist:  a  story  which  has  been  ofteu  told,, 
like  the  Raid  of  CiUechrist  aiMl  many  others  which  I  have, 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  repeat,  and  which  is  t«  be. 
found,  am<mg  other  places,  forming  a  part,,  as  yoi|  wel) 
know,  of  the  fabric  of  **  The  Legend  of  jyfontrose."   That> 
these  gentlemen  of  the  mist  should  hav^  cut  off  Prui^- 
mond's  head,  in  return  for  the  heads  of  their  fronds, 
seems  justifiable  enough^  a&  matters  were  conducted  in 
those  days;  but  he  must  have  a  considerable  tenderness 
towards  these  descendants  of  King  Alpin,  wh<^  chuckles, 
at  the  good  taste  which  placed  the  head  on  a  sister's 
table,  with  a  piece  of  bread  and  cheese  in  its  mouth,  $t)4 
as  a  return  for  her  hospitality.    There  is^  nothing  much 
worse  than  this  in  the  history  of  cannibalistn ;.  and  really 
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if  Glendtrae  end  hk  followers  diougfat  flt  to  {nxudace  Ae 
bead  in  the  drarch  and  avow  their  intention:  of  protecting 
the  authors  of  this  joke,  they  canikot  have  much  to  com- 
plam  of>  if  tlieir  deehration  of  i^rwas  met  by  a  comrter 
declaration  in  the  shape  of  a  commission  of  fire  atid  sword 
1»  Montrose; 

The  road  towards  Callander  is  sufficiently  dhll  till  we 
approach  £och  Lubnaig;  a  lake  remarkable  for  its  sin- 
gularity, and  far  from  deficient  in  beauty*  It  is  rendered 
utterly  unlike  every  other  Scottish  bke^  by  the  complel?^ 
dissimiliarity  of  its  two  boundaries :  the  one  being  flat  and 
open,  and  the  other  a  solid  wall  of  mountain,  formed  by 
Ae  steep  and  rocky  declivity  of  Ben  Ledi.  Though  long, 
it  therefore  presents  little  variety;  but  its  best  land- 
si^apes  are  rendered  very  striking  by  their  great  simpU-i 
city,  and  by  the  profound  and  magnificent  breadth  of 
shade  which  involves  the  hill,  as  it  towers  aloft,  impend- 
ing over  the  black  waters  on  which  it  casts  a  solemn 
gloom.  Nor  is  it  deficient  in  all  those  minute  ornaments 
of  rock  and  tree  and  cultivation,  and  of  sinuous  and  pictur- 
esque shores,-  which  serve  to  contrast  wit^  and  embellish^ 
this  breadth  and  grandeur  of  character.  Ardhnllary,  tbiar 
seatof  the  Abyssinian  Bruce,  has  acquired  a  sort  of  clas- 
sical reputation,  as  having  been  the  place  where  he  is 
said  to  have  secluded  himself  for  the  purpose  of  concoct- 
ing' his  Opus  Magnilm.  Enviable  dog— when  we  un- 
lucky scribblers  are  obliged  to  work  when  we  can,  not 
when  we. will;  amidlst  physic,  and  law,  and  children, and 
wives,  and  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  visitors^  and  facheux, 
and  the  thunder  of  wheels :  in  cabins  of  ships,  and  in 
carriages,  in  gout,  and  ague,  and  rheumatism,  in  sick- 
ness, and  in  mnse,  in  vexation,  and  sorrow,  and  distrac- 
tion. But  the  charifabie  world  cares  not  for  these  dis- 
tinetidns:  it  looks  to  the  end,  without  enquiring  about 
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the  means ;  considering  only  itself.  It  cares  not  that  the 
vanquished  general  wanted  troops  or  ammunition ;  and, 
like  the  Egyptian  task-master,  demands  the  same  pro- 
duce from  him  who  has  the  means  and  the  materialsi  and 
from  him  who  is  in  want  of  every  thing. 

The  name  of  Strathire  is  known  to  all  the  readers  of 
your  poetry,  and  indeed  I  am  now  arriving  on  classic 
ground,  and  I  may  add,  ticklish  ground ;  about  to  tell 
you  what  you  have  been  telling  to  other  people,  to  the 
the  whole  world.  But  as  I  have  also  been  obliged  to 
fight  my  way  through  the  same  career  as  the  Lord  of 
the  Isles,  I  must  do  the  best  I  can  in  the  regions  that 
have  been  occupied  by  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  There  is 
no  remedy,  at  any  rate,  unless  you  will  take  the  pen  out 
of  my  hand  and  fill  up  this  great  blank  yourself:  for  it  is 
too  serious  a  tract,  to  be  left  as  a  hiatus  in  MS.  But 
as  this  is  an  event  more  to  be  wished  than  expected, 
and  as  yourself  and  Blanche  and  Malcolm  Grseme  may 
look  at  things  in  one  way,  a  lucky  exemplification  of 
lunatic,  lover,  and  poet,  and  as  I  am  but  a  jog  trot  proser, 
contemplating  them  in  another,  I  must  even  throw  the 
reins  on  the  neck  of  my  own  humble  grey,  in  hopes  that 
he  may  pick  out  a  path  somewhat  different  from  his  gal- 
lant predecessor.  As  in  the  case  of  my  friend  the  tra- 
velling cutler,  we  have  all  our  several  ways  of  envisager- 
ing  the  world :  chacun  a  ses  lunettes.  No  one  who  has 
seen  the  pass  of  Lenie  will  ever  forget  it ;  but  he  who 
has  seen  it  will  forget  the  rest  of  Strathire,  Kilmahog 
and  all.  As  a  specimen  of  a  mountain  pass,  it  can  scarcely 
be  Exceeded  in  grandeur  and  romantic  beauty:  as  a 
specimen  of  river  landscape,  it  has  few  rivals :  uniting 
both,  it  produces  a  picture,  unequalled,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
no  parallel  in  character,  and  not  often  equalled  in  mag- 
nificence and  power  of  effect,  in  an  union  ofiappropriate 
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cMrnament  and  alpine  sublimity.  This  is  one  of  those  feli- 
citous compositions  to  which  the  artist  can  add  nothing, 
and  from  which  he  can  take  nothing.  The  river  is  all 
that  we  can  desire ;  broad  and  majestic,  while  rapid  and 
rocky,  and  fringed  with  wood ;  suited  to  the  breadth  and 
elevation  of  the  noble  precipices  of  Ben  Ledi  that  rise 
to  the  sky  in  one  solid  grey  mass,  and  to  the  cliffs  of 
wild  forest  that  unite  to  form  this  romantic  scene,  and, 
which,  while  they  are  the  gate,  seem  to  refuse  all  further 
access,  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  the  Highlands. 
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CALIiANPER,  STIRLING,    DO^INE,    CASTLE   CAMP- 
BELL,  LOCfi  TENACfiAB,   LOCH   ACHRAT, 
LOCJB    CATE&AN. 


Though,  in  the  course  of  my  geography,  I  have 
brought  you  to.  Callander  from  the  Highlands,  it  will 
happen  to  the  far  greater  number  to  reach  it  from  Stir- 
ling, and  thus  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  well 
claims  a  visit,  Doune  castle.  The  noble  trees  that  sur- 
round this  building,  the  magnitude  and  variety  of  the 
ruin,  the  river,  the  position,  the  country  around,  all  unite 
to  render  it  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  our  ancient 
castles.  Here,  however,  I  am  again  transgressing  my 
bounds;  but  having  got  thus  far  beyond  them,  why 
should  I  not  go  yet  a  step  further,  if  it  will  teach  those 
who  may  follow  me,  what  I  should  have  been  thankful 
to  have  been  taught  myself  when  I  began  my  career. 
But  it  is  not  Stirling  of  which  I  need  speak,  the  glory 
of  Scotland ;  for  who  does  not  know  its  noble  rock,  ris- 
ing, the  monarch  of  the  landscape,  its  majestic  and  pic- 
turesque towers,  its  splendid  plain,  its  amphitheatre  of 
mountain,  and  the  windings  of  its  marvellous  river :  and 
who  that  has  once  seen  the  sun  descending  here  in  all 
the  blaze  of  its  beauty  beyond  the  purple  hills  of  the 
west,  can  ever  forget  the  plain  of  Stirling,  the  endless 
charm  of  this  wonderful  scene,  the  wealth,  the  splendour, 
the  variety,  the  majesty  of  all  which  here  lies  between 
earth  and  heaven.    It  is  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out 
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the  true  read  hkher,  that  I  have  thus  far  encroached  on 
my  limits;  and  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  Castle  Campbell ; 
scarcely  known,  though  known  to  exist;  named,  but 
named  as  if  it  was  an  every-day  sight,  and  passed  every 
day,  by  hundreds  who  are  satisfied  with  knowing  that 
they  are  near  it,  and  with  hearing  a  few  wretched  puns 
upon  its  name. 

But  I  ought  to  be  silent  about  the  puns  :  for  the  Dea 
of  punS)  if  there  is  such  a  one  in  Varro's  list,  seemed  to 
have  pronounced  a  judgment  on  me  fbr  my  contempt. 
Certainly  Dollar  was  a  cause  of  dolour  to  me ;  as  I  was 
condemned  to  lie  still  for  a  week,  and  wonder  at  what  par« 
'ticular  hour  I  should  be  choked  with  a  squinancy.  Hie 
throat  is  an  awkward  contrivance ;  because,  as  legislators 
know,  it  is  easily  stopped  up.  Fortunately,  Dollar,  or 
Dolour,  contained  no  doctor.  The  landlady,  however, 
was  the  howdie  of  the  village,  and  came  to  tender  her 
services,  producing  Dr.  Young's  certificate,  t  assured 
her  that  my  case  was  not  in  her  line ;  but,  by  dint  of  the 
Napoleon  practice,  I  was  rescued  from  this  tedious  sub- 
stitute for  a  halter ;  and,  in  a  week,  was  able  to  receive 
the  congratulations  of  all  the  auld  wives,  and  young  ones 
too,  of  the  neighbourhood.  I  must  agree  with  yock.  Sir 
Walter,  that  it  is  an  odd  sex  in  our  hours  of  ease  t  and 
the  rest  follows.  Half  of  the  whole  sex  of  Dollar,  kind 
creatures,  came  out  of  their  houses  when  they  saw  the 
stranger  gentleman  crawling  up  the  hill,  like  a  spectre 
from  the  vaults  of  Castle  Campbell,  to  offer  him  seats, 
and  milk,  and  what  not ;  and  when  I  returned  many 
years  afterwards,  to  see  and  again  to  thank  my  obstetric 
hosts,  I  was  received,  not  as  one  who  had  been  a  source 
of  trouble,  but  as  an  old  fh'end.  Certainly,  when  I  can 
choose  the  inn  in  whic^h  I  am  to  have  a  fever,  it  shall  be 
at  Dollar. 
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Wliat  a  piece  of  work  is  man !  He  ci^amly  Ls,  master 
Shakspeare.  Because  his  pulse  takes  a  faoey  to  beat  82 
instead  of  72,  he  is  unable,  in  twelve  hours,  to  sit  up  la 
his  bed ;  and,  when  he  gets  out  of  it  at  length  to  enjoy 
the  fresh  air,  must  hold  fast  by  the  wall  he  could  have 
jumped  over  a  fe^  days  before.  If  the  pulse  continues 
rebellious,  the  carpenter  comes  and  nails  him  up  in  a 
bpx,  and  all  his  half-finished  schemes  are  at  an  end. 
Some,  one  says,  that  if  a  watchmaker's  productions  did 
not  go  better,  he  would  get  very  little  practice.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  sun  never  shines  so  warm,  the  flies 
never  hum  such  sweet  music,  the  mossy  bank  never  looks 
so  green,  and  never  does  the  air  breathe  such  perfume, 
as  when  he  first  returns  from  the  edge  of  the  grave  to 
smell  the  breeze  that  blows  from  the  wallflowers  of  Castle 
Campbell ;  or  of  any  other  castle. 

To  the  traveller,  there  can  be  no  choice  between  the 
road  to  Stirling  by  Linlithgow,  and  that  by  Dunferm- 
line and  Dollar :  yet  the  former  is  commonly  adopted, 
and  if  the  latter  is  trod,  it  is  by  chance,  or  by  the  few 
who  may  know  this  lovely  part  of  Fife.  Dunfermline 
itself,  Saline,  Torryburn,  the  Devon  with  its  rumbling 
bridge  and  its  cascades,  the  whole  country,  in  short,  is 
one  continued  scene  of  beauty,  rendering  this  portion  of 
Fife  one  of  the  most  delicious  parts  of  Scotland.  From 
the  gates  of  Muckhart,  along  the  foot  of  the  Ochills,  is  a 
ride  exceeded  in  beauty  by  very  few  lines  in  Scotland 
of  equal  length ;  singular  too  as  it  is  beautiful,  bounded 
on  one  hand  by  a  lofty  and  continuous  wall  of  green  and 
cultivated  and  wooded  mountain,  and,  on  the  other,  look- 
ing over  a  wide  and  open  expanse  of  country  which  daz- 
zles the  eye  by  the  richness  of  its  wood  and  cultivation. 
It  is  in  a  summer  evening,  however,  that  this  ride  is  to  be 
enjoyed  in  perfect  beauty;  when  the  rich  purple  and 
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yellow  baze  of  tbe  west  relieves  the  majestic  rock  of 
Stirling,  and  when  the  light  is  glancing  along  the  end* 
less  objects,  the  towns  and  waters  and  trees  and  hills 
and  woods  and  rocks  that  fill  this  wonderful  picture ; 
throwing  its  full  yellow  gleam  on  the  long  and  lofty  per* 
specti  ve  of  the  Ochills,  as  they  stretch  away  from  the  eye, 
varied  by  deep  shadowy  valleys  and  wooded  dells  and 
banging  forests,  and  streaming  down  their  bright  casH 
cades  to  glitter  in  the  sun-beams. 

But  it  is  for  Castle  Campbell  that  I  have  brought  yon 
here ;  not  for  scenes  among  .which  days  and  weeks  might 
be  occupied  without  thinking  them  long.  The  general 
glimpse  of  this  place,  as  it  is  seen  from  the  viUag^  of 
Dollar,  is  sufljciently  striking;  but  those  who  are  satis* 
fied  with  this  superficial  view,. will  form  a  very  inade* 
quale  idea  indeed  of  the  grandeur  and  variety  of  this . 
extraordinary  scenery.  In  advancii^  towards  the  ra- 
vine, the  importance  and  interest  of  this  first  picture 
becomes  materially  increased;  as  the  castle  is  now 
more  distinctly  seen,  perdied  on  its  lofty  conical  bill, 
and  embosomed  deep  in  the  sunrounding  mountains 
that  appear  to  overhang  it,  shadowing  it  witb  a  per- 
petual gloom ;  continuous  woods  sweeping  up  the  steep 
acclivities  on  each  hand,  and  the  wild  river  bursts 
ing  out  fixHn  the  deep  and  mysterious  ravine  amidst 
overhanging  trees  and  rocks,  as  if  it  had  suddenly  sprung 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Many  magnificent  land- 
scapes of  this  strange  and  wonderful  spot  may  be  procured 
from  different  stations  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and 
by  changing  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  river;  tbe 
essential  parts  of  the  picture  continuing  the  same,  ^while 
the  lofty  side  soreens  of  wood  alter  their  form  and  po- 
sition, and  the  features  become  varied  by  new  trees 
and  banks  and  rocks,  and  by  the  changes  in  the  aspect 
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of  ditt  picturMique  aad  winding  river.  But,  in  ereurf 
po(iitiott>  it  mmataiiM  its  gtoomyatid  solemti  cbaraeter ; 
ft  deptband  a  breadth  of  sbadow,  at  all  hoars  of  the  day, 
ia  singular  harmoay  with  the  noble  sweep  of  the  woods, 
the  towering  majesty  of  die  mountains,  and  the  bold  and 
simple  form  of  the  hill  which  rises  with  inaocessiUe 
steepness  frMi  below,  crowned  with  its  romantic  castle ; 
ft  mountam  in  itself,  yet  overtopped  by  the  vast  amphi- 
theatre around,  which,  lifting  itself  to  the  sky,  impeftds 
oyer  k  ia  all  the  4Niblimity  of  shadowy  twiligiit  and  repose. 
But  whatever  grandeur  or  variety  Castle  Campbell 
may  present  from  below,  these  ibre  far  excelled  by  the 
views  from  above,  which  dfer  scenes  of  magnificence 
and  sublimity  not  surpassed  in  Scotland,  mid  possibly 
not  surpassed  any  where.  It  adds  no  small  interest  to 
diis  scenery^  that  it  bears  not  the  slightest  resemblance 
to  any  Ihing  kt  the  country,  nor  to  any  thing  that  an 
km^^tiott^  howerer  conversant  with  Scottish  landscape, 
could  haye  conceived.  Various  as  are  the  pictures  from 
diflfermrt  positions,  one  general  charactet  pervades  the 
wiiole.  The  eye,  from  whatever  point,  here  takes  in  the 
whole  sweep  of  this  noble  amphitheatre  of  hill  and  wood; 
plunging,  iu  inaccessible  steepness^  beneath  our  feet, 
down  to  the  invisible  depths  below,  in  one  sheet  of  wild 
forest,  and  towering  aloft  and  over  head,  a  range  of  sim- 
|ile  and  majestic  mountain  summits.  In  the  midst,  arises 
the  conicied  mountain,  now  eeen  below  us,  and  bearing  its 
romantic  fortress,  insulated  in  the  deep  hollow ;  its  inao- 
cessible  sides  being  lost  to  the  eye  as  they  tend  down- 
wftrds  to  the  dark  depths  of  the  surrounding  chasms  be- 
neath, where  the  river  struggles  amid  its  rooks  and  Woods, 
unseen  and  unheard.  Frdm  some  points,  this  la^dscape^ 
wonderM  as  it  is,  receives  a  great  accession  of  splendour 
and  magnificence^  by  admitting,  on  one  side,  a  distant 
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view  of  the  richly  ornaiii«[ited  coanlrjr  whioh  exIeQib 
firom  the  foot  of  the  Ochillis  to  the  Forth ;  the  water  kseif 
gleaming  bright  in  the  dtstence^and  the  horizon  termiaat- 
ingin  the  hazy  forms  and  long,  retiiivgy  hiUy  raag«  of 
the  i^odte  shore.  But  it  would  be  rain  to  attempt  to 
describe  scenes  fit^d  only  for  the  pencil,  and,  by  la  «ki*- 
gular  felicity  of  composition,  admirably  adapted  to  its 
powers,  eren  where,  from  occnpying  so  high  a  point  of 
yiew,  the  landscapes  might  be  expected  to  lie  beyond  its 
scope  and  means.  With  a  perfect  unity  a»d  balance  ^f 
c^nposition  from  all  points,  a  characteristic  foregroimll 
is  never  wanting;  while,  without  breaoh  of  perspectire, 
all  the  objects  follow  eadi  other,  in  ihat  slicceasidn,  from 
the  very  nearest  fbreground  to  the  remotest  idktancf^ 
which  is  so  rardy  fcMmd  in  diis  class  of  elevated 'laa4- 
soape,  and  whidi  is  so  essential  to  a  perfect  eomipositioni. 
There  is  nothing  baseless,  aoAtng  tottering^  iiotibiig  of 
that  obliquity  of  line,  and  defective  balance,  and  violent 
contrast  between  the  nearer  grounds  and  the  clistence, 
wJuch  form  so  general  a  diaracter  of  elevated  landscape, 
aifii  whidi  so  commonly  render  them  unfit  for  painting, 
however  striking  or  grand  tibey  may  be  in  natiire. 

Ihere  is  access  to  the  castle  at  the  only  point  where 
its  hill  is  connected  with  the  surrounding  mountains; 
where  some  ancient  and  noble  sycamores,  the  remains  of 
an  avenue,  add  much  to  the  picturesqiie  effiN^t  of  dit 
building.  While  its  extent  is  such  as  to  b^  adequate  to 
the  grandeur  of  the  landscape  by  which  it  is  surroundedt 
itsfcHrms  are  pictqresque  in  a  high  degree  j  and  it  is  in 
that  precise  statiB  ot  tuin  which  is  sufficient  to  add  to  it$ 
beauty  and  interest  without  destroying  its  impcnrtanc^ 
Froia  the  very  narrow  area  around  it,  the  views  fre  lear^* 
fully  sublime :  u^hile  it  is  also  imposstiiJe  to  quit  its  walls 
but  for  a  few  yards,  without  the  risk  of  being  hurled  into 
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the  unknown  depths  of  the  snrrounding  yalley.  So  steep 
is  the  declivity  all  round,  that  the  eye  sees  not  the  slope 
of  the  ground  on  which  it  is  standing;  looking  down  on 
a  dark  and  interminable  chasm  between  the  opposing 
woods,  and  striving  in  vain  to  penetrate  those  deep  re- 
cesses whidi  even  the  light  of  day  reaches  not.  A  fright- 
ful chasm  in  the  hill  itself,  guarded  by  an  outwork, 
appears  once  to  have  served  the  purpose  of  giving  access 
to  the  water  below :  it  is  called  Kemp^s  Score,  and  still 
bears  some  marks  of  a  staircase.  It  is  said  that  Castle 
Campbell  was  originally  called  the  Castle  of  Gloom,  and 
that  these  lands  were  given  by  a  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's 
to  an  Earl  of  Argyll,  as  a  reward  for  his  assistance  in  a 
dispute  respecting  precedency  with  the  See  of  Glasgow* 
The  date  of  the  building  is,  however,  uncertain;  though 
the  estate  was  possessed  by  the  Campbells  in  1465.  In 
1644  or  5,  it  was  burnt  by  Montrose ;  since  which  it  has 
remiuned  a  ruin. 

But  I  must  return  to  Callander  and  to  the  ICghlands, 
leaving  to  those  to  whom  it  more  properly  belongps,  the 
description  of  all  the  particulars  that  relate  to  this  inter- 
esting road.  The  ancient  manufactory  of  Highland  fire 
arms  for  which  Doune  was  celebrated,  has  ceased ;  as  its 
fairs,  the  resort  of  the  western  Highlanders  in  former 
days,  have  been  superseded.  It  is  a  mean  little  town, 
but  will  always  be  a  point  of  attraction  to  the  traveller, 
on  account  of  its  castle,  and  of  the  Teith,  which  is  here  a 
fine  river;  and  as  giving  a  near  and  immediate  prospect 
of  those  Highlands  to  which  his  hopes  and  plans  are 
tending.  I  know  not  but  that  the  first  view  of  Ben  Ledi 
in  thus  approaching  it,  is  more  striking  than  any  of  the 
ordinary  approaches  to  the  Highland  border.  Though  of 
no  very  great  elevation,  since  it  is  not  8000  feet  high,  it 
rises  in  graceful  and  almost  solitary  magnificence,  broad 
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and  blue,  the  chief  of  the  sarrounding  hills ;  thus  eon- 
triEusting  more  strongly  with  the  open  country  to  the  south- 
ward which  we  are  leaving,  and  holding  out  the  promise 
of  scenes  yet  unexplored,  of  the  landscapes  on  which  our 
imagination  has  long  been  dwelling  with  hope,  and  of 
gratification  now  in  our  own  immediate  grasp.    Never 
at  least  shall  I  forget  the  impression  it  made  on  myself, 
when,  after  a  long  lapse  of  years,  of  absence  from  this 
fair  land  of  the  mountain  and  the  glen,  all  the  recollec- 
tions of  boyhood,  on  which  I  had  so  long  and  so  often 
dwelt,  were  revived  in  all  their  freshness ;  and  the  long- 
protracted  hopes  seemed  now  at  length  on  the  very  verge 
of  being  gratified.    It  was  a  delicious  July  evening,  the 
bright  blossom  of  the  furze  was  perfuming  the  sweet  still 
air,  and  the  cheerful  note  of  the  yellow  hammer  was  re- 
sounding from  every  hedge  and  bush  around.    Every 
thing  was  at  peace ;   and  as  the  sun,  long  delajring  over 
Ben  Lomond,  streamed  through  its  gorgeous  attendant 
clouds  of  crimson  and  gold,  as  if  loth  to  quit  the  lovely 
scene^  brightening  the  broad  side  of  Ben  Ledi,  and  gild- 
ing the  smoke  which  rose  curling  from  Callander  along 
the  plain,  all  the  dreary  past  seemed  to  vanish,  and  I  felt 
for  a  moment  that  I  was  then  wandering  as  I  had  once 
wandered  amoqg  the  blue  hills  and  the  glassy  lakes  of 
the  Highlands,  when  the  world  was  yet  new,  and  when 
life  held  out  a  bright  perspective  of  happiness. 

The  situation  of  Callander  is  rendered  beautiful,  no 
less  by  the  broad  and  majestic  form  of  Ben  Ledi  and  the 
long  range  of  mountains,  which,  vanishing  in  the  west, 
are  crowned  by  the  graceful  cone  of  Ben  Lomond,  than 
by  the  winding  of  the  Teith  through  its  spacious  and 
rich  plain,  and  by  the  romantic  and  rude  wooded  hills 
which  rise  immediately  behind,  screening  it  from  the 
blasts  of  the  east  and  from  the  cold  north.    Among  these. 
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is  fimftd  Ae  lioted  cascade  of  BracUitt,  bftei>  d^di^ibed. 
ImaginatioD  has?  diseor^red  a  Reman  camp^  in  the  platn 
of  Catlandeir:  but  the  sappos^  works  are  ike  terraces 
Trhicli  tbe  Teitk  has  left  m  changing^  its  position,  and  of 
illiidi>  the  tf  alceis  are  far  too  com^icuous  and  decided  to 
h»fe  given' any  just  i  ground  for  snch  a  mistake.    It  was 
nofe  £mp^  want  of  moking'  the  attempt^  that  I  did  not  see 
whdtefvr  Aero  is  to  be  seen^  from  the  summit  of  Ben 
Ledi.    I  reaebed  it,  but  in  vain ;  and  I  need  not  conjee* 
tme  and  ckscribe,  like  Brydone  on  Mtnuj  what  I  did  not 
seew    Did  I  choose  thns  to  deceive  you,  I  should  at  any 
rate  do  it  with  comparative  truth,  or  rather  fabehood ; 
suice^  I  sat  myself  down-  on  its-^topmost  stone,  whereas 
tbaitpersoa^^,  like  Eustace  hi  other  cases,  only  ascended 
with  the  pen,  and  in  his  closet.     Heaven  knows,  it  is 
difficidt  enougk  to  describe  what  we  have  seen,  without 
tro«bUiig  omiselves  by  attempting  to  look  through  clouds 
as  disnse  as  a  miUstone,  and  by  stringing  U^gether  epi- 
thets, with  a  map  before  us.    Yet  the  views  ought  to  be 
fine*  stece  Ben  Ledi  commands  a  very  interesting  variety 
of  country.    That  they  are  so  in  die  direction  of  Stiriiog, 
I  can  vouch;  as  they  also  are  over  Loch  Lubnaig  to  the 
nocth :  bot,.tomey  it  was  like  the  vanishing  of  images  in 
a  magic  lantern :  like  the  glance  of  the  lightning  in  a 
dark  night ;.  gone  before  I  couldsay,  it  is  here^    I  thought 
that  I  had  known  Highland  rain  in  all  its  forms  and  mix- 
ti»rea  and  varieties ;  in  Sky,  in  Mull,  in  Shetland^  at  Fort 
William,  at  Killio,  on  the  summit  of  Ben  Lawers,  and  in 
the  depths  of  Glenco.    Blit  nothing  like  the  rain  on  Ben 
Ledi  did'  I  ever  behold,,  before  or  since*    In  an  ibstant^ 
and{  without  warning  or  preparation,  the  showers  des- 
cended in  one  broad  stream,  like  a  cascade,  from  the 
cloudy,  and'  in  an  instant  they  ceased  i^^ain*    We  have 
bemrd,  in  an  ode  to  Molly,  of  counting  the  drops  of  rain: 
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but  there  were  no  dropa  here  to  be  eoimtedj  it  was  ^ne 
solid  sbeet  of  water. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  these  saioBier  showers  of^the 
Highlands,  which  a  liowlander  knows  not,  but  will  not 
easily  forget  when  he  has  experienced  it«  if  be  cavrie» 
an  umbrella,  it  will  be  useful  for  him  to  be  told,  that,  like 
his  fowling  piece  when  the  dogs  have  scent,  he  mast  . 
keep  it  ready  cocked.  If  there  is  but  a  button  to  undo, 
or  a  ring  to  slip  off,  he  will  often  be  wet  throi^h  before 
he  can  gel  either  effected.  There  k  an  interval  of  foir 
weather:  even  the  cloud  which  is  to  produce  the  rain  i» 
not  very  obyious;  when,  in  an  instant,  and  wil^ut  a^ 
sprinkling,  or  even  a  harbif^er  drop,  the  whole  is  let  go 
on  your  head  as  if  a  bucket  had  been  emptied  on  it. 

Perii^ps  the  clouds  and  rain  of  this  cloudy  and  rainy 
region  are  the  reason  that  sun  dials  are  so  common  inthii^. 
country ;  not  only  at  KUmahog,  where  there  are  a  doasen^ 
but  wherever  you  go.  So  k  is  ia  almost  all  the  villages  ^ 
aftd  even  the  solitary  house,  that  has  not  a  stone  step  to 
its  door,  or  any  prete/hce  to  geometry  in  its  waHs,  carries^ 
the  evidence  of  its  mathramtical  knowledge  on  its  front, 
ia  the  shape  of  a  rusty  gnomon.  These  incessant  diakr 
in  this  land  of  douds,  oiler  some  apology  for  the  cele- 
brated question  respecting  the  use  of  the  sun  to  the  dial.. 
The  poKcy  is,  however*  profound:  because  if  he  should 
miss  it  at  Inverness,  he  may  hit  it  at  Ciallander,  or  else- 
where, some  time  between  the  vernal  and  the  autumnal 
equinoxes^  But  nothing  equals  the  ingenuity  of  the 
artist  at  G^amis,  who  seems  to  have  been  detiermined  that 
if  tkne  escaped  him  on  one  quarter,  he  would  catch  it  on 
someotfaen  It  would  be  hard  indeed,  if,  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  a  year,  the  sun  did  not  light  upon  one  of  the  hun« 
dred  faces  of  this  most  ingenious  polyedrcm :  for  he  can 
scarcely  peep  trough  a  pin  hote,  without  being  caught- 
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in  the  act  by  tbe  tip  of  some  one  of  the  gnomons,  that 
bristle  their  north  poles  like  a  hedgehog  all  round  it. 

I  wish  I  could  speak  of  the  inns  at  Callander  as  I  have 
spoken  of  that  at  Dollar ;  but  it  is  a  mixed  world,  inns  and 
dl,  and  we  must  take  it  as  it  comes.  I  mistook  the  golden 
head  over  the  door  for  that  of  Galen  or  Hippocrates:  if 
it  is  not  yours,  it  ought  to  be ;  for  the  owner  is  certainly 
more  indebted  to  you  than  to  either  of  these  worthies,  or 
to  any  merits  of  his  own,  for  his  practice.  All  the  var- 
nish of  this  inn  is  insufficient  to  varnish  its  defects :  from 
the  stable  to  the  kitchen,  and  the  kitchen  to  the  parlour, 
and  the  parlour  to  the  bed  room ;  wants  of  all  kinds, 
except  of  pride  and  negligence ;  and  of  belk,  which,  the 
more  you  ring,  the  more  nobody  will  come.  But  what  is 
this  to  John  Macpherson's  inn,  to  which  you  may  go  if 
you  please,  and  whither,  possibly,  you  may  be  compelled 
to  go.  It  is  a  genuine  specimen  of  the  Madarty  3pe- 
cies ;  and  is  indeed  so  generic,  that  it  will  serve,  as  well 
as  Tyndrum  or  any  other,  for  a  model  of  what  this  kind 
of  hostelry  is  and  may  be. 

When  you  hear  Pe-^— ggy  called,  as  if  the  first 
vowel  was  just  about  to  thaw,  like  Sir  John  Mandeville's 
story,  and  when  you  hear  Po  ggy  answer  co—ming, 
you  must  not  prepare  to  be  impatient,  but  recollect  that 
motion  cannot  be  performed  without  time.  If  you  are 
wet,  the  fire  will  be  lighted  by  the  time  you  are  dry ;  at 
least  if  the  peat  is  not  wet  too.  The  smoke  of  wet  peat 
is  wholesome :  and  if  you  are  not  used  to  it,  they  are : 
which  is  the  same  thing.  There  is  neither  poker  nor 
tongs ;  you  can  stir  it  with  your  umbrella:  nor  bellows; 
you  can  blow  it ;  unless  you  are  asthmatic :  or  what  is 
better  still,  Peggy  will  fiem  it  with  her  petticoat.  <'  Pegg^, 
is  the  supper  coming  f"  In  time,  comes  mutton,  called 
chops,  then  mustard,  by  and  bye  a  knife  and  fork ;  sac- 
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^^esshrely^  ai  ptate,  a  candle^  and  saU.  Wben'the  itiuttoti 
»  cold,  the  pepper  arrires,  and  then  the  bread,  and  lastly 
the  whisky.  The  water  is  reserved  for  the  second  Gont«e« 
It  is  good  policy  to  place  these  rarious  matters  in  all  dU 
rections,  because  they  conceal  the  defects  of  Mrs 
Maclarty's  table  clotb»  By  this  time,  the  fire  is  dying; 
P^ggy  waits  till  it  is  dead,  and  then  the  whole  process  of 
the  peats  and  the  petticoat  Is  to  be  gone  over  again.'  It  is 
all  in  vain.  ^<  Is  the  bed  ready .'^  By  the  time  you  have 
fallen  asleep  once  or  twice,  it  is  ready.  When  you  enter, 
it  is  damp :  but  how  should  it  be  dry  in  such  a  cKmate« 
The  blankets  feel  so  heavy  that  you  expect  to  get  warm 
in  time*  Not  at  all:  they  have  the  property  of  weight 
without  warmth :  though,  there  is  a  fulling  mill '  ai 
Kilinahog.  You  awaken  at  two  o'clock;  very  cold, 
and  find  that  they  have  slipped  over  on  the  fioor.  You 
^  to  sqiiiure  them  ag^in,  but  such  is  their  weight  that 
they  fall  on  the  other  side :  and,  at  last,  by  dint  of  kick-i* 
ing  and  pulling,  they  become  irremediably  entangled, 
isheetsand  all;  and  sleep  flies,  whatever  King  Henry 
may.  think,  to  take  refuge  in  other  beds  and  other 
blankets. 

It  is  vain  to  try  again,  and  you  get  up  at  five.  Water 
being  so  contemptibly  common,  it  is  probable  that  there 
is  none  present :  or  if  there  is,  it  has  a  delicious  flavour 
of  stale  whisky :  so  that  you  may  almost  imagine  the 
Highland  rills  to  run  grog.  There  is  no  soap  in  Mrs. 
'  Maclarty's  house.  It  is  prudent  also  to  learn  to  shave 
withouta  looking  glass;  because,  if  there  isone,|t  is  so  fur- 
rowed and  striped  and  striated,  either  cross* wise,  or  per- 
pendicularly, or  diagonally,  that,  in  consequence  of  what 
18ir  Isaac  Newton  might  call  its  fits  of  irregular  reflection 
and  tmnsniissi6n,you  cut,  your  noise  if  it  distorts  you  one 
^ay,  and  your  eair  if  it  protracts  you  in  the  opposite. di* 
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rectionv    'KheU^^el  hein^  eirti^r,  wet  or  dirty,  <>t  boA^ 
you  wipe  yourself  in  the  moreeii  curtains^,  unless  you 
prefer  the  sheets.    Whea  youi  return  to  yoiir  sitting 
room,  the  table  is  covered  with  glasses,  and  mugs,  and 
circles  of  dried  whisky  md  porter^   The  fire  pla^  is  fidj 
of  white  ashes:    you  labOtir  to  oi^eri  a  window,   if  it 
wall  open,  that  you  may  gefea  litUe  of  Uiia  morning  airi 
and  there  being  nosashJlne,  it  felUon  yortr  fingers,  as  jt 
did  on  Susannahs.    Should  ypti  br^  a  pane,  it  ii^  of 
no  consequeni;e>  a«  it  will  never  be  mend^  again.    Ttii^ 
dothes  which  yoiisent  to  bfe  wairtled,  are  l^oi^t  up 
wet;  and  those  which  you  sent  to  be  dried,  smok^. 
You  now  become  impatient  for  the  breakfct^t ;.  and  a# 
.  it  will  not  arrive,  you  go  into  the  kitchen  to  assk*  in 
m^ng  the  kettle  boil.    You  will  not  accelBraeethi^.: 
but  you  will  see  the  economy  of  Mrs.  Madarty^s  kii^ben* 
The  kettle^  an  inch  thi^k,  is.  hanging  on  a  black  crook  in 
the  smoke,  hot  ou  the  fire,  likely;  to  boil  to-morrow.    If 
ycm  should  b0  near  a  forest,  there  is.a  traiu  of  chip$ 
lying  from  the  fire-place  to  the  wbod-qotner,  and  tbff 
landlady  is  blisjj,  not  in  s^pai^^g  Ae  two,  ^nt  in  pjid^r 
ing  out  any  stray  piece  that  seems  likely  to  bf)  ligbl^ 
before  it^tum.cQmes^    You  need  tiot  ask  why.  the  h$)$ises 
do  not  take  fire:  because  it  i^  all  that; li^  fir^itfiielf  <^ 
do,  with  all  its  exertions^     Rouiid  t)i«i*  j|re  ^e  a  few  oat 
cakes,  stuck  on  edge  in  the  ashes  to.dry;,.  perhapi^a 
hetaring :  and  on  the  flof^r,  at  haiid,  are  a  heap  or  two  Qf 
bed  clothes,  a  cat,  a  few  mi^ancholy  &w)s,  a  couple  (if 
blad^  dogs,  and  p^r^qb^tice  a  pig,  or  itiore;  witbapil^of 
uadescr|bables,  consisting  of  horse  collars,  old  shoes, 
petticoats^  a  few  dirty,  plates  and  horn  ^>oons,  a  kilt,  posr 
sibly  a.  bagpipe, .  a  wooden  beaker,  an  empty  gill  and.  a 
pint  stoup,  a  water  bucket,  a  greasy  candlestick,  a  rake^ 
a  ispinoing  wheel,  two  or  ^ree  frpwsy  fleeces  andia  shep^ 
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berd'i^  pMA^  an^irdu  pot  full  of  potatoes^a  nev^r-washed 
milk-tuby  some  more  potatoes,  a  griddle^  a  tbree-legg«d 
stool)  and  hea7en>  and  earth  know  what  more.  All  this 
time,  two  or  three  naked  children  are  peeping  at  yod 
out  of  some  unintelligible  recess,  perchance  contesting 
with  the  chickens  and  the  dogps  for  the  fire,  while  Peggy 
is  fittttihg  oyer  it  unsnooded:  one  hand  in  her  bead,  and 
the  other,  no  one  knows  where,  as  she  is  wondering 
when  the  kettle  will  not  boil ;  while,  if  she  had  a  third; 
it  mig^t  be  employed  on  the  other  two.  But  enough  of 
B1^.  Maclarty  and  her  generation ;  fbr  I  am  sure  you 
can  have  no  inclination  to  partake  with  me  of  the  break-* 
fas^  which  will  probably  be  ready  in  two  hours. 

Loch  Cateran,  it  need  not  b0  said,  forms  the  great 
attraction  of  Callander;  since,  although  this  is  not  the 
ohly  road  to  that  beiultiful  spot,  it  is  the  most  convenient 
one.  Such  is  my  orthography,  or,  if  you  prefer  it> 
K^lterih :  but  Catharine  or  Katrine,  can  by  no  means  be 
^rmitted.  Nothing  can  possibly  be  plainer ;  except  ti) 
etymologists,  who  so  often  take  a  wrong  road  when  tbe 
right  one  is  before  diem.  Why  otherwise  the  very 
Ifighlanders,  scholars,  and  natives  of  the  place  them- 
selves, should  never  have  seen  the  obvious  -origin  of 
this  uiune,  I  know  not.  Kett  urrin,  says  some  one* 
urrin  signifying  hell,  and  kett  being  a^ded  euph<inj(e 
gratia:  and  what  others  say  .is  of  much 'the  same  qualfty^ 
But  what  is  this  to  Mr.  Whiter  and  his  E^mologicon 
magnum.  Sleep,  says  Mr.  Whiter,^  is  derived  from  cabin; 
Ikicause  the  first  huts  were  places  to  sleep  in ;  and  soap  is 
dterived  from  sleeps  because  they  iare  both  connected 
wfth-  notions  of  srftness.  .  Vir,vsays  the  same  philoso- 
|dter,  is  the  same  as.  fear,  because  man  is  subject  to  be 
fKifhtened;   and  wiar  too  is  the  same  word  as  vir  a*id 
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fear,  because;  it  is  the   chief  of  boiitaii  oe^cifpatipns. 
Ettoagh  of  the  etymologists. 

/  Loch  Cateran,  from  its  conyenient  yiciaity  to  the  IiOfr- 
lands,  and  from  the  unsearchable  nature  of  its  wild 
recesses,  was  one  of,  the  most  noted  resorts  of  ban- 
ditti; maintaining  that  character  to  the  latest  period  at 
which  any  of  these  tribes  existed;  a  period  not  ^^ sixty 
years  since."  A  plainer  origin  for  the  name  pould  not 
well  be  desired;  and  as  the  radicals  themselyes  are 
Gaelic,  it  is  the.  more  surprising  that  Gaelic  scholars 
ahoold  have  first  made  these  blunders,  and  then  persisted 
in  them.  Cateran,  pronounced  nearly  according  to  the 
orthography,  Cath  earn,  signifies  men  of  war,  or  |sm>1- 
diers,  and,  by  courtesy,  thieves  and  banditti.  Hence, 
according  to  the  Gaelic  elided  pronunciation,  we  have 
Ceam»  jmd  in  the  plural  Cearnach ;  the  common  name  of 
^e  Donald  Bean  Leans  and  the  re^t  of  that  tribe.  The 
old  writers  sometimes  spelt  Camanach,  and  hence  ap« 
parently  the  Kofmawu  of  Ptolemy ;  as  his  Rcp^yc^  seem  to 
mean  the  same  thing,  from  Cearns,  or  Kearns.  Fordun, 
I  think,  calls  them  Quatrani ;  and  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
Shakspeare's  Kernes  are  the  same  personages.  Ket- 
terin,  is,  I  believe,  the  last  form  into  which  this  word  has 
been  tormented.  .Thus  much  fpr  the  honour  of  etymo- 
l<>gy  and  of  Loch  Cateran ;  and  though  I  may  differ 
^om  the  author  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  what  can  be 
said,  except  that  etymologists  will  differ,  and  sounder 
p^suists  fail  than  you  or  me,  Sjr  Walter. 

Loch  Venachar,  the  first  object  that  occurs  in  pro* 
ceeding  from  Callander  towards  Loch  Cateran,  is  but  an 
insipid  piece  of  water,  except  when,  as. seen  from  die 
wiestward,  it  partakes  of  the  scenery  beyond  it  whidi  be- 
longs to  Loch  Achray ;  under  which  form  it  offers  some 
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veiy  pleasing  pictures.  Tbe  first  very  striking  view  of 
the  scenery  to  which  we  are  approadiing,  is  obtain^ 
from  the  bill  above  the  bridge  of  Turk.  Ben  Venu,  deg-< 
iined  to  act  so  principal  a  part  in  all  the  future  laindscape^ 
IS  here  a  leading  object :  forming  a  nUignificent  terminar 
tion  to  a  picture  which  fills  the  eye  by  its  parts  and  its 
oritament.'  But  the  chief  interest  iti  this  part  of  tbe  ap* 
proach  to  Loch  Cateran  aris(es  from  Loch  Achray;  ft 
name  often  unjustly  swallawed  up  in  that  of  its  greater 
neighbour,  since  it  may  well  stand  a  competition  witA  it 
for  the  beauty  of  its  landscapes.  Those  who  hurry  from 
this  Idvely  lake  to  reach  Loch  Cateran,  are  of  the  tribe 
which  follows  where  it  is  led,  aind  which  might  frequently 
as  well  stay  at  home.  Unless  indeed  they  come  for  the 
same  reason  as  .a  Lady  whom  I  once  met,  and  who  drove 
up  as  if  she  had  been  driving  through  Bond  Street,  look^ 
Jng  at  nothing,  but  calling  for  a  guide  to  shew  her  the 
place  where  Fitz  James  first  saw  the  fair  Ellen.  This 
.was  the  very  sword  which  was  ei^hibited  as  the  one  that 
Balaam  wished  for  when  be  was  angry  widi  his  ass;  but 
the  Lady  was  satisfied,  anA  drove  back  to  London  again. 
The  very  guide  deemed  to  hdd  his  employers  in  no 
small  contempt.  I  hs^d  accompanied,  on  one  occasic^B, 
a  cockney  friend  whom  I  met  here,  and  who,  after  scraih^ 
bling  among  the  rocks  and  bogs  for  an  hour^  expressed 
vast  indignaticin  when  he  had  reached  the  Cdr  nan 
Uriskin.  «  Lord,  Sir,"  said  the  man,  <<  there  is  no  cave 
here  but,  what  Mr.  Scott  made  himself."  ^What  die 
.  d-— 1,  no  cave  f*  "  Na,  sir,  but  we  go  where  tbe  gentry 
chooses,  and  they  always  ask  for  the  goblin  ca^e  first." 
'/  -  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  here  the  Poet  and: the 
Lake  divide  the  crown;  so  that  whatever  indignation 
Nature  and  Loch  Cateran  may  feel  at  this  neglect,  you. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  have  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the 
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trimnphs  of  imagiDatioii  over  reality.  Wfay  the'sci^es 
of  a  fictitious  tale  should  excite  ^tUe  sanoie  interest  as 
tbose  where  the  great  drama  of  life  has  been  acted  in  its 
i^arious  forms,  1  shall  teave  yon  to  explain^as  this  is  jrour 
affair,  not  mine:  bnt  I  am  quite  sure  that  many  of  the 
well-informed  personages  who  come  here  to  see,  beliere 
the  whole  tale  as  firmly  ais  you  and  I  once  believed  in 
Valentine  and  Orson  and  More  of  MorehstlL  It  was  not 
very  long  ago  since  I  met  another  party  in  search  of 
this  cave  of  your  Uriskins,  looking  about  them  on  all 
hands,  with  a  mi:fcture  of  fear  and  expectation,  as  if  isdme 
of  this  Highland  satyrhooid  were  about  to  stari  up,  like 
roebucks,  from  the  bushes. 

But  what  <ian  one  expect  from  such  a  clanjamfrayas 
your  poem  has  Jet  loose  upon  this  place.  I  thought  my 
Killm  friend  had  been  as  perfect  an  example  as  could  be 
desired,  of  the  power  of  picturesque  scenery  on^tfaefmind, 
of  ihat  enjoyn^ent  of  Natiire  which  we  idiaritably  sup- 
pose others  to  possess,  because  we  possess  it  ourselves. 
But  it  was  at  the  same  place  that  i^mel  a  party  whldi  had 
come  to  see  the  beauties  of  the  country,  and  i^'hich  ar- 
rived afterjt  was  dark  in  a  cos^ch  and  four ;  departing  the 
following  morning  with  day  ligh%,  that  they  might  reajch 
Callander  in  time  for  dinner.  Thus  the  world  goes  on; 
upon  trust  and  credit.  I  wish  this  was  the  worst ;  bdt 
Loch  Cateran  seems  in  a  fair  way  of  being  belaked  by 
the  same  unholy  crew  which  has  made  the  English  lakes 
a  standing  nuisance.  The  last  time  I  was  here,  I'founda 
young  cockney  apothecary  who  had  taken  a  lodgingin 
one  of  the  cottages,  and  who  was  employing  tli^ 
Edinburgh  summer  vacation  in  practising  on  a  French 
dicirn.  After  three  months  of  weary  labour,  he  had' ai- 
iained  the  fourth  bar  of  ^d  save  the  King;  and  the 
whole,  valley,  rock,  mountain,  and  water,  resounded  all 
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<lay  loilgi  witk>  tke  'odibw  notes  and  tbeir  mpre'  odioufi 
echoeiL  i  could  faare  rwisbcid  for  H^len  Mate  Gr^dr  to 
liavelre^ted^hishornat  least,  as  she  di^tfae  exciseman. 
Jimyy  1  ami  not  sure  that  I'was  not  a  little'ailgi^'wkbjou; 
Wishiiiif  yon  had  laid  the  renue  of  yomr  poem  any  where 
^is^  than  at  Ben  Venu.  Do,  pray,  tdce  theiie  matters  to 
heiirt^  and,  in  future,  let  it  be  St.  Kilda,  or  Jdin  CGrdat's 
bouse,  or  the  wilds  of  Rossshire.  There  is  room  enough 
In  the  Hifhlands  for  these  irruptions  of  the  Vandals; 
pla^  without  number,  where  they  may  ind^ge  them- 
selves with  the  French  born,  or  any  thing  else,  without 
annoying  their  sober  neighbours. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me,  thait  whatever *so^ 
periority  the  scenery  of  Loch  Cateran  mi^  possess,  in 
respect  to  romantic  wildness,  oir  variety,  .or  grandeur,' or 
splendour  of  alpine  oruLament,  it  dde^  not  presetit  m&ny 
landscapes  more  perfect  than  those  of  Loch.A(5hray.  It 
is  a  frequent  fault  in  Loch  Cateran,  Ibat  its  landsca^'es^ 
like  those  of  lakes  in  general,  Coiisit^t,  for  the  most  part^ 
of  a  distance  and  a  foreground  only;  the  vacalnt  water 
occupying  the  place  of  the  middle  grdund,  and&us  pro- 
dnoing^a  meagreness/of  composition,  of  which  eVcfry  one 
must  |be  sensible.  At  Loc^i^^  Achray,  there  is  water  enough 
to  stamp  the  character  of  tho  landscape,  and  to  giv^  lifo 
and  brilliancy  to  the  surrounding  objects,  without  en- 
feebling the  picture,  either  by  its  position  or  its  extent. 
Whether  occiq;>ying  a  portion  of  the  middle  ground,  or 
of  the, foreground,  or  of  bpth,  it  only  performs  that  acces- 
sary part  which  water  should  ever  do;  contrasting, by 
its^  vacancy,  its  tranqufllity,  and  its  breadth  of  colour, 
with  the  splendour  and  bustle  and  multiplicity  of  the 
rooks,  the  woods,  and  the  trees ;  and  dius,  while  it  addf 
variety  and  life  to  the  landscape^  conferring  on  it  that 
repose  so  esseirtial  to  good  composition.    I  need  not4eli«^ 
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crihe the partioubrs of  vi^ws  whiA ismt Boaricely  heoret*- 
looked  by  the  dullest  spectators;   hut  there  are  ,twOy  at 
least,  of  this  lake,  which  ought  to  be  pointed  out,  because 
they  lie  out  of  the  ordinary  track,  and  have  probably  be^u 
seen  by  few.    Thiese  are  to  be  obtained  by  ascending  Ae 
hill  in  the  directi<Hi  of  Loch  Ard,  and  they  are  most  per- 
fect under  a  morning  sun.    At  the  uppermost  p«nt,  Be* 
Venn  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  picture;  its  Iiwag 
rocky  ridge  sweeping  down  in  a  beautiful  curve,  and 
separating  Loch  Cateran  fnmi  Loch  Achray;  the  former 
stretching  far  away  to  the  west,  embosomed  in  its  iKrfd 
mountains,  and  the  latter  buried  beneath  the  romantic 
and  rocky  ridge  of  Binean.     A  finer  mountain  view  is 
rarely  to  be  seeji,  though  it  is  of  a  mapkltke  character ; 
:but  at  a  lower  point,  Loch  Achray  itself  offers  a  picture, 
not  only  well  adapted  for  the  pencil,  but  exceeded  in 
grandeur  l?y  few  of  the  landscapes  of  this  fertile  and 
splendid  tracts    Its  elem^ts  are  the  same;  but  the  ricii 
mixture  of  fo^  and  wood  which  closes  the  western  ^d^ 
is  here  seen  in   all  its  wonderful  sjJendour  of  detail^ 
uniting  with  the  romantic  ridge  beyond,  to  enclose,  like  a 
diamond  in  a  rich  casket,  this  lovely  sheet  of  water,  and 
towering  high  over  it,  as  if  to  protect  it  from  the  injuries 
of  the  elements  and  the  intrusion  of  man. 

There  is  a  singular  and  a  romantic  scene  where 
the  Teith  is  crossed,  just  before  its  entrance  into  Loch 
Achray,  by  a  rude  alpine  wooden  bridge.  The  myste- 
rious source  of  the  water  among  the  closing  rocks,  their 
lofty  grey  fac^,  and  the  oaks,  rooted  in  their  fissures  and 
throwing  out  their  knotted  branches  and  dark  green  fo- 
liage, in  contrast  with  the  naked  precipices,  produce  a 
picture  altogether  in  harmony  with  the  whole  of  this 
collection  of  wild  and  almost  unparalleled  landscape. 
When  fiifet  I. visited  this  place,  when  the  name  of  Loch 
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Cateran  was  scarcely  kDown,  even  at  Edinburgh,  tibat 
bridge  was  entire.  I  returned  after  many  years,  and 
found  it  so  full  of  holes,  that,  like  the  bridge  in  Mirza^s 
viiion,  it  was  easier  to  fall  through  than  to  walk  over  it. 
In  a  few  more,  I  found  it  again,  but  now  reduced  to  it^ 
two 'elementary  poles;  and  though  the  only  mode  of 
communiciaEtion  across  tUs  water,  and  betireen  two  near 
neighbours,  neither  had  tlK>ught  of  saving  it  from  des^ 
truction,  by  repairs  that  would  not  have  cost  a  few  bburs 
of  labour.  Had  it  been  the  only  instance  of  this  kind, 
I  should  have  concluded  that  it  was  the  very  bridge  in 
Glenbumie.  But,  as  I  told  you  before,  there  are  Glen- 
bumies  every  where. 

I  have  rarely  been  so  disappointed  of  reasonable  ex- 
peetations,  as  with  the  views  from  the  summit  of  Ben 
Venn.  Its  situation  naturally  leads  us  to  expeet  a  very 
yarious  and  isplendid  expanse  of  landscape:  but,  by  a 
Vitality  in  the  distribution  of  the  mountains,  many  of  the 
interesting  objects  that  we  might  have  hoped  to  see,  are 
excluded.  .1  In  particular,  a  good  deal  of  the  wild  scenefy 
of  the  TVosachs  and  of  the  lower  extremity  of  its  own  lake, 
as  well  as  of  Loch  Achray,are  nearly  invisible ;  from  the 
difficulty  or  impossibility' of  attaining  that  declivity,  so 
as  to  look  down  from  the  summit.  There  is  still,  how- 
ever, much  of  4heir  interesting  aniatonly  to  be  seen.  Wild 
as  this  face  appears  from  below,  no  conception  could  be 
formed,  from  any  other  place,  of  its  inaccessible  nature; 
ef  its'tremeiidous  cliffs  and  precipices,  and  of  the  depth 
of  the  intervening  hollows.  It  is  truly  a  fearful  scene, 
yet  a  splendid  one:  as  much  from  the  variety  of  the 
ground,  as  from  the  scattered  wood  which  covers  it,  and 
from  the  marks  of  apparent  destruction  and  ruin  which 
it  dis|>lays,  in  its  broken  rocks  and  deep  fissures.  On 
the  other  sides,  the  views  present  little  else  tbaii  the  well- 
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known  Q»oUutflin»  of  XecbJbMwnd  and  the  W6st^  j^ 
Ibcare  is  mucbr.grMdeur  jn.; them ;  ,whUe.  tjbose ' wUeh 
f^ta^t^  fr0ia  Ben  li^di  tdwaids  liodl  Sam  drei  abo^vfeibk, 
Aoqgb  the  moderate  elevsatibn  of  thttr'meantm  doe*  boI 
permit  a  tery  exteosiFe  yiew  over  dia^opwev  ooonlry 
that  extends  beyond  Callandkr.  -  The  plaeeaJof.Siasgow 
and  Groenoek  are  easily  seen :  but,  as  asnal^Hbese  tevas 
and  the  Clyde  are  suffocaled  iik  their  own  smoke* 

Thwe  are  two  oofnmcm:  mistakes  oonuaitted  by  itbose 
.vhoTiait  Loch  Cateran :  die  one,  and  .the  chief,  that  of 
making  exclnsive  use  of  a  boat ;  and  the  odier^  that  of 
limiting  the  walk  to  CheAOfthern  aod.^iiiost  aocess^e 
side  of  the  water.  By  the  former  practice,  nem4y  all  (that 
distinguishes,  this  place  from  every  othier,;all  the  .wonder- 
ful and  wild  variety  of  its  foregrounds  and  miiddie 
grounds,  is  nearly  lost; :  little  abo  remaimng'  birti>the 
broad  unvi^ing  declivity  of  Ben>  Venu,  whibh,  however 
grand  or  pictmr esque  as  a  distaoee,  loses  its  interortiatid 
much  of  its  effect  when  it  forms  thecksef  dr  sok^db^e^ 
rising  from  a  straight  line  of  vacant  wat^,  Thui  vKewed^ 
the  picture  is  a  distance  without  middle  w  lore  gi'oimd : 
^oi:  is  this  -object,  grand  as  it  is,  and  semantic  as  is:tUe  dis^ 
tribution  of  jtn  parts,  free  fcom  a  siss&ir  fault,ev»>iwlien 
seen  from^  the  opfosite.sbore  with,  the  advantage  «f  « 
line  of  f(KMr^roQnd,r  while,  the  intermediate  ^acetoei^ists 
of  water  only.  This  is  quo  of  the  wonit  modes  <^.1ake 
scenery,  as  it  is  the  most  common ;.  and  thoi^h,  firbm.Ae 
magnitude  and  splendour  of  the  otijeetSydie  defeot  is 
h^e  less  sensibly  in  natnte  than  it  would  be  tn  pahitfaig» 
the  landscape  at  length  becomes  wearisome  by  ita  uftu^ 
formity.  But  many  beautiful  views  may  be  pracuved 
along,  this  shore,  by  a  judicious  management  of  thaee 
angles  and  bays  which  occur:  using  them  so  as. to  ;ex^ 
clud^  a  superabundance  of.waler,  and  to  hreadk  )tlMit 
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stniiglil  Uiie  wkid  isi  tliroiigbout»  thefoundaticarctf  the 
distance.  Thus  tbet^e  niay  be  prodtirect  tbat  Wbicby  if  it 
Js  hot  reaily  ii  micldle  g^ouiicl^  answ^ra^to  a  cet^latnder 
gxee^  tbe«am6  pnppose ;  by  iittevposiDg,  ia  some  meaaurey 
betw^ii  tbe  iiBinedis^  foregrouiid  and  the  ^tnoQatain, 
tind  thus  dtminisbing  thfl^  aadden  and^bere,  almost  tn^ 
Twriable^  immi^diate  contrast  between  Ae  &regfound<and 
4be  distance^  of  which  tfafeeff^bt  is  so  disi^eeable. 

But  these  r^narks  regard  art  chiefly.  In  natare,  and 
.wUthont  sudi  reference,  the  whole  of  th»  line^of  i^^enery 
Jinist always>beberatifiil ;  uniting  the  utmost  ihagnificence 
with  a  fairy  Jike  and  Tonmritic  character,  and  with  a  splen- 
dour of  omamentwhieltis  almost  Unpamlleled  itrSec^Mnd : 
unpar^eled  I  might  perhaps  say.  The  ctectt^ty 'of  Ben 
Veiiu  has  no  riyal  any  whe^e;  whatever  yfei^fliMances  to 
it  may  be  found  Jn  some  of  the  scenes  fmrmeriy  pointed 
out.  It  is  the  singular  felicity  of  this  motnst^n,  that 
:i#hile  its  outline  is  every  where  ele^nt  or 'graceful,  its 
fiiniplicity  and  breadth  x^  form  and  of  general  surface, 
«erye  to  Support  and  to  harmonize^  according  to  ^the  true 
rules  of  beauty,  whether  in  nature  or  in  art^  that  endless 
variety  of  parte  of  whiob  it  cdnsists :  its  diffb  and  knolls 
and  |>reetpices  and  t^vkies  and  dark  hollows,  with  the 
masses  of  wood  that  are  scattered  in  picturesque  confu- 
«ion  along  ito  side;  and  the  single  trees  to  'which  are 
chiefly  owing  that  lightness  and  ^y  grace  which  form 
such  striking  features  throughout  ^1  the  scenery  of  thfe 
lake.  To  tlus  conourrenee  of  circumstances,  must  be 
added  the  breadth  of  s^idow,  which,  at  most  times,  and 
at  noon  day  priacipaify,  involves  this  mountain;  sup- 
porting the  playful  lights  which  glitter  in  the  endless 
multiplicity  of  theTocks  and  trees  of  the  fore  and  nearer 
grounds,  and  casting  a  tone  of  sober  repose  over  the 
.bwad  water.    No  where,  perhaps,^^  does  so  much  depend 
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on  the  position  of  the  sun  as  here ;  important  as  its  place 
is  to  landscape  in  all  situations.  To  sit  still  in  any  one 
spot  and  to  watch  its  progress  from  morning  to  evenings 
is  to  witness  a  succession  of  pictures  equally  striking  and 
unexpected.  Though  the  outline  continues  unchanged, 
every  irew  light  detects  soD^e  hidden  form;  bringing 
into  view,  hills  and  woods  and  precipices  imd  deep 
valleys  before  unsuspected,  and  producing  an  ever-mov- 
ing and  changing  scene,  as  if  the  hand  of  magic  were 
hourly  operating  a  new  creation.  In  the  foregrounds, 
an  incessant  variety  occurs  in  proceeding  along  the  mar- 
gin of  the  lake,  .as  the  road  skirts  the  edge  of  the  water 
i4inder  overhanging  rpcks  and  trees,  or  enters  some  se- 
<;luded  bay,  or  clainbers  the  precipice  and  winds  along 
the  intricate  hollows,  or  lastly,  as  taking  its  stand  on 
some  bold  pronsontory,  it  commands  the  whole  extent  c{ 
the  brilliant  landscape  around» 

To  attempt  to  detail  the  various  pictures  on  this  north- 
.ern  spde  of  the  water,  would  be  to  undertake  a  task  alike 
laborious  and  ineffectual.  Only  let  me  remark,  far>  the 
sake  of  those  to  whom  this  lake  is  new,  that  neither  the 
.value  nor  the  number  of  the  scenes  contained  within  this 
short  space  of  two  miles,  will  easily  be  discovered  on  a 
first  visit,  nor  without  certain  precautionis  which  experi- 
-ence  alone  will  teach.  It  is  natural  to  fix  the  eye  on  the 
great  features,  to  have  the  attention  engaged  by  the 
.whole  picture  rather  than  by  the  parts;  nor  is  it  easy, 
without  considerable  effort,  to  withdraw  the  mind  from 
the  general  and  overwhelming  effect  of  the  entire  scene. 
Thus  we  overlook  the  .rapid  and  incessant  changes  that 
occur  near  u$,  and  see  but  one  or  a  fei^  pictures  wbQre 
there  exist  hundreds.  Let  the  spectator  bestow  his  chief 
attention  on  the  objects  immediately  near  him,  on  the 
wonderful  variety  of  rocks  and  trees,  of  bays,  precipices, 
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promouUN^es,  and  sinuosities  along  which  the  road  id 
conducted,  and  from  these  form  his  pictures*  Thedis^ 
tance  is  always  nearly  the  same,  and  he  may  safely  neg* 
lect  it;  as  there  is  no  danger  that  it  will  not/comtnand 
his  attention  whenever  that  is  required..  Thus  he  will 
add,  both  to  his  pleasures  and  to  his  stores;. and  will 
discover  also,  if  he  was  not  before  aware  of  it,  that,.ev^K 
in  a  single  landscape  in  nature,  it  is  impossible  to .  pay 
due  attention  to  all  the  parts,  without  a  .considerable 
effort,  and  without  a  degree  of  study  which  may  be 
called  analytical.  I  need  only  further  add,  with  respect 
to  this  side  of  the  water,  that  the  point  where  the  land- 
scapes first  cease,  is  obvious,  and  that,  beyond  this, 
there  is  no  further  temptation  to  proceed  up. the  lake* 
Nothing  can  be  so  sudden  as  the  transition,  or  so  strong 
as  the  contrast,  between  its  lower  and  upper  parts. 
From  this  point  to  the  very  further  extremity,  and  on  both 
sides,  it  is  among  the  dullest  of  our  lakes:  all  t)ie  magic 
lies  in  Ben  Venn  and  the  objects  immediately  surround- 
ing it,  and  from  the  moment  we  part  with,  these,  the 
charm,  is  broken.  If  there  is  some  little  cl^aracter  in 
Glen  Gyle,  it  is  insufficient  to  attract  any  attention  after 
quitting  these  more  splendid  scenes. 

I  must  now  return  to  some  points  on  this  lake,  which 
are  known. to  few,  and  which  are  utterly  .neglected  by 
the  mass  of  travellers.  Yet  those  who  do  not  visit  them, 
will  depart  with  very  inadequate  conceptions! of  the  19^ 
finite  variety  of  this  extraordinary  spot.  The  first  sight 
of  the  lake,  as  it  breaks  .on! the  eye  after  emerging  from 
the  magnificent  pass  of  the  Trosai^, ;  is  rather  bizarte  or 
singular  than  picturesque,  as:  well,  from  the  littleness.of 
the  ports  as  from  their  unexpected  forms,  though  itcan# 
not  be  denied  the  *  praise  of  romanitic  character.  *  Frdm 
this  point,  a  ro^or  patb;tQtbeJeft,  strikes  off  ground 
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llie  base  o^httifiSnguIar^  littlfi  hill  wbidihere^tosniimtea 
tU^pasfl:  g^fing^' access  to  the  river  as  it  issues  fr^ii  die 
lake^  and' to '  various  wild  landscapes  of  exUfaordioaiy 
bemity;  The  river  itself  affords  one^  w  two  picturasi 
Jtbarcely  inferiority  those  of  the  pass  of  Lenie,  and  utterly 
ffiatinct  frmn  evwy.  thing  else  which  Loch  Caterah  pre^ 
sents.,  Bojstenous  and  wild,  fordng.  its  winding  wajr 
amfng^  huge-Docks  and  under  the;sbadow  of  ancient  and 
i«^gi|^ed^aks,  its  origin  apd  ternuiiation  are  alike  niyst&» 
rioufif' mid  obscure;:  appearing  to^  spring  from  the  depths 
ofjtiie'mbantain,  and>  shortfy  *and  stddenly  losing  itsdf 
among  the  lofly  wooded  rodks  which' enclose  the:  head  of 
lioch  Achraj.  Ben  Yeuu,  towering  aloft  in>all  ils  simple 
subltniify,  overhaBgs  thisiscene  of  romance;  of  solitude 
wUdit  appears  inaccesnble  alike  i  to^  man  and>  animals, 
ail4  whiioh  se^s  fitted*  for  the  resort, of  supernatural 
beiiigs;!  Bv^y  thing  appears  wrapt  in  gloom,  and  in 
mjFStery ;  and  we  Wander  aboulb  diis  awful  wilderness  of 
rdeks^aiui  wbcid%  wondering  hoWi  wHb  are.  to  extricate  our- 
selves ^m*ifieif4eep'X3faasnis  and  recesses^  koA  almost 
wiondiiring'  how  we  entered  intoi  the  moontaia  labyriiEtb; 
W^iueed^notibe  surprised  that isiich scenes  as  Ihe;^  wer^ 
the  resort  of  banditti;  nor  i^  hi  efvemnaweasy^Jn  coi)^ 
tieni|>}atiiig/them^  to  cast  offithetttipressbwsDpmdaced  in 
oiiryovinger.  days  by  tales  of  romantic.hoaror. . 

Betis  also^  are  found  some  of  thefinei^jvieiws  wMdi  ihe 
Id^e  affords*  That  angl^  in  particular j  whick  gives  exit 
td/lb^riiier,  produces  scffiie*  of  the  grandest  sl^enes  about 
this  spot ;  Ben  Yena  here  rising,  ^dc»e  at  hand,  in  a  noMe 
series  Off  rooacuitie  precipices  tilliit  is  lofst  in^Ae  domlfa^ 
anctstreiUihing  away  fitmi  the  eye  m  a  magnificent  per^ 
flpteieliveV  while.the  left  hand  of  ithe  fnctuve  is  fomwfi  by 
ditlat-wiM  variety  of  ground  whii(d|  csnducte  the  road; 
sewfrom  thfe  pomt  uuder  ship^  asnewas  ifcey  ave 
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picturesque  and  wild.  The  island,  celebrated  by  your- 
self, and  not  much  less  famed  as  the  garrison  of  the  wo- 
men and  children  during  the  invasion  of  Cromwell's 
soldiers,  forms  a  conspicuous  object  from  this  point; 
while  the  distant  mountains,  which  enclose  the  head  of 
the  lake,  retire  in  airy  forms  till  they  are  lost  in  the  mist 
of  the  western  horizon. 

But  it  is  time  to  think  of  ending  with  Loch  Catecaut 
Not,  howeFer^  till  I  have  advised  those  who  s^e  reidlj 
desirous  of  knowing  this  lake,  to  bestow  x>ne  forenoon  on 
thesoudiern  side  of  the  water,  and  amid  th.e  wilds  of  Ben 
Venn  itself  as  far  as  tbey  ai^e  accessible*  Ibe  pirtb 
which  leads  to  BallodiHiam-^bo,  is  not  very  difficult  ta 
find;  and  the  sccQery  here  is,  if  possible^  wildert  moise 
Qiagnificent,  and  more  romantic  than  atany  other  |^M^ 
The  closer  scenery  dbout  the  woods  and  recbs^  fanned 
among  the  grey  precipic€|s  and  dark  recesse»  and  knotted 
paks  and  pendent  birches,  is  unfixnmpledrfor  wijdness 
and  beauty;  while  the  same  sppt  atso  affturds' valnkNis 
general:  views  of  the  Trosadbs.  find  of  tbft>lak«i;entirri2f 
distinct  jn^cbfiraot^r  from;  all  tjbe  iqrmer;  nwrdiwill^SQiovts 
jstrange,  and  more;  rpmmttic^  It  is- an  iiicnedible  ^baos 
pf  objects^  but  i^  is  n.€hno»  of  beauty  and  snUiutfit 
nor  l^t^ny  m9n<in^agine  tbilt  be  ciin  pr^monnceon^Ae 
in^ts  of  li^ocb  Cateran  todaU;Aat.«iifyiQunds;itftiU  be 
has  pafssed  days^  mornings,*  nqonS)  andr  €rv0niogsi(' onvjt 
nnd  abont;  it;:  till  he  ba»  expJdned^  etve^  at  the  rislt  cf 
hm  neqk#  all  the  d^rk  and;  my^ti^nsfpla^M  iik  wbidi»it 
^nnds,  has-  cUmbedl  eVfeiy  grey  rodt  ^in^  precipice 
wbfr^he cm  obt9»f  footfpg^;  and  has:  tbnended' all.. the 
Jabynnthine  m^W  of  its  W0Qd9)and>ia)tc»wnts^  c^ts  deep 
ia^wef9  aind>twil%^t  i^eeesses. 
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Returning  through  the  deep  and  wild  woody  pass 
under  Ardkenknochan^  I  met  a  smart  young  Highlander, 
blazing  in  a  full  suit  of  scarlet  tartan,  fornnng  a'  highly 
picturesque  and  proper  accompaniment  to  the  surround- 
ing landscape.  He  was  of  the  better  class  of  farmers, 
and  evidently  a  Highlanci  dandy  of  the  first  water.  His 
colours  were  of  that  pattern  called  royal ;  and  it  was  to 
be  presumed  that  he  claimed  descent  from  the  Stuarts. 
£ach  clan,  you  know,  is  supposed  to  have  had  its  distinctive 
tartan,  (for  there  are  philosophers  called  sceptics  who 
doubt  even  this,)  and  many  of  these  patterns,  formed  of 
somewhat  dingy  mixtures  of  green,  purple,  and  red,  are 
admirably  adapted  for  that  which  is  thought  to  have  been 
pieurt  of  their  original  purpose;  namely,  the  concealing 
as  is  described  in  your  poem,  an  imibuscade  among  the 
heath  and  bushes,  or  watching  the  motions  of  an  enemy. 
The  scarlet  patterns,  however,  must  have  been  fully  as 
efficacious  in  defeating  this  object ;  if  such  ever  was  the 
purpose  of  a  tartan.  Some  of  these  mixtures  are  ex- 
Iremely  beautiful,  even  to  the  eye  of  a  painter:  being 
judicious -associations  of  warm  and  cold  tints  ;  well  pro- 
portioned and  well  opposed)'  and  further,  finely  blended 
by  the  broken  hues  which  >rise  from  the  crossing  of  the 
different  coloured  thl*eadsj  in  the  other  parts  of  the  pat- 
^rn.  Notwithstanding  the  extreme  division  of  the  , de- 
sign, they  are  also  frequently  manag^  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  produce  a  breadth  of  colouring  which  gives  an  air 
of  solidity  and  repose  to  a  mixture  of  tints  that,  for  want 
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of  such  care^  would  only  das^zle  and  fatigue  the  sl^U 
Many  of  them,  it  must  howerer  be  admitted,  are  dis* 
posed  in  complete  defiance  of  aU  taste  and  harmony ; 
dazzUng,  gaudy,  and  confused^  so  as  to  give  pain  instead 
of  pleasure  to  an  educated  or  correct  eye;  while  others 
are  made  of  colours,  either  so  injudiciously  arranged  and 
approximated,  or  so  dingy  and  discordant  in  themselves, 
as  to  produce  an  unpleasant  effect.  I  must  not  run  the 
risk  of  offending  any  of  my  worthy  friends  by  hazarding 
a  more  special  criticism  on  them,  or  by  naming  those 
which  a  painter  would  admire  or  those  which  he  would 
reject ;  since  the  colour  and  pattern  of  his  tartan  are  said 
to  be  interwoven  in  the  very  heart  of  a  true  Highlander. 
Among  some  of  the  greater  Beges  this  is  true,  or  may  be 
supposed :  as  to  the  Achivi,  Ihey  know  little  about  the 
matter  and  seem  to  care  much  less. 

In  some  of  the  clans,  the  characters  of  these  patterns 
are  thought  to  have  been  rigidly  preserved ;  b|it,  re- 
specting many,  there  are  disputes  in  which  it  would 
ill  become  a  Sassanach  to  interfere.  Martin  does  not  say 
that  the  clans  were  thus  distinguished :  he  merely  re- 
marks that  the  different  islands  had  different  patterns. 
Like  most  other  objects  of  affection,  their  value  seems  to 
have  increased  just  at  the  moment  they  were  in  danger 
of  being  lost;  and  hence  those  who  had  long  neglected 
this  relic  of  ancient  distinctions,  have  been  lately  busy 
in  inventing  or  imagining  what  they  could  not  restore. 
New  genera  and  species  have  thus  crept  into  the  arrange- 
ment: and,  to  increase  the  confusion  which  thus  reigns 
in  the  natural  history  of  tartans,  the  weavers  of  Bannock- 
burn,  backed  by  the  ladies  and  the  haberdashers  of 
Edinburgh,  have  lately  spawned  an  illegitimate  off- 
spring, which  bids  defiance  to  all  classification.  It  is 
chieffy  in  the  country  indeed,  that  there  is  a  chance  of 
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^ocnrhig  gietiditie  spechtiein^  tifAht  origitlfti  heMiidie 
bearitags  of  tbe  dan«;  virile  tli^  BolMify  of  tlfe  maanfttc- 
t&re  an  it  is  wov^  in  a  Higbland  loom,  ^nsinrel^  iAmt 
Vafthdth  atid  ^(ymfort  trbicb  We  ofay  seek  in  vaiant-Che 
"flimsy  liowland  imitatiiMis  that  iiare  notr  idtip^rseded 
"tlileili  ih  the  tdwns. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  bf  fhe  convetriettve  of  the 
fiighland  dress,  every  bne  mttst  tu^knoWledge  Uibt  tte 
'ftiU  eosttime,  as  it  is  wt>m  by  lire  Highland  regimenti,  is 
'highly  picturesque.  Bat  even  this  is  comfpted  by  the 
tnodern  ostritch  plume ;  which,  like  that  of  an  nnder- 
'ts^er*8  horse,  nods  from  the  bonnet ;  although  it  caiMi#t 
be  denied  that  it  improves  the  effect.  The  dli^  ido^ 
Vas  formerly  distinguished  i)y  some  mark  of  ifira^iMlire; 
by  an  eagle's  feather;  and,  according  tUf  his  d«n^  byti 
sprig  of  heath  or  of  some  other  plant :  4attmet  dMs 
being  supposed  to  hate  been  dtocingabiied,  a^  I  ^raaerly 
observed,  each  by  its  otm  botanicid  bearing.  The^ffee- 
tive  patt  of  thii^  Atem  i»  the  befted  plaid,  as  it  &  c^ed, 
or  that  arrangement  in  which  th^  plaid  is  fastened- to  Ae 
kilt ;  not  a  separate  garment  to  be  thrown  off 'or  -put  ^M 
'^en  convenient.  But  this  is  no  hinger  to  <be  seen ib't^ 
^Country,  except  among  a  few  of  ibh  ^etftlnnen  who 
ehoose  occasiondlly  to  wear  it  in  ftdl  dress,  tH'a^fhe  "Ms- 
tome  of  the  Piper  or  the  Henctanan,  w4fer^  these  aro' still 
retained.  It  is  by  no  means  Very  common  nowto^nek, 
^ven  with  the  kilt;  except ^mong  those  ^^bo  have  muoh 
occasion  for  walking,  and  among  the  dbildren,  'wtth 
i^hom,  fi'om  its  cheapikessatidxbnveniente,  itisalmdst 
universal.  The  bonnet  is  still  a  good  deal  worn, 'even 
%hen  the  restof  tfaedress  is  merely  "a  jaekefand  trouiE^tto ; 
but  it  is  not  a  Very  picturesque  ornamtot  at  anytime, 
when  unadorned,  und  is  quite  the  -reverse  when  w^m 
wf(h  the  coatand  the  other  ineoiiglttlties   of  JLvig^A 
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dress.  Nor  can  mudi  he  said  in  .this  xespecl;  in  fevoBr  of 
ihe^k,  unless  the  loose  j>laid  happens  to  l>e  used  at  the 
Bame.time.  Still  lejsa  is  it  to  be  considered  ornamental^ 
vhen  worn,  as  it  jsonaetimes  i^,  with  a  hat.  Nothing  in« 
ftejed  can  well  l9ok'mDre  incongfruous  and  mean  than  this 
spurious  drioss.  The  plaid  isstiU  mnch  in  use;  particu- 
)arliy$u»ciiig.old  women  in  their  Sunday  attire ;  when  it 
is  .so  disposed  as  to  form  a  ciq>  and  cloak  both^  mid  is 
sometimes  &s1^ned  before^  hj  a  huge  Gir<mlar  silver  or 
pewter  rhroachithast  has  descended  through  generations. 
Xbe  comcae  plaid,  of  a  phia  brown  and  white  chequer, 
is  in  .ui;iirjersal  use  among  ;the  shepherds  and/drorefs^ 
and  junong  the  children  who  tend  the  cattle ;  and  to  them 
k 'serves  the  purpose  of  cloak,  umbrella,  and  sometimes 
of  ^eddhig;  iEis'  its  texture  is  sufficiently  iiolid  to  keep 
off"  a  great  ^eaV  of  rain.  When  wet,  it  is  eqilally  im- 
perVidus  to  the  Mast ;  and,  however  strange  it  may  ap- 
p^ttr,  forms  thus  a  very  comfortable  shelter.  An  ancient 
Hi^Uande^  rdll^d  himself  jn  his  wet  plaid  when  he  lay 
down  to  sleep  ^n  the  heath. 

"fh^  trousers,  whidb  anciently  formed  a  variety  of  the 
Highland  costume,  under  the  name  of  trews,  (whence  also 
trousef,)  the  br^MCcee  caligatefe  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
ha^e  now  quvte  stfp^rseded  the  kilt  among  the  shepherds, 
who  have  learnt  to  know  the  comfort  of  warmth.  At  sea, 
no  oiAer  dr^s  is  worn ;  nor  do  I  recollect,  throughout  all 
the  islands,  seeing  a  single  boatman  in  a  kilt,  except  by 
wtMetkt,  although  some  still  wear  the  bonnet.  They 
have,  in  f;fict;  adopted  the  blue  jacket  aiid  trousers,  with 
the-wartti  stockings,  of  avCommon  seaman;  sensible  of  their 
advantages  in  the  wet  and  cold  weather  in  which  their 
^cupatioh  li^.  As  long  as  Highland  regiments  are 
mahitained,  the  flill  dress  cannot  be  forgotten :  it  is  de- 
siiraMe  that  it  should  not;  but  time,  and  a  sense  of  its 
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superior  convenience,  have  now  rendered  familiar  and 
welcome,  that  which  was  originally  imposed  by  force, 
and  was  not  adopted  without  many  remonstrances  and 
much  obloquy  against  my  lord  Hardwicke;  of  whidi 
the  poj)ular  ballads  of  the  times  have  preserved  ample 
record.  Every  year,  ev^i  in  my  own  experience,  is  en- 
croaching on  the  kSlt  and  bonnet;  and,  in  no  long  tim^ 
it  will  probably  be  found  only  among  the  few  who  are 
laudably  tenacious  of  ancient  customs  and  recollections. ' 
A  few  enthusiasts  have  amused  themselves  with  de- 
riving the  Highland  kilt  from  one  of  the  dresses  of  the 
Romans,  to  which  the  resemblance  is  sufficiently  vague. 
These  worthy  antiquaries  forget  the  anger  they  feel  at 
the  bare  notion  that  the  Romans  ever  interfered  with  the 
Highlanders;  as  much  as  Macpherson  forgot  himself 
when  he  chose  to  convert  Caracul  into  Caracalla,  and  to 
send  his  hero  Fingal  to  make  war  on  the  legions,  and  to 
reward  his  followers  with  the  <<  gold  of  the  stranger.'' 
They  were  little  likely  to  adopt,  either  an  ornamental  or  a 
useful  part  of  dress  from  their  enemies;  but  whether  that 
be  the  fact  or  not,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  Gael  and 
the  Romans  had  no  communication,  as  the  progress  of  the 
latter  lay  along  the  east  coast;  among  Picts  or  Cale- 
donians, a  different  race,  be  their  disputed  origin  what  it 
may,  until  it  finally  terminated  at  Cromarty,  or  rather 
beyond  it,  at  Tarbet  Ness,  the  Ares  finium  Imperii 
Romani. 

Shocking  as  it  may  be  to  Gaelic  pride,  it  does  not  i^em 
very  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  belted  plaid ;  the 
true  and  characteristic  dress  from  which  the  other  modifi- 
cations have  been  derived.  It  is  precisely,  as  has  beeti 
often  said,  the  expedient  of  a  savage,  unable  or  unwilling 
to  convert  the  web  of  cloth  which  he  had  procured,  into 
a  more  convenient  shape.    Rolling  one  extremity  round 
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his  body,  the  remainder  was  thrown  over  his  shoulder, 
to  be  used  as  occasion  should  require,  in  covering  the 
Test  of  his  person.  The  Roman  theory  of  the  kilt  is  in- 
deed demolished  at  one  blow,  by  the  fact  that  this  article 
of  dress  in  an  independent  form,  or  the  philibeg(fealabeg), 
is  of  very  modern  introduction:  and,  what  is  still  worse, 
that  it  was  the  invention  of  an  Englishman.  It  was  first 
introduced  at  Tyndrum  about  a  century  past,  by  Rawlin- 
son,  the  superintendent,  or  agent  for  the  lead  mines ;  who, 
finding  his  Highland  labourers  encumbered  with  their 
belted  plaids,  taught  them  to  separate  the  two  into  the 
present  form.  To  such  vile  causes  have  great  revolu- 
tions  been  owing,  and  by  such  trifles  are  ponderous 
theories  overthrown. 

I  am  as  much  in  danger  however  for  any  heterodoxy 
which  I  may  have  the  misfortune  to  entertain  in  the 
matter  of  kilts,  particularly  if  the  tartan  fever  should 
continue,  as  for  those  other  difficulties  of  belief  that  haunt 
all  unfortunate  wights  who  choose  to  hunt  among  Celtic 
antiquities,  and  listen  to  Celtic  antiquaries.  Nevertheless 
I  must  go  on,  and  say,  with  Kecksy,  *^  who's  afraid." 

They  tell  us  it  is  the  Roman  dress.  ^  Antiquaries  are 
strange  fellows  every  where,  but  this  is  wondrous  strange. 
If  this  hypothesis  means  any  thing,  it  is  that  the  kilt  was 
an  imitation  of  the  skirts  of  the  Roman  Tunica,  or  else  of 
the  loose  dangling  fringe-like  armour,  the  straps  of  the 
Lorica,  or  cuisses,  in  modern  phrase,  which  were  some- 
times worn  over  them.  Now,  at  whatever  time  the  kilt, 
or  rather  petticoat,  was  adopted,  it  was  the  lower  end  of 
the  plsud,  and  nothing  else ;  not  of  a  waistcoat  like  the 
Tunica :  the  proper  philibeg,  as  I  said  before,  is  modern. 
There  is  a  sort  of  resemblance  between  the  kilt  and  the 
skirts  of  the  Tunica,  it  is  true;  but  as  to  the  rest  of  it,  or 
the  principle  of  the  two  dresses,  they  resemble  each  other 
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justas  inuclif  as  Maeedm  doea  M<^»liiiki»«l^  ,/nie;;S^9i|iaii 
sotdiers  had>  no  plaid ;  9ot:  woidld  il;  ba  ^eiy  ef^l](,^  ex- 
tract that  gaifm^nt  from'  tbeSagtm ;  ^xqepi,  (:bat^^8f9  ^i^t' 
eht  pe(^Ie  miiy  wrap  liieifi^Iv^sl  m  asihipM  Wj^I^t  tl^^ 
eamiot  &H  to  b^  coincidences, in  fcnrm.  It  ti^QuId  iipt;,l)e 
amiss  abo  if  these  Cehic  tailor^  would  prove  that  the 
Boman  soldiers  who  occupied.  Britain,, were  so  indi^rent 
to  cold  as  to  be  contest  to  cove^  their  bodi^  with,ii6tlviig 
^iit  the  loose  skirt  of  a  waistcoat  ;ot  diat  their  qiffie^rs 
were  sillj  enough  to  bring*  naked  meh  6tit  of  thered 
heat  of  Italy,  and  turn  them  bare  to.the  rains,  »id  sftorincT, 
and  snows,  of  our  delectable  climate..,  They  odght. also 
to  tell  us  how  it  happened  that  a  barbarous  people 
adopted  the  dress  of  their  invaders ;  invaders,  not  evA 
conquerors;  and  whommoteover  it  cbiild not  have  been 
the  fortune  of  many  of  them  to  have  seen.  The  tnatt^r  is 
too  plain  to  require  any  further  commentary^    . 

The  real  brigin.of  the  dress  is  obvious  enQUgh^.ns  I 
smd  before,  though,  probably,  extteinely  remofi^;  btit 
the  pjresent showy  combination,  which  fo^ms  the. entire 
dress,  seems  to  be  comparktiviely  modern^  It  has  beeti 
said  Ibat  th^  mere  phrlibeg  of  tartan  cannot  be  very  old ; 
and  that  th6  vharlequin-likia  masquerade,  drenlii,  ^11  of 
tartan^  Jind .  ito&etimes  of  more  kinds  than  one^  {s  hhsy^ 
lately  an  affiur  of  yestel*day.  It  hais  also  been  said,  that 
it  ikitist^equircitiQ  commooBhare  of  Celtic  credulity,  eveli 
to  believe  that  the  Highlanders  could  have  woven  a  taji^ 
tail  tw4>  or  diree  4^eilturies  ago ;  and  that  they  were  ds 
likely  ta  have  biade  brocade  6r  sprigged  muslinet;  As 
to  their  distingiiishing  thdr  clans  by  the  patterni  of  thecie 
webb^  that  alsb^  is  1  faa^e  just  noticed,  is  said  to  be  mote 
than  doubtful  ^  tod  is  asserted,  at  any  rate^  to  be  veijr 
modern  indeed. 

Hie  tug  of  war  is  seir^re  when  Scot  taieets  Gael ;  but 
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I  «iiBpect  thai  the  Gael  bere  ha&got  the  right  on  hksid^; 
at  le«9t  for  an  antiqiuty  much  mcure  cpusiderablc^  th^ff 
tb|fl  priticisoi  vouI4  imply;  la  «ome  caif oas[  ipr  regi^^t* 
iagthi^  Scottish  church,  enacted  s^bout  1240  and  12^ 
the  ecclesiastics  were  prohibited  from  wearing  red,  green, 
and  striped  clothing,  as  well  as  gsinnents  that  ^er$ 
sboirter  than  the  middle  of  the  ^eg  That,  p^vio^sly, 
allndes  both  to  tartan  a^  to  kilts  or  plaids.  Moni^penny 
also  mentions  <^  plaids  of  divers  colours:"  but  hisdatf 
scarcely  passes  1600.  Nor  is  it  reasopable  to  conclude 
that  the  Highlanders  were  at  any  period  so  bs^barous, 
as  to  have  been  incapable,  either  of  dyeing  or  w^avii^. 
They  manufactured  i^ms;  and  the  arts  required  for  that, 
are  fully  as  refined.  It  is  U3ual  to  run  into  ^xtr^mes  in 
these  matters ;  while,  when  extravagant  claims  are  set 
up  on  one  side,  the  common  rule  is  to  allow  noising  at 
all*  Admitting  that  the  military  or  politicfd  system  and 
the  mode  qf  life,  in  the  middle  ages  of  the  Highlands,  wer^ 
what  we  now  call  barbarous  and  savage,  these  c^itiqt 
ought  to  remember  that  many  arts,  even  refined  ones, 
were  known  to  Greece,  when  iU  manners  were  no  otheir 
th^n  thjose  of  the  ancient  Highlanders ;  and  that,  even  in 
those  nations  which  are  now  savage,  many  ingenious  a^ 
4ifllculit  Bianui^ur^  are  practised.  But  history  itself 
will  shew  the  unfounded  nature  of  this  critjcism.  To 
take  Ane  portion  ^lone,  and  the  most  secluded  of  the 
H^blwds,  viz.  the  maritime  p^,  it  could  not  possibly 
bpkve  been  deficient  in  arts  before  1200,  when  under  the 
lAorwegian  government;  when  it  built  and  manned  large 
fleets  and  gave  aid  :to  Englimd ;  when  its  kings  resided 
ocd^ionfdly  at  the  English  court,  and  when,  even  long 
prior  to  that  date,  the  state  of  Norway  was  similar  to  that 
of  Normandy  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  England. 
Such  ^rts  could  not  have  been  lost  in  the  Highlimds  after 
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the  Nonregian  secession:  and  therefore^  whatever  we 
may  choose  to  think  of  Highland  manners  in  former 
times,  we  most  beware  of  imagining  them  to  hare  been 
that  barbarous  people  whieh  some  persons  have  chosen 
to  suppose.  But  anger  on  one  side  excites  it  on  the 
other;  and  truth,  taking  wing,  flies  far  away.     . 

But  to  return  to  the  autitartanists.  Scotland  never 
stood  very  high  in  the  arts,  it  must  be  owned,  and  her 
list  of  painters  is  as  meagre  as  it  is  modem.  Conse- 
quently, her  galleries  of  family  portraits  are  rather  more 
defective  than  her  pedigrees.  Yet  if  we  go  back  to  the 
time  of  Charles  the  first,  which  is  not  a  very  g^eat  way, 
there  are  no  pictures  of  tartaned  gentlemen,  nor  any  g^ra- 
phic  records  of  kilts  and  plaids ;  though  many  of  the 
Highland  chiefs,  such  as  the  Gordons,  and  Campbells, 
and  Murrays,  had  their  pictures  painted  occasionally. 
K  Jameson,  for  one,  felt  like  his  master  Vandyke,  about 
draperies,  he  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  made 
use  of  these  supposed  Celtic  paraphernalia;  and  it  is 
probable  enough  that,  like  the  present  Lowlanders,  and 
other  mob  of  all  sorts,  who  have  adopted,  for  great  occa- 
sions, a  dress  to  which  they  have  no  more  title  than  to  a 
turban  and  a  banyan,  a  chadre,  or  a  mantilla,  he  would 
have  extended  these  picturesque  habiliments  far  beyond 
the  verge  of  their  legitimate  rights. 

This  fact  proves,  perhaps,  some  pointe  relating  to  the. 
ancient  Highland  dress,  but  it  will  not  prove  that  the  plaid 
or  the  tartan  was  unknown.  It  seems  that  as  the  chiefii 
wore  mail  in  war,  when  the  people  were  unarmed,  so 
they  also  often  distinguished  themselves  in  peace,  by 
adopting  the  dress  of  France  or  of  the  Scottish  court ; 
with  one  or  other  of  which,  all  the  greater  ones  at  least, 
were  in  occasional  connexion.  That  those  who  were 
Scottish  barons,  such  as  the  AthoUs  and  the  Gordons, 
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should  haye  done  so,  was  to  be  expected.  If  also  tbe 
common  people,  as  appears  to  be  true,  wore,  in  latter 
days,  chiefly  the  grey  checked  plaid,  and  that  of  a 
scanty  size,  rolled  close,  with  a  naked  bonnet,  and  if, 
as  is  probable,  and,  I  believe,  true,  they  were  in  every 
sense  poorly  clad,  the  dress,  in  this  form,  was  certainly 
one  which  no  painter  would  have  wished  to  copy;  since, 
splendid  and  picturesque  as  a  modem  Highland  dress 
is,  it  is  quite  easy  to  retain  all  its  elements  and  still  to 
make  it  hideous.  All  that  follows  from  the  preceding 
remark  therefore,  is,  that  the  dresses  which  we  now  see 
in  Edinburgh,  were  unknown  in  that  form,  and  that  the 
ancient  chiefs  did  not,  like  the  modern,  consider  their 
native  dress  an  object  to  be  desired,  or  conceive  it  ca- 
pable of  the  improvement  which  it  has  recently  un- 
dergone. 

What  the  Highlanders  wore  in  their  most  ancient 
days,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  discover  from  any  positive  do- 
cuments ;  whether  they  were  Celts,  Norwegians,  or  Ger« 
man  Picts.  There  being  no  print-shops  nor  lithog^phy 
in  those  days,  their  costumes  have  not  descended  to 
us;  and  there  is  not  much  to  be  learnt  from  sculptures, 
unless  with  respect  to  churchmen,  who  were  pretty  much 
the  same  every  where,  and  who  are  a  modern  race.  Such 
few  warriors  as  are  petrified  on  the  ancient  tombs,  bear 
no  marks  of  philibeg  or  tartan ;  their  dresses  and  arms 
resemble  those  of  the  Lowlanders  of  the  same  age;  but 
none  of  these  either  are  of  ancient  date.  The  multitude^ 
at  the  beginning,  had  probably  as  much  dress  as  the 
ancient  Britons  or  the  Chippewas;  and  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  had  much  more  for  a  long  time  afterwards. 
A  web  or  blanket  of  some  kind,  forming  philibeg  and 
plaid  at  once,  was  probably  the  whole  investment.  In- 
deed there  are  old  people  in  Airdnamurchan  and  Morven, 
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wlto  ^tetead  tb  bare  beard  from  their  pareate,  ^l»^v^ 
in  cotnparatiyely  reoent  timeSf  when  the  Mae  PooakU 
came  to  Ardtorinish  eastle^  tbeir  followers  bad  bo  other 
^ei|»  than  a  dirty  blanket* 

Mr.  Eifstace,  who  i»  a  good  bater  of  every  tbing 
Frebefay  wanted  to  introduce  Uie  Highlaiid  {nodfsrn  diress 
at  eownt.  AfisiBredly  the  French  eoat  and  waisteoat,  with 
k»  bag  and  the  rest  bf  the  offsd  that  belongs  to  il^  i<(  as 
ugly  a  dress  as  wjas  erer  invented ;  and  the  full 
plumed,  petticoated,  plaiddd,  pursed,  buckled,  pistol* 
dirk-andnswc^ed  (as  Hotner  would  say)  dress,  is  a  veaty 
showy  add  a  yery  picturesque  one«  The  KxAg  jwj  l^4t)pt 
it  if  he  tikes  ^  or  atay  other  that  he  does  like.  But  he 
must  not  adopt  it  for  Mr.  Eustace's  reason ;  as  it  nerer 
was  the  dress  of  ^ny  court,  nor  of  any  king,  nor  of  mj. 
Scottish  noble ;  nor,  I  believe,  I  may  safely  ad45  of  any 
people*  Charles  Edward  wcnre  it,  only  out  of  ccNnpli- 
ment  to  his  Highland  army ;  and  Kemble  rigs  up  Banquo 
and  Macbeth  in  it^  because  he  knows  no  foett^.  The 
gentlemeta  who  constitute  the  Celtic  dub  and  other 
dubs,  wear  it  because  it  is  handsome,  or  because  they 
think  themselves  handsolne,  or  ibr  other  reasons;  and 
all  these  reasons,  be  they  what  they  oMiy,  are  very  ^^(Hxi 
ones* 

But  if  we  are  to  be  dressed  up  theatrically,  1  do  not 
«ee  why  we  should  act  go  back  to  the  times  of  our 
Henrys  and  Edwards^  or  even  to^faatof  the  Charleses, 
There  is  abundance  of  splendour  and  heauly  too  to4to 
found,  without  stripping  ^mrselves  half  nailed  to  adopt  a 
dress  which  is  not  that  c^  andent  England,  or  emn  of 
andent  Scotland.  There  ar«  historical  TOoollections  al>- 
tached  to  dvese,  that  may  well  hei^  our  minds,  as  4hek 
quilted  doublets,  and  hose,  tokd  doaks,  and  hoots,  wd 
gloves,  a^d  hats,  and  caps,  and^fealheiB,  wwU  our  car. 
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eased.  A|^Bst  tbisr,  wbat  do  the  Highlands  of£er  us: 
obsolutely  nothing*.  If  thcF  plaid  and  petti^at^  and  the 
vile  jtbritm  tap,  at^  more  beautiful  than  all  tbe  dresses 
from  EdWalrd  the  Confessor  downwards,  then  it  €an  mAy 
be  answered  in  the' words  of  the  vulgar^t  of  prorerbs;. 
Why  the  Highllmdeils  should  ekim  to  attend  balls  and 
dhinerif  in  afms^  when  they  are  not  soldiers,'  no'  one 
JqtoWd  I  and  if  that  were^  wq  should  smile  now  to  see  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  at  Almac^'s  in  the  unifiarm  of  the 
Blues;  pistols^  darbine,  broadsword^  cross  buff  belts  and 
all*  Indeed,  if  this  is  to  be  the  systenr,  there  is  no  good 
reason  iirhy  my  liDrd  A,  and  the  Didi^  of  Bj  and  the 
Marquis  of  C,  and  ndt  only  these^  but  all  Ac  attorneys 
und  jnerchetnts'  clef  ks  of  London,  shoi^d  not  waik  about 
Bond  Street  in  plate  mail,  why  they  should  not  make 
lore  in  helm  and  hauberk,  dance  the  queue  de  chat  in 
euisses,  and  ride  up  and  down  Rotten  Row  with  two- 
handed  swords  and  matchlocks,  or  make  their  way 
through  Fop's  Alley  with  a  morning  star  or  a  half  pike. 

But  the  advocates  of  the  kilt,  not  content  with  wear* 
ingit  themselves  in  a  good  warm  room,  once  a  year,  over 
a  bottle  of  port,  want  to  compel  the  unfortunate  High»- 
landers  to  do  the  same,  all  the  year  round ;  in  the  rain,  in 
the  snow,  in  the  storm,  on  a  horse,  in  a  boat,  over  hill^ 
over  dale,  thorough  furze,  thorough  briar,  thorough  flood, 
tborouglf^-bog.  This  is  spmewhatliard :  dictating  to  other 
persons'  sensibilities,  while,  like  the  gentlemen  of  Eng- 
landy  they  themselves  live  at  home  at  ease.  That  this  is 
absurd,  is  a  conclusion  which,  like  a  late  Lowland  critic^ 
you  may  make  if  you  please,  as  I  never  countenance 
stteh  hard  words ;  thoughtless  is  a  better  phrase :  for  it 
is  really  Aothing  worse. 

That  semej  somewhat  rough  critic,  asserts  also  that 
there  is  sdme^ng  metaphysical  aad  refined  in  this  at« 
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lempt:  that  it  proves  these  worthy  patriots  to  hare 
studied  their  humanities,  and  that  it  is  but  a  copy,  or 
rather,  a  reverse  of  a  former  proceeding.  Lord  Hi»>d- 
widce  stripped  off  the  petticoat  and  crammed  the  people 
into  breeches,  that  he  might  uncelt  them.  They  are  now 
to  be  rekilted  and  recelted ;  and  when  they  have  become 
casehardened  with  a  little  practice,  heaven  knows,  as  Mr. 
Speaker  Onslow  said,  what  the  consequences  will  be. 
But  this,  he  remarks,  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  reforma- 
tion; which  ought  to  proceed  from  kilts  to  clans,  and 
from  poverty  and  peace  to  starvation  and  war,  till  the 
Highlanders  shall  once  more  ^  rise  beyond  all  Greek, 
beyond  all  Roman  fame :"  when  they  shall  become  the 
admiration  and  terror  of  the  world ;  the  bugbears  of 
George  the  fourth,  and  of  such  unlucky  farmers  as  hap- 
pen to  have  cattle  near  the  pass  of  Ballybrongh ;  or  any 
other  pass. 

Happy  muist  be  such  a  reformation,  or  retrogradation 
rather ;  if  our  critic  is  correct :  yet  from  some  unknown 
cause  or  other,  the  project  does  not  take,  has  not  taken, 
and  is  not  likely  to  take ;  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  the 
Society  for  the  suppression  of  breeches.  Donald,  it  is 
said  by  this  illnatnred  person,  has  found  out  that,  besides 
breeches  vice  kilts,  and  heat  vice  cold,  there  are  many 
other  petty  consequences  resulting  from  his  emancipation 
but  of  the  servitude  of  great  chiefs,  which  are  not  to  be 
despised.  Though  not  deeply  read  in  the  classics,  he  is 
supposed  to  know  the  meaning  of  delirant  reges,  and  of 
what  follows.  He  is  said  also  to  have  discovered,  not 
only  diat  his  interest  is,  in  a  good  many  points,  different 
from  that  of  his  chiefs  now,  but  that  it  was  so  in  the 
olden  time ;  and  to  smile  in  secret  at  those  who  are  for 
returning  him  to  as  much  of  his  original  barbarism  and 
discomfort  as  they  can,  solely  to  gratify  some  picturesque 
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fancies  of  their  own.  If  these  societies  of  ardrat  High- 
landers,  who,  by  thebyoiare  not  H^Uanders  at  all,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  bat  very  goodrnatured  quiet  gefttlemen^ 
want  to  restore  things  to  their  old  condition,  to  hpiye 
kilts,  and  Inrogaes,  and  clans,  and  tails,  and  bards,  and 
gillies,  and  henchmen,  and  caterans  at  command,  and 
pit  and  gallows,  they  had  better  begin,  the  same  com* 
mentator  remarks,  by  selling  or  eating  all  their  sheep, 
giving  up  their  rents,  living  on  their  estates,  and  feedjng 
their  people  wtth  dirty  puddings,  imrich,  shins,  livers, 
and  lights,  from  the  ends  of  long  tables  in  narrow  dark 
stone  halls. 

It  is  not  worth  this  critic's  while  to  be  serious  in  such 
matters:  since  assuredly  these  very  worthy  men  are  not 
serious  themselves.  All  that  need  be  said,. is,  that  no 
man  in  his  senses  will  go  to  sea  in  a  kilt,  or  mount  a  horse 
in  one,  or — ^but  why  trouble  ourselves  any  further* 
There  k  a  natural  progress  in  all  mundane  inatters, 
which  force  may  retard,  or  modify,  or  divert,  but  which  it 
never  yet  stopped.  Such  is  the  conversion  of  kilts  into 
breeches,  of  bare  feet  into  shoed  ones ;  with  many  other 
matters  in  many  other  places,  times,  and  countries  than 
the  Highlands*    fiut  now  for  a  postcript. 

I  said  some  time  ago  that  there  are  critics  who  will  not 
allow  that  the  Highlanders  could  have  woven  a  tartan  two 
centuries  back ;  and  as  1  know  not  who  can  controvert 
these  writers  better  than  he  who  has  examinted  all  the 
evidence,  and  does  not  care  what  is  established,  provided 
it  be  the  truth,  here  is.  another  argument  on  the  other 
side.  Livy  informs  us  that  the  great  Gaul  whom  Manlius 
fought,  was  dressed  in  a  vestis  versicolor ;  and  what  can 
that  possibly  be  but  a  tartan.  Diodorus,  who  also  lived 
rather  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  says  that  the  Braccae 
were  made  erf*  various  colours ;  and  as  these  were  worn 
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fej#rCSMlS»'<if  o«6 -diTisioQ,  4kat  district^^rlTraDflalpffie 
<fcm!»w«i*ak» 46i!me4 ^Gallia Braccata.  jjL wish 4be i^eas 
togwta  ImkI  tokl  lUs  more  diatiocdy  M»baC  were  the  4>raee8e 
ef  the  Gens  braceata*  It  is  ao  Huitter,  however,  for  the 
mam^  sitoy  of  Wjr  hypothesis*  Bracea  is  evideally  ^erired 
fi[>Ma:  Ae  <>eki€  breaehaD,  variegf^ed,  and  the  JGranls  were 
CeMs ;  and  dierefere,  whether  breedies  or  petticoats,  the 
braceee  were  tartan,  and  nodiing  else.  Tartan  trews,  it  is 
MkcAy :  and,  to  see  how  etyinologies  come  ronnd,  breeches, 
thoti^  they  should  be  made  of  black  satio  or  pea- 
green  kerseymere,  or  corduroy,  of  bucksrkin,  or  natikin,  of* 
everlasting,  are  derived  from  tartan,  or  breachan,  perhaps 
fi^om  a  tartan 'plaid;  just  asUie  rapid  motion  of  posting 
with' four  ^r  six  bors^,  traees  its  origin  to  an  immoveable 
wooden  post.  1  hope  Ibe  Celtic  or  Keltic  (Celt  quasi 
Kek  or 'K4U)  nation,  the  Gens  petticoatatia  in  short,  will 
be  pleased  at  "the  antiquity  with  which  1  have  thus  at- 
tempted, «ven  in  subversion  and  defiance  df  fiO^and 
critics,  to -clothe  the  naked  posterity  of  the  present  Gad. 
'Except  in  St.  Kilda,  I  have  never  seen  the  origfnal 
and  true  corrane,or  brogue  of  raw' hide,  which,  it  is  some- 
what remarkable,  is  still  in  use  in  the  Isle  of  Mann.  In 
St.  Kilda,  it  is  found  useful  among  the  cliffs,  from  the 
hold  which  it  affoi'ds  to  the  foot ;  but  ft  is  a  perishable 
aiid  bs»rbarous  contrivance,  not  much  superior  to  the  well- 
used  homy  sole  itself.  The  brogue  of  the  preseni  day, 
is^  shoe  of  tanned  leather,  made  in  the  usual  form,  but 
with  a  single  sole,  and  open  at  the  side  seams  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  iree  passage  to  the  water,  which  must 
unavoidably  enter  it  from  above,  in  wet  ground,  or  in 
boats,  and  which  thus'fiiids  a  ready  exit  without  incom- 
moding' the  walker.  They  are  made  of  skins  tanned  by 
the  natives  themselves,  commonly  by  the  aid  of  tohnentil 
roots;  and  sometimes  dyed  iii  the  water  of  ferruginous 
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bogs  or  springs.  It  is  extremely  rare  to  see  a  man  bare- 
footed ;  and  even  tbat  only  happens  on  some  speetfie: 
occasions,  not  habitually  in  any  indindiud;  bat  it  » 
equally  rare  to  see  women  wi&  shoes,  except  when  in 
full  dress,  on  Sundays^  or  on  the  borders  ol  the  Low* 
lands.  Even  among  females,  however,  their  me-  m  fist 
oreeptng  in ;  but  the  children  of  both  00x09  are  bare 
legged  even  to  an  advanced  ag^  ueft  mdy  uncmg  the 
^pooper  classes,  but  also  in:  haSBm  of  condition.  It  is 
not  long  sittoe  -doiMeslfe  fimalo -servants,  even  in  Edtn- 
4min^  «»  ymi  weH  know,  paddled  about  Aeir  duties 
unshed^  Ae  fishion  is  still  tobe  found  by  those  who  will 
i$eek  it,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  somewhat  re- 
«pulsive  to  southeni  feelings*  Bat  out  of  doors,  and  in 
Hbe  Highlands,  it  adds  much  to  the  general  picturesque 
'dfieet  of  the  lemide  attire,  which  consists  of  a  short 
jacket  and' shorter  petticoat;  and  as  the  limbs  of  the  fak 
sex  here  are  well  turned,  far  'different  from  those  of  the 
4l^eliA  women,  wUch  seem  as  if  they  had  been  shaped 
in  a  lathe,  a  painter  will  be  sorry  for  4he  day  when  the 
progress  4>f  improvement  shall  have^wept  away  t6is  disf* 
tineHoB.  I  camot  equally  praise  the  mode  of  dressing 
ihehair ;  the  ffiooothed  locks  of  all  ^ues,  drawn.tightly 
bai&^satas  to  stretdi  die  face  till  it '  shines,  and  secured 
by  a  huge  black  comb,  ferma  termination  to  the^eneral 
'«Ae€t  .of  the  ^gure  which  is  far  fh)m  picturesque.  In 
ifae  Long  Island)  chiefly,  though  it'  is  found  elsewhere, 
^ere  is^*head-^ress  'conskiting  of  a  dirty  coloured  hand- 
is^rchief  tied  rottfid 'the  head ;  the  effect  of  which  is  even 
woi«e  tHan^that  of  thcM^omb  or  snood,  as  there  is  no  at- 
tempt to  give  it  a  pleasing  form.  But  Enough,  for  the 
•present^  of  tailoring  and  mHlinery. 
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ABBRFOYLE,   LOOH  ARD,   LOCH   CHON, 
LOCH    LOMOND. 


Bt  pursuing  the  road  along  the  side  of  Loch  Cateran 
and  crossing  its  waters,  it  is  easy  to  reach  the  upper  part 
of  Loch  Lomond,  at  a  ferry  ^hich  terminates  that  branch 
of  the  old  military  road  which  communicated  with  the 
garrison  of  In^ersnaid,  long  since  abandoned.  But  it 
offers  few  temptations;  except  to  those  who  may  wish  to 
visit  this  wild  country  on  account  of  its  historical  recol- 
lections, or  to  examine  a  cave  on  this  remote  part  of  Loch 
Loniond,  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  retreats  of  the 
noted  Bob  Boy.  The  same  road  will  conduct  to  Aber- 
foyle,  ^and  there  is  also  a  road,  acrcMss  the  hills,  to  thn 
latter  place :  practicable,  I  must  not  say  more,  even  for 
gigs,  but  in  no  respect  interesting.  The  ordinary  route 
to  this  village  from  Stirling,  will  introduce  the  traveller 
to  the  pleasing,  though  tame.  Loch  of  Monteith,  rendered 
additionally  attractive  by  the  ruins  on  its  island,  and  by 
the  magni6cent  trees  which  overshadow  it. 

As  far  as  the  village  of  Aberfoyle,  this  pass  into  the 
Highlands  is  not  very  interesting;  but  sonie  wild  and 
pleasing  scenes  will  be  found  in  its  neighbourhood ; 
at  the  Duchra,  and  at  other  places  which  I  need  not  Bpe^ 
cify.  The  great  attraction,  as  I  need  scarcely  say,  is 
Loch  Ard;  Loch  Chon,  connected  with  it  by  the  same 
river,  being  rarely  visited,  although  not  inferior  to  it  in 
picturesque  beauty,  however  differing  in  style.  When  I 
say  that  Loch  Ard  is  a  pleasing  lake,  it  is  the  utmost 
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praise  Tdiicb  it  seems  to  deserve^  having  very  little  de- 
dusk)D  of.  character,  and  scarcely  presenting' any  variety 
of  scenery.  The  bestviewofit  is  the  first  that  is  obtained; 
where  a  small  portion  only  of  the  lake,  nearly  separated 
from  the  main  body  of  the  water  by  a  wooded  promon- 
tory, is  seen;  a  bright  and  placid  basin  imbedded  in 
surrounding  woods,  over  which  rkes  the  hek-e  gracefnl 
form  of  Ben  Lomond.  Pasming  this  point,  amid  dense 
coppicea  of  oak,  the  whole  lake  is*  shortly  displayed ; 
bounded  on  the  west  by  a  range  of  hill,  of  no  decided 
features,  terminated  by  the  same  mountain;  but  more 
open  on  the  east,  where  the  road  is  conducted  along  the 
shore,  and  where  there  is  a  succession  of  farms  and  of 
scattered  cultivation,  extending  onwards  to  Loch  Chon. 
A  low  rocky  jpromontory,  advancing  so  close  to  the  water 
as  barely  to  give  room  to  the  road  between  them,  is  the 
only  very  remarkable  object  on  this  shore :  nor,  excepts 
ing  that,  does  any  material  change  take  place,  either  in 
the  foreground  or  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  lake,  to 
produce  any  other  picture  than  that  which  first  meets  the 
eye.  If  this  be  the  narrow  pass  intended  in  the  skir* 
mish  described  in  Bob  Roy,  a  question  which  you  can 
probably  answer  much  beHer  than  any  one,  it  has  now 
acquired  an  interest  similar  to  that  of  the  Lady's  island 
in  Loch  Cateran.  *  If  .Ithaca,  Segovia,  Bc^dad,  the  Sierra 
Morena,and  Datdiet  Mead,  are  classic  ground,  and  if  we 
cannot  visit  without  interest  the  scenes  of  those  'fictions 
which' have,  for  centuries,  formed  the  delight  of  youth 
and  age,  nekher  can  we  now  easily  contemplate  the  pass 
of  Aberfoyle  or  the  wilds  of  Loch  Cateran  without  view- 
ing them  through  that  atmosphere  of  a  new  enchantment 
whichhasbeen  lately  spread  over  ihem.  ^ 

The  character  of  Loch  Chon,  including  its  miniature 
associate  Loch  Dbu,  is  utterly  distinct  from  that  of  Loch 
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Ard,  and,  though  smally  it  is  a  very  pictareK|iie  lake ; 
rocky  and  wild,  with  bold  and  irteepboundariM;. pre- 
senting scenes,  where  the  surrounding  land,  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  water,,  but  wanting  in  that  high  de- 
-g^e  of  ornament,  derived  from  scattered  wood,  which 
we  have  so  lately  parted  with.  There  is  little  temptation 
to  pursue  this  road  any  further  towards  Inversnaid^  or  to 
follow  the  wild  country  tracks  whidi  lead  to^tbe  aounoe  oi 
the  Forth  and  to  the  summit  of  Ben  Lomond.  This  is 
true, at  least,  for  those  who  are  strangers  to  this  country: 
as  what  might  be  gained  by  taking  this  route,  is  fiur  more 
than  comp^isated  by  the  beauties  of  the  road  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  Loch  Lomond  to  the  same  pcaat,  wldeh 
would  thus  be  lost.  Curiosity  alone  may  be,  to  matiy,  a 
sufficient  temptaticm  to  tirace  the  springs  of  the  Erath ; 
but  this  river  acquires  little  beauty  till  it  urrives  near  to 
Aberfoyle,  to  jom  the  water  issuing  from  Loch  Ard,  its 
second  principal  source*  Nor,  though  thus  <Hriginati^ 
in  the  Highlands,  is  it  long  a  Highland  river  $  losing  its 
claims  near  the  pass  of  Aberfoyle,  as  its  first  great  con- 
tributor, the  Teitb,  does  at  Callander*  . 

But  whatever  endiiantment  that  pen  of  yours,  whether 
wielded  by  yourself  or  your  shadow,  may  have  throwi| 
over  these  scenes,  there  is  a  compensation  of  evil  in  k,  to 
us  who  have  lived. in  other  years.  In  the  early  daj« 
when  I  wandered  first  amoi^  these  wild  and  lovely  re- 
gions, there  was  an  old  romance  in  every  thii^,  in  the 
lakes,  in  the  hills,  in  the  woods,  aad  in.  the  streams,  as 
there  was  in  the  tales  of  former  years  that  were  repelled 
in  every  house ;  a  charm,  gilding  alike  the  present  and 
the  past,  causing  the  heart  to  beat  at  the  name  ef  the 
clans  and  heroes  of  old,.  br%htening  every  bliMi  meiiii<* 
tain  and  hoary  rock,  and  breathing  from  every  whiqpearing 
bircb,  and  from  e^^y  billow  that  curied  on  the  pebbly 
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lAote.  Bat  tbe  nyvtic  portal  has  b^en  lill^dWii  o^a^  tod 
the  mob  has  roshed  in,  dispersibg  all  these  faiiy  risions, 
mid  poUtitiiig  every  thing  with  its  tmhaHowed  touch* 
Barouches  and  gigs,  cocknies  and  fishermen  and  poets, 
Ghisgow  wearers  and  travelling  haberdashers,  now 
swarm  in  every  restibg  place,  and  meet  lis  at  everjr 
livenue.  As  Rob  Roy  now  blnstbnS  at  Covent-gardeh 
and  die  Lyceum,  dnd  as  Abetfoyle  is  gone  to  tapping, 
*o  Wappii^  and  the  Strand  mustalsd  cotoe  to  Aberfoyle. 
l%e  green-coated  fairies  have  packed  lip  their  alls  and 
quitted  the  prennses,'  and  the  Uriskins  only  caper  now 
in  your  verses*  Ef  I  have  lived  tt>  s^e  these  changes,  t 
must  be  thankful  that  I  lived  before  f)iem ;  and  I  may  be 
thankfill  too  that  I  have  been  able  to  wander  where  the 
sound  of  Cockayne,  which  has  gone  oiit  into  all  lahdi^, 
IS  yei  unknown.  But  the  circle  of  pblliition  is  spreading 
fast,  to  the  far  north  and  the  remote  west ;  and  as  the  old 
BSghlander  said  when  the  law  had  Some  to  Tain,  I  also 
uMiy  say,  **  take  care  of  youirselves  to  the  north,*'  th^ 
troops  of  Cockayne  are  let  loose  and  will  idooh  be  upon 
you*  Time  was,  when  I  strayed  about  these  wild  scenes^ 
and,  as  I  lisfened  to  the  endless  tales  of  Rob  Roy  and  his 
Mae  Gregors,  could  imagine  myself  glorying  in  past 
times,  as  if  I  also  had  been  sprung  from  the  children  of 
the  Mist.  But  now  they  have  found  their  way  to  every 
circulating  library,  Brighton  and  Margate  flaunt  in  tar- 
tan, the  citizen  from  Pudding  Lane  talks  of  Loch  Hard ; 
and'  tecoliections  of  Miss  Stephens,  Diana  Yerndn,  and 
Listen,  with  the  smell  and  smoke  of  gas  lights,  and  cries 
of  ^  Music,  Off,  Off,"  confound  the  other  senses,  land  re- 
call base  realities  where  there  was  once  a  delicious 
viiion.  \ 

These  ^e  among  the  things  which  prevent  us,  who 
havefdllen  upon  these  evil  days,  from  now  viewing  ancient 
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Highland  manners,  and  listening  to  ancient  Highland 
stories,  and  entering  into  all  the  spirit' of  clanship  and  ro- 
mance and  wild  chivalry,  as  many  would  fain  flatter 
themselves  they  still  do.  We  look  to  the  dark  backward 
and,  abyss  of  time,  in  search  of  all  these  illusions,  in  vain. 
The  mist  has  rolled  away ;  and  the  provoking  rays  of 
provoking  reason  and  truth,  display  past '  images  in  all 
their  native  shapes  and  hues;  even  where  they  have  not, 
as  here,  lost  their  magic,  by  intimacy  and  by  the  fatal 
effects  of  vulgar  associations.  Who  can  even  hope  to  tell 
a:  Highland  tale,  in  the  teeth  of  such  company  as  this. 
You  talk  of  Rob  Roy's  cave,  or  of  Inversnaid,  or  Ben 
Lomond,  and  your  hearer  immediately  figures  to  himself 
a  few  feet  of  painted  canvas  and  twenty-four  fiddlers. 
You  speak  of  a  creagh,  but  the  mysterious  vague  is  over 
and  pasty  and  there  arises  to  the  eye,  a  drove  of  bullocks 
pricking  in  to  Smithfield  market.  So  I  must  even  strip 
poor  Rob  and  his  oppressed  clan  as  naked  as  ever  the 
law  did,  since  I  dare  not  pass  over  such  important  per- 
sonages, and  exhibit  them  to  you  in  the  style  of  the  New- 
gate calendar. 

Of  the  antiquity  pf  this  clan,  whatever  difficulty  there 
may  foe  in  deriving  it  from  Alpin  or  any  of  his  succes^ 
sors,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  quite  sufficient  that 
it  was  opulent  and  powerful  in  the  days  of  James  IH, 
and  some  time  before  that  period.  To  ascertain* their 
ancient  possessions,  is  not  a  v^ry  easy  matter,  that  is,  in 
terms  of  the  law ;  as  they  seem  to  have  held  some  lands 
allodially,  if  this  phrase  ,  is  allowable,  and'  others,  as 
branches,  or  dependants,  or  vassals.  Of  the  latter  class, 
were  their  possessions  in  this  district;  the  former  ex- 
fended  from  Taymouth  to  Glenorchy,  and  are  said  also 
to  have  included  the  rich  and  fertile  valley  of  Glen  Lyon. 
I  do  not  find  that  the  traditions  about  Cheir  early  history 
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ixre  very  consistent;  and  I  conjecture  that  yon  have  ex- 
perienced the  same  difficalties.  Whether  they  were  more 
lawless  or  ferocious  than  the  other  clans  who  were,  in  a 
similar  manner,  seated  near  the  Lowland  border,  does 
not  appear;  but  they  were  the  most  conspicuous  sufferers 
from  the  statute  of  1581,  authorizing  private  reprisals  on 
any  predatory  clans,  and  which  was,  of  course,  frequently 
made  a  pretext,  as  I  have  noticed  in  the  historical  sketcb| 
for  private  feuds  and  unfounded^  agpfressions.  Under  this 
precious  mode  of  ensuring  the  energy  of  the  laws,  the 
Campbells  proceeded  to  levy  war  on  the  Mac  Gregors, 
weakened  at  that  moment  by  their  contests  with  the 
Mac  Nabs ;  and  having  slain  the  heir  of  their '  Chief, 
Mac  Gregor  a  Ruari,  or  Roderick,  celdbrated  in  song, 
their  principal  possessions  fell  into  the  power  of  this  ris- 
ing, though  already  important  clan.  The  statute  of  1587 
thus,  virtually,  rendered  them  outlaws ;  since,  condemned 
now  to  live  by  depredation,  they  were  totally  disabled 
froin  finding  that  security  for  their  good  conduct  which 
that  law  demanded. 

Tradition  says  that  they  became,  now  at  least,  sufficiently 
lawless  to  justify  the  severity  of  a  proceeding,  which,  after 
all,  seems,  by  its  injustice  and  folly,  to  have  given  rise 
to  their  desperate  conduct;  and  thus,  numerous  as  well 
as  desperate,  and  occuping  a  district  almost  inaccessible, 
in  times  when  roads  were  unknown  and  the  country  more 
covered  with  wood,  they  were  enabled  from  their  fast*, 
nesses,  to  carry  on  a  cruel,  as  well  as  a  predatory,  sys- 
tem of  war  on  the  surrounding  clans,  and  of  inroads  on 
the  Lowlands.  In  1589,  a  party  belonging  to  an  inferior 
leader  of  the  tribe,  called  Dugald  of  the  MisN  having  slain 
Drummond,  one  of  the  king's  rangers,  with  circumstances 
of  peculiar  cruelty,  noticed,  in  speaking  not  long  ago 
of  Loch  Voil,  a  writ  of  fire  and  sword  was  issued  against 
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fllnilglil^..  Still,  however,  ^IKOQ^ueredi  th^  f^atrked 
%Q  ^gkt  ike  e^^^ted  baltle  of  (Sfiu  Fruia  in  ISOSif^  m 
wldfih,  tibe  Colqphows  were  nearly  exterminated ;  w}^ 
tbeu:  chiefs  AlUter  of  Glen^trae,  having  surrendered  ;W 
tenn3»  ^a$  treacherously  hanged* 

The  clan  was  now  formally  outlawed;  their:  v«ry 
name  being  proscribed,  and  the  adaption  of  it  made  a 
felony*  Thus,  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  and  executed 
wtehput  trml,  they  retreated  in  small  bands  tio.  the  most 
inaccessible  parts  of  that  difficult  country  which  wr-p^ 
rounds  these  lakes  and  Loch  Cateran;  becoming  the 
very  banditti  from  which  that  lake  seems  to  have  derived 
itauame*^  Among  these  fastnesses,  they  secern  to  have 
been  a  good  deal  disturbed  by  CromwelFs  soldiers ;  and 
Ibey  were  also  materially  kept  in,  check  by  the^  garrison 
established  at  Inversoaid,  which,  though  jk>ng  abanH 
doned,  still  remains  a  memorial  of  ptast  tiq^^s,,  Stiiy^  Aey 
were  far  from  extirpated;  and,  uuder.  the  same  system, 
sometimes  changing  their  names  as  couren.ience  dictati^df 
toStuait^  Clampbell,  or  Drommond,  they  i^wlmued  to 
survive,  if  not  as  a  clan^  yet  ready  i^ain  to  be  uuited 
under  any  chief  who  dbiwld.  arise,  and  whei^v^er  cir^ipa- 
stancea  should  becpme  naove  fayourable.  Thus  many  of 
fhem  joined  Montrose  under  theses  assumed  namei^ ;  aud 
so.  valuf^le  were  their  services  thought,  that,  out  of 
gratitude  as  it  is  said»  a  virtue  for  which  that  pers^o^iage 
was  npt  vc^y  particularly  disjtinguished,  Charles  the  secoud 
cwsed  the  ancient  act  of  outlawry  to  be  reversed  in  1^3^ 
As  thia  airt  wast,  however,  reneiijed  by  William  in  169^ 
it  seefi^s  toJend^y  certain,  without  a  minute  enqiiury  into 
partijQftters,  that  the  i^rm^r  statute  against  them  mualt 
have  been  more  or  less  m^ited^  and  that  the  past  lenity 
had  b#eb  mtspkoed.    It  is  indeed  certain,  that,  during 
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that  period,  they  carried  on,  against  the  Lowlands,  thaf 
system  of  plaader  and  ansamed  proteetion  which  was  so 
oonmioii  at  various  times  ateoag^  the  Highlaiid  bordered: 
proriDg*  that  the  indulgence  was  as  useless,  as  a  means  of 
reform,  as  they  were  unworthy  of  it,  and  justifying  their 
claims  to  some,  at  least,  of  the  former  harsh  laws :  though 
one  of  them  really  seems  to  have  been  an  instance  of  op- 
presirion  and  injustice.  I  allude  to  that  which  followed 
tke  battle  of  Glen  Fruin,  hereafter  noticed. 

It  was  from  their  predatory  mode  of  life  that  the  moon 
in  this  ccNintry  still  goes  by  the  name  of  Mac  Gregorys' 
lantern.  And  thou^  it  does  not,  I  believe,  appear  at" 
what  time  their  regular  system  was  first  organised  be- 
tween the  t^  periods  just  mentioned,  we  find  that  there 
was  a  Captain  Mac  Gregor  in  1058,  who  seems  to  have 
been  the  pattern  to  his  far  better  known  namesake  in 
more  recent  times.  So  well  understood  was  his  i^ystem, 
and  so  acquiesced  in,  it 'must  indeed  be  thought,  that 
the  justices  of  peace  met  formally  at  their  sessions,  to 
levy  the  ccmtribntions  paid  to  him  for  protecting  the 
western  borders  of  Stirlingi^ire  from  the  murders  and 
depredations' 0f  their  Highland  neighbours;  the  greater 
part  ct  whom  were  probably  his  own  people,  who  were 
thus  always  ready,  like  thorough-bred  police  officers  in 
our  days,  to  justify  their  own  necessity,  and  to  take  care 
diat  the  profitable  trade  of  protection  should  not  expire 
fiir  want  of  offences. 

In  this  manner  they  seem  to  have  gone  on;  gaining 
the  upper  hand  whenever  there  was  a  Captain  Mac 
Gregor  who  had  more  courage  than  the  justices  and  more 
wit  than  the  law;  and,  at  other  times,  paying  back,  for 
the  black  mail  and  the  cattle  which  they  had  levied 
and  stol^i,  the  lives  <^  ruffians  who  were  easily  spared, 
and  probably  ^f  far  less  value  than  so  many  cows.    In 
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171S  they  seemed  «ti]l  to  be  pdwerfal,  Aou^  still  ^p^ 
pressed ;  a  circumstance  accoanted  for,  in  some  measurey 
by  the  general  state  of  the  country  down  to  that  time,  and 
by  the  interest  which  some  .of  the.  neighbouring  riral 
dans  had  in  making  ui|e  of  them  as  checks  on  ^tch 
other. 

It  was  thus  that  the  feuds  between  the  great  houses^of 
Montrose  and  Argyll,  induced  the  latter  to  protect  the 
celebrated  Rob  Roy,  now  known  far  and  wide,  thanks  to 
the  author  of  Waverley ;  the  vicinity  of  the  Mac  Gregors 
to  the  estates  of  the  former,  enabling  him  to  conmut 
depredations  on  thein  with  facility,  while  he  CQuld»  in  no 
long  time,  escape  and  i^helter  himself  in  the  lands  of 
Argyll  to  the  northward.  The  first  important  act  that  we 
hear  of  this  worthy,  was  at  the  battle  of  Shirramuir ; 
where,  it  is  said,  he  was  kept  out  of  actiqn  by  the  Duke's 
influence,  haying  a  command  iii  the  rebel  aimy ;  while  it 
is  even  asserted  that  the  strange  fortune  of  this  day,  wa$ 
the  consequence  of  his  having  left  the  field*  Rob  Hoy 
is  said  to  have  been  brother  to  the  tchief  of  this  tribe.  Clan 
Alpin ;  and,  like  his  immediate  followers,  generally  as-^ 
sumed  the  name  of  Campbell,  as  being  under  the  pro- 
tection of  that  powerful  family.  His  adventures  form, 
the  subject  of  many  a  tale,  as  you  well  know:  but  of 
tales  too  often  told  to  be  repeated  again.  Captain  of 
banditti,  and,  like  his  great  ancestor,  protector  of  those 
who  submitted  to  pay  for  protection,  he  continued  to  be 
the  scourge  and  terror  of  the  surrounding  country  till  the 
day  of  his  death. 

But  the  whole  tribe  of  Glenstraes  and  Jack  Straws, 
alike,  have  never  wanted  good  reasons  fyr  their  conduct; 
and  when  they  have,  their  friends  the  poets  and  antiqua- 
ries have  always  been  ready  to  step  forward  with  some- 
thing sonorous  in  their  defence :  showy  if  hollow,  Kke 
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the  turbans  and  well  drawn  figiures,  tbe  vigotur  and  ihh 
grace  that  render  the  banditti  of  Salvator  Rosa'so  capti- 
vating* Thus  did  this  deep-wtonged  hero  declare,  that 
the  lands  on  which  he  ichose  to  levy  war,  those  of  the 
Buchanans,  the  Murrays,  and  the  Brummonds,  were  his 
own  by  inheritance  and  right,  and  that  he  drew  the  sword 
to  revenge  the  Wrongs  of  hii^  ancestors:  in  other  words^ 
burning  the  barn  yards  and  stealing  the  cattle  of  inhd- 
cent  tenants,  who  could  have  no  concern  in  what  their 
lords  had  done  long  before  their  births  and  thus  ire- 
venging  the  punishments  inflicted  by  a  people  long  dead 
and  gone,  on  his  own  lawless  anceistry,  by  repeating  the 
very  crimes  committed  ages  before  by  these  very  iances- 
tors,  who  seem,  by  theii*  own  showing,  to  have  well  de- 
served the  gallows^  Had  he  confined  himself  to  watch- 
ing the  Duke  of  Montrose's  steward,  as  he  is  said  dnce 
to  have  done^  and  robbing  him  of  the  rents  he  had  col- 
lected, this  kind  df  retributive  justice  would  have  been 
more  intelligible ;  admitting  that  his  own  statemeiii  of 
the  case  was  the  true  one. 

But  to  the  other  qualities  of  a  great  man,  like  the  be- 
nevolent cut-throat,  Rob  Roy  added  the  generosity  of 
Robin  Hood;  being  a  friend  to  the  widow  and  the 
orphan,  as  the  story  goed,  and  robbing  the  rich  to  pay 
the  poor.  This  is  very  fine ;  particularly  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  there  was  any  thing  to  be  got  by  robbing 
widows  and  orphans  who  had  nothing  to  give.  But  it  is 
tbe  generosity  of  the  whole  breed,  from  1720  to  1820, 
from  Italy  to  the  Lennox.  The  character  was  cheaply 
purchased  by  a  few  shillings  out  of  the  bag  of  Montrose's 
steward.  After  all,  Rob  Roy  may  have  been  a  most 
amiable  personage,  for  aught  that  any  of  us  may  care, 
setting  aside  these  trifling  peccadilloes;  and  who  indeed 
dare  doubt  it,  with  the  fear  of  Clan  Alpin  before  his  eyes. 
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Tbe  goodhwM^buidiaracter  is  the  more  pfobaMe,  as* 
bfi  brought  up  hii  sons  James  and  Robert  in  the  same 
h^oic  lioBj  djmg  qviedy  ia  faia  own  bed.  Poor  Rob 
theseGond  was  not-howeverao  fortmiate.  Escapiagpthe 
vulgar  puaislnMnt  of  bis  crimes,  by  an  aet  ofov^wry 
for  muider  in  1786,  be  wm  tried  in  1768  for  the  forcible' 
sMoctien  c^an  beireai,  and  banged  in  tbe  Grass-martLet 
at  Edinborgh  t  nnjustly  enough,  as  it  appears^  and  pay- 
ing the  penalty,  rather  of  his  own  general  character  and 
that  of  his  ancestry,  than  of  this  particular  deed.  James, 
his  brother,  concerned  in  tbe  sune  act,  centrired  to 
escape,  and  thus  ends  the  history  of  the  tree  Sfac 
Gregors.  Every  one  knows  that  the  name  and  legal 
rights  of  this  race  were  ai^rwards  restored,  in  1775,  and 
that  they  are  now  as  respectable  as  they  are  ancient. 

From  Aberfbyle,  it  is  easy  to  proceed  to  Loch  Lomond 
in  diffiurent  modes;  By  the  way  of  Drymen,  there  is  a 
good  road  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Idee,  as  ^  as 
die  Row  of  Dennan,  ntuated  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Lomond, 
whence  there  is  a  carriage  ferry  across.  Or  else,  the 
road  by  the  southern  side  wiH  lead  the  traveller  to  the 
some  point  on  the  western  BiArgi»of  the  Idee  as  if  he 
bad  tdsen  Ae  rontft  by  Dumbarton.  It  is  not,  however, 
Uom  tbei  esstem  dwve  that  the  beauties  of  this  queen  of 
tlp4  Scottisb  lakes  can  be  appreciated  or  known ;  nor  can 
any  diffiBreAce  well  be  greater  than  that  of  the  general 
pictures  of  this  lake  as  seen  from  the  eastern  or  from  Ae 
ir^^rn  bank.  I  must  not,  however,  be  understood  to 
say  that  this  litde  frequented' side  of  Loch  Lomond  is 
de6eient  in  beauty.  Far  from  it;  as  the  road  is  various 
and  interesting  throughout;  always  accompanying  the 
lake,  generally  well  wooded,  and  with  many  changes  of 
einwaeter  produced  by  the  indentations  of  the  shore,  and 
by  the  irregdar  and  undulating  Hne  vdtiA  H  follows. 
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It  b  indeed  a  more  beautifnl  ride  from  Balnudift  to  Am 
Bow  of  D^man  than  from  Reotoa  to  Loss ;  but  it  pro* 
duces  few  welUmarked  landscapes:  a  defect  idneij 
arising  from  the  tame  and  uninteresting  outline  of  Ae 
mountains  whidi  bound  the  westera  side,  i  need  not 
speeify  the  particulars  of  scenes  that  are  little  likely  to 
become  much  frequented;  as  the  wosl^rn  bank  ^  tbe 
lake  will  find  occupation  for  far  more  time  than  is  4$om* 
monly  allotted  to  it:  but  those  who  may  ^alue  Loch 
Lomond  as  it  meite,  will  not  be  content  unless  they  have 
examined  every  point  at  which  it  is  accessiblor  or  from 
which  it  can  be  seen.  There  is  one  tvery  fine  view  at  the 
point  where  the  Inversnaid  road  descends  on  the  ferry, 
not  far  from  Rob  Roy's  cave. 

The  attraction  of  Ben  Lomond,  howeyer,  draws,.to  this 
point  at  least  on  the  eastern  shore,  many  of  those  ^ha 
take  only  the  more  common  course.  It  is  the  advantage 
oftbis  well-known  mountain,  that  its  ascent  ia  without 
toil  or  difficulty,  a  mere  walk  of  pleasure^  and  that  the 
viewt^  from  its  summit  are  exceeded  >by  very  few  mouiiH 
tain  views  in  Scotland.  Many  a  tioiohave  I  sat  on  its 
topmost  stone,  enjoying  the  magmficent  prospect  around  | 
ranging  over  die  ri<^  a^d  splendid  expanse^  and  tvadng 
the  place  of  each  well-known  object,  or  watcliing  tbe 
wild  flight  of  the  clouds  as  they  blew  past,^  around,  above, 
and  beneath  my  feet.  It  was  at  my  last  visit  to  a. spot 
which  I  never  yet  quitted  without  regret,  that  I  wit* 
nessed  one  <^  those  remarkable  caprices  of  the  wind, 
some  of  which  I  have  noticed  on  other  occasions  in  these 
letters.  It  was  blowi^  a  fresh  breeae  below,  and  the 
waters  of  the  lake  were  rolling  down  in  long  bUlows,  and 
breaking  m  a  heavy  surf  en  the  shore*  Armies  of  while 
douds  were  sailing  in  from  the  west  in  endless  sii6ee»» 
sion ;  now  wrapping  the  mountain's  head  fiw  down^then 
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iMreaking  away  for  a  moment,  and  again  settling  dense' 
upon  it  in  silvery  heaps,  brightly  contrasting  with  the 
huge  shadowy  and  dark  niassj  whose  mysterious  forms, 
were  dimly  illuminated  by  the  light  reflected  from  the 
wide-spread  fields  of  snowy  vapour.  I  ascended  never- 
theless ;  enjoying,  during  the  ascent,  the  magical  effects 
of  the  landscape,  as  its  gliriapses  were  occasionally 
caught  through  the  dividing  clouds,  and  the  splendid 
and  htpid  changes  of  light  and  shadow,  as  the  bright  sun 
now  gleamed  for  an  instant  on  the  lake  and  on  its  green 
islands,  or  flew  like  a  brilliant  and  transitoiy  vision 
across  the  moilntains,  followed,  like  the  flitting  joys  arid 
hopes  of  life,  by  one  btoad  and  universal  shade.  HiEdf 
lost  at  times,  in  the  universal  grey  mist,  or  struggling 
with  difficulty  against  the  gal6,  I  reached  at  length  the 
last  summit^  cushioned  with  the  bright  Silene,an  island  in^ 
the  wide  field  of  air. 

What  was  my  surprise  to  find  a  still  and  dead  calm. 
The  breeze  had  ceased ;  the  nodding  rush  of  the  moun- 
taiu  hung  its  head  by  me  unmoved,  gemmed  with  the 
brilliant  drops  which  the  thin  mists  had  left  on  it ;  not 
an  air  rustled,  but  all  was  silence  and  repose;  a  death- 
l&e  stillness,  a  solemn  vacuity,  as  if  all  nature  had 
suddenly  ceased  to  be.  Above,  was  the  clear  blue  sky, 
but  around  and  beneath  was  an  endless  field  of  vapour, 
in  which  I  felt  as  if  suspended,  far.  above  the  regions  of 
earth.  But  soon  it  all  rolled  off^  displaying  for  a  mo- 
ment the  majestic  landscape ;  fresh  clouds  succeeding, 
as,  in  solid  battalions,  they  continued  to  arrive  from  the 
west,  crowding  above  and  behind  each  other,  and,  as 
they  advanced,  swelling  out  their  white  and  expanding 
bosoms,  and  then  again  drawing  their  misty  veil  at  in- 
tervals before  the  bright  and  changing  picture.  I  thea 
saw  that  the  calm  was  mine  alone;  as  the  waves  were 
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still  visible,  far  and  deep  beneath,  whitenings  along  tke 
rocky  shore  of  the  lake.  The  same  gale  that  I  had  left 
below,  was  still  also  harrying  the  clouds  past,  around,  and 
overhead ;  while,  beneath,  the  thin  vapour  of  their  edg^ 
was  scuddiag  by  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  Yet 
all  around  was  still  and  at  peace :  the  long  grass  droop- 
ed near  me  unmoved,  and  the  mountain  flower  that  J 
threw  into  the  air,  fell  quiet  by  my  side.  The  silence 
was  awful:  it  was  the  silence  of  de^th  amid  a  thousand 
moving  forms  of  confusion  and  uproar :  of  turbulence 
and  commotion,  seen,  but  not  heard.  All  seemed  under 
the  influence  of  a  supernatural  power:  as  if  amidst  the 
fury  of  the  elements  and  the  war  of  nature,  the  power 
who  rules  the  storm  and  commands  the  winds,  had  said,^ 
they  shall  not  come  nigh  thee. 

Capricious  indeed  are  the  winds,  in  more  senses 
than  the  popular  one ;  and  obscure  is  their  philosophy* 
The  ans^lagous  instances  which  I  have  elsewhere  pointed 
out,  are  sufficiently  difficult  of  explanation ;  but  this  per- 
haps more  than  all,  though  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  , 
to  the  case  hereafter  described  in  Arran.  There  was  a 
single  portion  of  the  atmosphere  which  h^e,  as  there,  they 
aypided.  It  included  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  but  no  , 
m<^e ;  and  that  too,  for  a  very  limited  space.  As  I  re- 
mained upwards  of  an  hour  watching  this  strange  appear-i' 
ance,  I  easily  perceived  that  immediately  ^s  the  arriving 
cloud  struck  the  side  of  the  mountain  beneath,  it  seemed 
to  recoil  and  cuscend  in  a  perpendicular  stream,  till  again 
meeting  a  horizontal  current  over  my  head,  it  blew  on- 
wards and  passed  away  with  the  same  stormy  velocity  that 
it  had  arrived.  Other  portions,  separated  by  the  moun- 
tain, flew  ofi*  on  each  side  beneath  i  while  the  eddying 
breeze  which  circled  round  its  precipitous  eastern  face, 
brought  up  from  the  depths  below,  masses  of  curling  and 
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ftiristii^  yaipMr^  wkich^  M  tbemoiiMt  tbqr  readied  tbe 
edge  of  ih^  ptedpice,  reeoiled  aim  to  Bioant  aloft  mid 
mingle  with  the  flyiag  rack.  Eleetnoily,  wbicb  acoimnti 
for  etrery  thing  that  is  obsearey  mint  account  for  ikk  too; 
an  well  as  it  dan. 

=  'Next  to  Ben^  La#fersy  Ben  Loinofid  utas^  perhaps,  be 
allowed  the  pre-eminence  ai^  the  iteat  of  moiinfain  views  in 
Scotland,  On  the  eastehl  )^de»  whfle  it  loi^  down  from 
itsl^arftil  prbcipice  into  Ae  deep  and  dark  vdley  where 
the  Forth  Is  iseen  springing  from  the  mountain  side,  as  yet 
a  trifling  rill,  it  laclades  the  whole  tttountaittous  reg:ion 
about  Lodi  Cateran,  with  its  tarions  lakes  t  a  i^lendid  and 
Tariegoted  picture,  stretdiing  far  away  till  it  is  lost  among 
the  amrded  hiHs  that  include  Loch  Earn  ahd  Loch  Tay. 
On  the  same  side,  further  to  the  northward,  the  yiew  ex-* 
tends  oirer  the  whole  range  of  the  low  country,  from 
Sthrling  eten  to  Edinburgh,  the  marked  and  roihantic 
outline  of  whidh  is  distinctly  seen.  Pursuing  the  horizon 
'in  die  same  direction^  the  eye  is  guided  to  Glasgow, 
scarcely  recognised  except  by  its  smOke,  and  thus  fa  the 
wriliJcHowh  and  strongly  marked  form  of  Dumbarton 
Castle^  and  to  the  foot  of  Loch  Lomoiid*  The  remaitt*- 
derof  4he  Id^e,  howeVer^  for  a  considerable  specie,  is 
excluded  by  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain  itielf;  but 
the  western  hilb^  crowded  in  alongsucceiAiion  offomautie 
and /fine  forms,  are  sOen^  even  to  ttie  sea;  portions  of  the 
daeprinletsof  Loch  Long  and  Loch  Fyne  being  d)stin<6tly 
risible,  and  the  eye  assigning,  without  difficulty;  the 
highly  eharacterited  fomu  of  the  Cobler,  of  Cruachan, 
and  of  the  other  distinguished  mountains  of  this  tract. 
These,  ranging  round  to  the  north,  unite  to  a  wild  and 
wide  exteoded  region  of  derated  land;  ah  ocean  of 
mountains^  in  which  we  discern,  among  others,  the  stHk- 
ing  cone  of  Ben  More,  and  the  more  distant  and  towering 
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narrow  divkion  of  the  lake  is  seen,  fanght  gleaming 
among  the  ndble  rmges  of  hills  by  which  it  is  indnded, 
and  cm  which  we  now  look  down,  as  if  at  our  feet^^froai 
the  proud  elevation  of  diis  monarch  of  the  lake  and  the 
wide  landscape. 

This  extreme  pieturey  as  itmay  be  called,  is  seen  par« 
tially  from  different  ports  of  the  ascent,  and^often^.ander 
more  pleasing  forms,  from  the  diminished  eterationof  the 
point  of  sight.  Of  these  partial  views,  however,  I  need 
only  point  out  one,  to  be  obtained  at  about  a  third  or 
fourth  of  the  ascent ;  because  it  is  one  of  Ae  finest  gene- 
ral pictures  of  Loch  Lomond,  similar  in  style  to  that  from 
the  hill  of  Luss,  and  not  much  inferior  in  magnificence. 
It  includes  the  whole  of  the  lower  and  wide  part  of  die 
lake,  with  all  its  islands,  a  splendid  and  dazzling  expanse  ^ 
and,. with  some  contrivance  in  the  management  of  Ae 
nearer  grounds,  not  incapi^e  of  being  punted,  idthoogh 
approaching  to  the  character  of  a  birdVM^ejre  view«  In 
quitting  Ben  Lomond,  Imay  remark  that,  like  Ben  Lawers, 
it  is  one  of  the  botanical  gardens  of  the  Highlands;  pto^ 
dncing  some  of  the  nurer  alpine  plants,  and  containing  a 
large  propcHrtion  of  those  usually  met  with  in  these  sito^ 
aliens.  I  need  not  enumerate  the  whole ;  but  among  the 
most  interesting,  are  the  feUowing ;  Salix  herbacea,  and 
reticulata,  Silene  acaulis,  Saxifraga  stellaris,  oppositifolia, 
and  hypnoides,  Sibfaaldia  procumbens,  Junctts  triglumis, 
trifidus,  and  alpertris,  Poa  alpma,  Carex  atrata,  Cerastium 
alpiauiQ,  Gnaphalium  supinum,  and  the  beautiful  Azalea 
procumbens* 

:  Ab  I HHBS  about  to  ascend  the  hill  on  this  occasion,  I 
met  two  young  ladies  descending,  who  had  most  courage-* 
ously  performed,  this  feat  unattended*  Man  speaks  to^ 
his  :£dlow  man  in  the  desert  of  AraIHa,  though  they 
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should ^yen be  Englisfamen^ and  though  it  shouldbe the^ 
meeting  of  a  peer  and  a  porter;  nor  indeed  would  the  laws 
of  ^hiyalry  have  permitted  me  to  pass.  I  remarked  ths^ 
the  hill  was  steep  and  the  ways  deep,  on  whidi  the 
youngest  and  the  fairest  displayed,  for  my  commisseration, 
a  delicate  silk  stocking  and  a  more  delicate  shoe,  which 
had  suffered  what  might  have  been  expected,  in  the  cam- 
paign. You  need  not  ask  me  whether  the  ankle  and  foot 
th^t'  bore  them  were  handsome.  Had  they  been ;  other- 
wise, it  is  probable  there  would  have  been  other  shoes  and 
other  stockings  spoiled  in  the  bogs  of  Ben  Lomond ;  and, 
whatever  these  might  have  been,  it  is  very  certain  that  my 
pity,  for  them  would  not  have  been  solicited.  There  is  a 
dexterity  in  all  this^ which  is  delightful.  Anaa*eon  will  tell 
you  better,  ho^v  nature  has  provided  the  dear  sex  in  this 
matter.  It  was  not  a  less  ingenious  fair  who  contrived  to 
discover  my  name,  on  a  similar  expedition,  where  I  had 
acted  the  .part  of  a  preux  chevalier ;  after  having  tried  a 
great  numberof.ambages  and  circumvolutions  in  vain. 
She  succeeded  at  last.  <<  Oh  dear,  sister,  let  us  write  our 
names  on  this  rock.''  The  names  were  written  with  the 
point  of  a  scissars,  and  the  scissars  were  very  politely 
handed  over  to  the  mysterious  beau.  Anacreon  is  rigbt. 
I  pm^t  now  return  to  the  wei^tern  side  of  Loch  Lo- 
mpQ^,  following  the  usual  track  from  Dumbarton ;  a  road 
little  frequented  in  my  earlier  days,  but  now  encumbered 
with  the  idlers  who  make  this  lake,  like  Loch  Cateran,  a 
perpetual  fair  during  the  finer  months  of  summer^  And 
as  if  there  was  to  be  no  peace  either  by  land  or  wat^r, 
the  steam  boat  is  now  to  be  seen,  daily  ploughing  its  fiery 
way  over  the  tranquil  expanse;  loaded  with  freights  as 
intellectual  as  those  of  a  Margate  hoy ;  a  proof  of  the  in- 
crease of  taste  among  thie  people,  if  you  please,  or,  what 
is  much  more  like  the  fact,  of  the  spreading  of  weaUb 
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and  idleness,  and  of  that  neglect  of  tbe  drudgery  of  the 
counterand  counting-house  which  was,  not  long  ago,  and 
in  the  times  of  Baillie  Jarrie^the  characteristic  of  Olasgaw, 
as,  in  the  days  of  the  **tall  apprentices"  of  Londonyit 
was  the  habit  of  the  metropolis.  But  we  must  not  mea- 
sure the  enjoyments  of  others  by  our  own  scales.;  and, 
doubtless,  the  groups  which  contrive  to  emerge  for  a 
week  from  the  profundities  of  the  salt-market  or  the  hum 
of  the  jeannies,  feel  pleasures  in  eating  their  cold  fowl 
and  drinking  their  Madeira  on  Inch  Cailleach  or  the  Point 
of  Firkin,  as  captivating,  and  far  more  substantial  than 
the  shadowy  delights  enjoyed  by  you  or  me^  as  we  gaae 
with  rapture  on  this  bright  lake  of  lovely  islands,,  or 
follow  the  bold  perspective  of  its  noble  mountains^  or 
watch  the  sun  descending  among  the  brilliant  hues  of  the 
west,  throwing  its  crimsoii  rays  on  the  broad  sides  of  Ben 
Lomond,  and  gleaming  upon  the  silent  waters. 

Loch  Lomond  is  unquestionably  the  pride  of  our 
lakes ;  incomparable  in  its  beauty  as  in  its  dimensions, 
exceeding  all  others  in  variety  as  it  does  in  extent  and 
splendour,  and  uniting  in  itself  every  style  of  scenery 
which  is  found  in  the  other  lakes  of  the  Highlands.  I 
must  even  assign  it  the  palm  above  Loch  Cateran,  the  only 
one  which  is  much  distinguished  from  it  in  character,  the 
only  one  to  which  it  does  not  contain  an  exact  parallel  in 
the  style  of  its  landscapes.  With  all  its  strange  and 
splendid  beauties,  it  is  a  property  of  Loch  Cateran  to 
weary  and  fatigue  the  eye;  dazzling  by  the  style  and 
multiplicity  of  its  ornament,  and  rather  misleading  the 
judgment  on  a  first  inspection,  than  continuing  to  satisfy 
it  after  long  familiarity.  It  must  be  remembered  too, 
that,  splendid  and  grand  as  are  the  landscapes  of  this 
lake,  and  various  as  they  may  appear  from  their  excess 
and  boldness  of  ornament,  there  is  an  uniformity,  even  in 
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tliat  variety,  and  that  a  sameness  of  character  pvedomU 
nates  every  where*  It  possesses  but  one  style :  and  nu- 
merous as  its  pictures  are,  they  are  always  constructed 
from  the  same  exact  el^uents,  and  these  frequently  but 
slight  modifications  of  each  other. 

As,  with  regard  to  the  superiority  of  Loch  Lomond 
to  all  the  other  lakes,  there  can  be  no  question,,  so,  in  the 
highly  contrasted  characters  of  its  upper  and  lower  por** 
tions,  it  offers  points  of  comparison  with  the  whole ;  with 
dll  those  at  least  which  possess  any  picturesque  beauty; 
for  it  has  no  blank.  It  presents  no  where  that  poverty  of 
»9pect  which  belongs  to  Loch  Shin,  and  to  many  more, 
and  which,  even  at  Loch  Cateran,  marks  nearly  three 
fourths  of  the  lake.  Every  where,  it  is,  in  some  way, 
picturesque;  and,  every  where,  it  offers  landscapes^ 
not  merely  to  the  cursory  spectator,  but  to  the  painter* 
Nor  do  I  think  that  I  overrate  its  richness  in  scenery, 
when  I  say,  that  if  Loch  Cateran  and  Loch  Achray  are 
omitted,  it  presents,  numerically,  more  pictures  than  all 
the  lakes  of  the  Highlands  united.  With  respect  to 
style,  from  its  upper  extremity  to  a  point  above  Luss,  it 
may  be  compared  with  the  finest  views  on  Loch  Awe,  oi^ 
Loch  Lubnaig,  on  Loch  Maree,  and  on  Loch  Earn ;  since 
no  others  can  here  pretend  to  enter  into  competition  with 
it.  There  are  also  points  in  this  division  not  dissimilar  to 
the  finer  parts  of  the  Trosachs,  and  fully  equal  to  them  in 
wild  grandeur.  At  the  lower  extremity,  it  may  compete 
with  the  lakes  of  a  middle  character,  such  as  Loch 
Tumel ;  excelling  them  all,  however,  as  well  in  variety  as 
in  extent.  But  it  possesses  moreover  a  style  of  land** 
scape  to  which  Scotland  produces  no  resemblance  what- 
ever ;  since  Loch  Maree  scarcely  offers  an  exception. 
This  is  found  in  the  varied  and  numerous  islands  that 
cover  its  noble  expanse;   forming  tl^e  feature  which. 
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above.all  odiers,  distinguishes  Loch  liOmond,  and  which, 
even  had  it  no  other  attractions^  would  render  it,  what  it  is 
in  every  respect,  the  paragon  of  the  Scottish  lakes. 

The  Leven,  covered  with  manufitctories,  and  its  green 
banks  whitened  with  cotton  and  muslin  and  table  cloths, 
is  no  mor^  the  pastoral  stream  which  Smollet  sung;  and 
his  monument,  rearing  its  head  among  paper-mills  and 
print-fields  and  white  houses,  and  modem  Crothic  castles, 
kis  no  longer  that  interest  which  it  possessed  when, 
alone  in  the  midst  of  these  lovely  and  tranquil  scenes, 
it  pointed  to  the  place  of  the  poet's  birth  and  the  gliding 
waters  of  the  poet's  song.  The  funeral  obelisk  in  the 
desert,  is  affecting  and  sublime :  in  the  town  or  the  vil- 
bge,  it  is  a  lamp-post  or  a  mile*stone.  Nothing  can  well 
be  more  striking  than  the  first  view  of  Loch  Lomond  t 
its  spacious  expanse  of  silvery  water,  its  lovely  islands, 
the  rich  meadows  and  trees  by  which  it  is  bounded,  and 
the  distant  screen  of  fading  hills,  among  which  Ben 
Lomond  rears  its  broad  and  gigantic  bulk,  like  an  Atlas, 
t0  the  sky.  Still,  most  of  the  landscapes  belonging  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  lake,  are  meagre ;  on  account  of  the 
great  expanse  of  the  water,  and  a  consequent  emptiness 
and  want  of  objects  in  the  composition.  Yet  that  does 
not  prevent  the  ride,  even  as  far  as  Luss,  where  this  cha- 
racter becomes  changed,  from  being  one  of  the  most  en- 
gaging that  can  be  imagined ;  whether  from  the  beauty  of 
the  general  views  of  the  lake,  as  it  varies  in  consequence 
of  the  changes  in  the  relative  positions  of  its  islands,  or 
from  the  incessant  variations  of  the  foreground,  both 
along  the  road  and  along  the  margin  of  the  water.  Had 
it  no  other  beauties  than  those  of  its  shores,  it  would 
still  be  an  object  of  prime  attraction ;  whether  from  the 
bright  green  meadows  sprinkled  with  luxuriant  ash  trees, 
that  sometimes  skirt  its  margin,  or  the  white  pebbled 
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shor^  6n  which  its  gentle  billows  murmur^  like  a  minia- 
ture ocean,  or  its  bold  rocky  promontories  rising  from  the 
deep  water,  rich  in  wild  flowers  and  ferns,  and  tangled 
with  wild  roses  and  honeysackles,  or  its  retired  bays 
where  the  waves  sleep,  reflecting,  like  a  mirror,  the 
trees  which  hang  over  them ;  an  inverted  and  softened 
landscape. 

Here,  even  the  artist  may  find  occupation :  but  there 
is  much  also  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  art*  Nor  is 
there  any  thing  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  so  beautiful 
and  so  incapable  of  representation  as  one  of  its  most 
common  features :  the  rich  and  graceful  ash  trees  hang- 
ing over  the  margin,  and  rooting  themselves  in  the  very 
wash  of  the  silvery  waves,  while  the  bright  expanse  of 
water  glistens  between  their  trunks  and  through  the  in- 
tervals of  their  drooping  fjpliage.  When  the  sun  sets  oti 
this  delicious  landscape,  crimsoning  the  lofty  summit  of 
Ben  Lomond,  throwing  its  yellow  light  on  the  glassy^ 
water,  and  gilding  every  woody  island,  every  grey  rock, 
and  every  tree,  with  its  parting  rays,  while  the  evening 
smoke  is  seen  curling  blue  under  the  shade  of  the  wooded 
hills,  and  the  voice  of  the  shepherd'^  boy  and  the  low- 
ing of  cattle  is  heard  breaking  on  the  universal  silence^ 
then  it  is  that  Loch  Lomond  is  seen  and  felt  as  it  deserves^ 
then  alone  is  it  appreciated.  But  thus  will  it  be  kbown, 
only  to  the  solitary  traveller.  There  is  a  soul  in  the 
scene*  a  spirit  in  its  whispering  woods  and  .tinkling 
waves  and  airy  hills,  that  shuns  society,  that  flies  the  pro- 
fanation of  the  noisy  equipage  and  the  glare  of  fashion 
and  folly.  Procul  O  procul,  ye  gigs  and  barouches 
and  haberdashers :  but  it  is  in  vain  to  anathematize  them, 
for  they  will  follow  you  to  Luss;  making  Luss  long  since 
what  the  Gallowgate  is,  and  now,  unfortunately,  making 
Tarbet  also  what  Luss  was  l>efore.         ^ 
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On  the  east  shore  of  the  lake,  ihe  pass  of  Balmacha, 
not  for  from  Drymen,  forms  the  Highland  boundary^ 
but  its  position  on  the  western  side  is  not  so  strongly 
indicated  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  country* 
Loch  Lomond  was  thus  a  border  country,  and  the  Lennox, 
with  which  it  was  conterminous,  was  therefore  always  sub* 
ject,  and,  as  it  appears,  in  an  unusual  degree,  to  inva- 
sion and  plunder,  and  to  forced  contributions  under  the 
title  of  black  mail.  A  story  is  told  at  Luss,  which  is  not  un- 
likely to  be  true,  and  which  marks  the  cool  and  persever- 
ing nature  of  some  of  the  Highland  feuds.  It  is  of  a  gun, 
said  still  to  be  preserved,  which  was  planted  in  a  bouse, 
and  from  which  the  Colquhouns  of  Gomstraden  used  to 
fire  at  those  of  Luss,  every  Sunday,  as  they  turned  round 
an  exposed  corner  in  their  way  to  the  church.  But  the 
clan  Alpin,  or  Mac  Gregor,  already  mentioned,  were 
the  Kers  and  Armstrongs  of  this  district;  and  I  have 
already  noticed  the  fight  of  Glen  Fruin,  acted  near  the 
very  spot  to  which  I  have  now  brought  you.  The  cir- 
cumstances which  relate  to  this  affair  are  both  obscure 
and  contradictory:  but  there  seem  reasons  for  believing 
that  this  clan  was  unjustly  marked  as  being  more  fero- 
cious than  its  neighbours ;  and  that,  however  necessary 
or  right  it  was  for  the  law  to  interfere,  it  was  rather  from 
convenience  and  accident  than  from  any  peculiar  de- 
merits, that  they  were  selected  as  subjects  of  the  act  of 
1602. 

It  appears  that  they  had  long  been  in  a  state  of  hos- 
tility with  the  Colquhouns  of  Luss,  and  that  their  Chief, 
having  attempted  to  settle  these  differences  by  an  ami- 
cable negotiation,  was  treacherously  assaulted  by  a  far 
superior  force  of  the  enemy;  notwithstanding  which,  he, 
by  greater  skill  and  courage,  gained  a  victory ;  leaving 
200  of  the  enemy  dead  on  the  field,  including  most  of  the 
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leading  men,  and  making  inany  prisoneiB*    TUe  Idcis  on 
the  part  of  the  Mac  Gregors,  as  the  tal6  is  related  by 
ihemselveS)  was  so  trifling,  that  the  Laird's  brothcir  ttid 
one    man    only,    inhere   missing,   although  sotnd  iviere 
wounded.    The  news  of  this  erent,  as  it  is  reported, 
reached  James  VL  through  the  widows  of  the  deceaisred, 
who  appeared  at  Stirling,  in  iMderon  procession,  each 
bearing  the  bloody  shirt  of  her  husband  displayed  on  a 
pike.    The  consequence  of  this  appeal  was  the  act  of 
outlawry,  abeady  mentioned:  and,  if  the  narratire  be 
true,  it  was  an  unjust  act,  since  the  Colquhouns  mint 
have  merited,  at  least  the  same  punishment  as  the  victors. 
If  the  right  of  private  warfare  was  idtill  permitted,  k 
should  have  been  permitted  to  all;  or  else  the  whde 
system  should  have  been  abolished  by  g^ieral  laws,  in 
place  of  adopting  a  plan,  at  on^e  vettgeful  and  timid, 
oppressive,  because  partial,  and,  at  thc^  saaie  time,  in- 
efficient, both  with  respect  to  the  whol^  douhtry,  and  to 
the  peace  of  this  particular  district.    It  has  been  said,  in 
justification  of  the  severity  of  this  law,  thi^  the  battle  of 
Glen  Fruin  was  attended  by  circumstances  of  peculiar 
cruelty. 

The  atrocious  deed  in  question,  which  is  however 
denied  by  the  Mac  Gregors,  was  the  murder  of  scmie 
youths  of  the  sept  of  Colqiihoun,  whohi  curiosity  had 
led  to  see  the  fight ;  but  graver  historians  have  been  so 
much  troubled  to  reconcile  the  discordant  narratives  of 
much  more  important  events,  that  the  historian  of  the 
Highlands,  or  th^  collector  of  traditioiis,  need  not  much 
regret  if  he  also  is  uUable  to  reconcUe  jarring  narratives, 
so  as  to  isatisfy  all  the  parties  concerned.  These  tales, 
like  those  of  ghosts,  and  many  others,  are  best  adapted 
to  a  winter  fire-side;  I  know  not  that  they  are  desirable 
commeUtaries  on  the  lovely  and  peaceful  scenes  where 
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tbey  have  oeciirred,  and  which  m6w  speak  of  every  thjasg 
but  rapine  and  bloodshed.  I  must  confess  that  they  af- 
ford me  little  pleasure ;  and  if  they  gire  you  as  little,  you 
will  prefer  accounts  of  cascades  and  lakes  and  streams 
and  woods  and  mountains,  to  stories  of  anthropophagi 
like  the  *Mac  Gregors ;  even  though  all  the  account  that 
words  can  give  you  of  these  delicious  landscapes  are 
but  unideal  shadows. 

The  banks  of  Loch  Lomond,  not  far  from  Smollet's 
monument,  display  a  modern  Grothic  castle,  in  which,  tf* 
the  artist  has  failed  to  produce  any  thing  very  striking, 
he  has  at  least  avoided  absurdity,  and,  what  commonly 
accompanies  it,  extravagant  expense :  matters  in  which 
the  most  fashionable  architect  of  Scotland  in  this  line, 
has  been  remarkably  successful.  Doubtless,  this  inge- 
nious person  takes  great  credit  to  himself  for  his  inven- 
tions: and  doubtless  also  it  would  trouble  any  one  to 
discover,  either  the  use  or  ornament  of  all  the  pastry 
which  he  has  embodied  in  the  shape  of  masonry.  It  is 
a  delicate  matter  to  jest  with  ardiitecture,  or  to  try  ex<- 
periments  in  stone  and  lime:  partly  on  account  of  its 
expensive  nature  if  it  proves  a  bad  one,  and  partly  on 
account  of  the  extreme  durability  of  the  jest.  The  castle 
is  a  weapon  particularly  difficult  to  wield :  and  it  is  one 
which  has  proved  too  weighty  for  most  of  the  hands  that 
have  attempted  it. 

If  we  analyze  the  elements  of  which  castellated  archi- 
tecture consists,  we  shall  find  that  this  style  admits  of  so 
much  variety,  that  scarcely  any  general  system  can  be 
•formed  from  the  works  of  the  ancient  artists  in  it ;  and 
that  such  a  latitude  is,  in  consequence,  given  to  modern 
imitation,  that  there  is  room  for  the  unbounded  exertions 
of  fancy.  An  appearance  of  strength,  and  the  property 
of  being  defensible,  either  against  sudden  insult  or  more 
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regular  attacks,  seem  to  be  the  only  indispenaaUe  prin- 
ciples which  most  be  seen  predoninating  through  all  the 
yariety  which  may  be  adopted.  Hie  supplementary  parts, 
whether  these  consist  in  the  defensive  works,  or  in  the 
mere  ornaments  of  the  building,  have  varied  according  to 
the  dates  of  the  various  structures  which  remain.  They 
have  partaken  of  the  rudest,  and  of  the  most  refined 
Gothic;  and  they  have  descended,  in  time,  till  they 
became  contaminated  with  the  no-style  of  Elizabeth, 
and  James,  and  till  nearly  all  traces  of  the  Gothic  man- 
ner have  disappeared.  Yet  evei^  these  bnildings  retain 
peculiarities  which  are  characteristic,  and  which  bespeak 
their  uses. 

To  be  more  particular:  the  peculiar  elements  on 
which  their  character  depends,  are  to  be  seen  in  their 
massive  walls,  their  buttresses,  their  flanking  and  watch 
towers,  their  machicolations,  their  spare  and  distant  win- 
dows, their  ponderous  and  fortified  gates,  their,  loop- 
holes and  battlements,  and  in  a  few  of  the  more  trifling 
ornaments  in  fashion  at  one  time  or  another,  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  which  produces  little  difference  in 
the  general  effect  of  the  building.  If,  to  all  these,  we 
add  a  moat,  and,  as  in  some  rare  cases,  a  barbican  out- 
work, we  have  every  thing  of  which  an  ancient  castle 
may  consist.  These  simple  elements,  subject  to  no  gene- 
ral rules,  but  disposed  according  to  the  caprice  or  design 
of  the  architects,  have  afforded  us  structures,  of  that  infi- 
nite variety  and  picturesque  effect  which  we  see  in  Car- 
narvon, and  Conway,  and  Raglan,  and  Pembroke,  and 
Caerphilly,  and  Kenilworth;  and  in  innumerable  others, 
equally  well  known,  and  unnecessary  to  enumerate.  They 
have  varied  in  size  as  they  have  varied  in  disposition :  yet 
in  almost  all  instances,  they  retain  the  peculiar  character 
of  their  style,  and  are  productive  of  striking  effects. 
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With  the  full  power  of  recompounding  and  varying, 
or  copying  their  material  parts,  it  has  still  happened  that 
modern  artists  have  almost  invariably  failed  to  convey 
the  same  ideas,  and  to  produce  similar  effects.  If  we 
were  asked  for  instances  of  failure,  it  would  be  a  much 
easier  task  to  enumerate  the  examples  of  success.  They 
scarcely  exist.  A  great  part  may  be  the  fault  of  the  ar- 
chitect; but  not  the  whole.  He  is  perhaps  required  to 
combine  the  conveniences  of  a  modern  structure  with  the 
aspect  and  effect  of  an  ancient  one ;  two  things,  probably, 
in  themselves  scarcely  compatible.  But  it  is  he  who  is 
in  fault  when  he  attempts  to  convey,  merely  by  appear- 
ances, and  by  ornaments  instead  of  reality,  that  notion  of 
strength,  of  defence,  and  of  solidity,  which  is,  in  fact, 
inseparable  from  actual  mass  of  masonry,  from  red 
strength  and  capacity  of  being  defended./  The  eye  is 
never  deceived  in  this ;  but  detects  the  trick,  and  des- 
pises the  imposition.  Hence,  these  imitations  have  the 
effects  of  pasteboard  models  or  of  scenes  in  a  theatre. 
Thus  the  architect  fails,  even  where  his  copy  is  genuine, 
or  his  composition  legitimate.  When  he  has  attempted, 
on  the  oilier  hand,  to  invent  and  compound  for  himself,  it 
has  too  often  been  his  fate  to  fall  into  absurdities  of  his 
own,  which  have  produced  a  ludicrous  and  contemptible 
building;  either  by  incompatibility  of  combination,  or  by 
those  heterogeneous  assemblages  which  we  may  witness 
in  many  more  places  than  I  choose  to  enumerate. 

But  there  is,  beyond  these,  a  difficulty  to  be  over- 
come, which  perhaps  no  architect,  however  versatile  his 
fancy  or  profound  his  knowledge,  can  surmount.  The 
idea  of  a  castle  is,  in  reality,  a  very  complicated  one,  and 
does  not  depend  qn  its  architecture  alone.  It  recalls  to 
the  mind  all  our  chivalrous  and  historical  lore,  all  that  of 
which  it  was  once  the  scene ;  bringing  in  a  lively  man- 
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ner  befcnre  us  the  deeds  which  w^e  there  acted;  its 
megesf  its  defences,  its  feasts :  the  dark  dangeoB,  the  gay 
hall,  the  tilt  yard,  and  the  solemn  service  of  the  diapel. 
Here  the  modern  building  most  faiL  It  is  how  also  an 
essential  pait  of  an  aneient  castle,  that  its  towers  are 
perhaps  in  ruin ;  the  ivy  mantles  over  its  walls,  its  moat 
is  choaked  with  rubbish,  and  it&stones  are  stained  with 
gray  lichens,  overgrown  with  mosses,  and  fringed  with 
wall  flowers  and  tangling  plants ;  while  the  owl  hoots 
frcNin  its  watch  towers,  and  the  jackdaw  and  the  rocik  soar 
over  its  roofless  chambers.  Take  away  all  these  adven- 
titious, but  powerful  accompaniments,  and  the  charm  is 
at  an  end.  Here,  still  more,  modern  architecture  must 
fidl :  and  were  even  Conway  once  more  to  come  bright 
from  die  mason's  hand,  with  all  its  walls  smooth  and 
fresh-jointed,  its  towers  complete,  and  its  ga^es  and  win- 
dows entire,  it  would  probably  fail  to  excite  any  great 
admiration  beyond  that  which  depended  on  its  bulk  and 
situation,  and  on  the  perfection  of  its  workmanship. 

The  finest  general  view  ci  the  lake,  that  whidi  con- 
veys die  most  perfect  idea  of  its  lower  portion^  is  ob- 
tained from  the  hill  above  Luss;  resembling  in  character 
that  already  mentioned  from  the  shoulder  of  Ben  Lomond, 
biit  much  superior  in  the  distribution  and  ridbhess  of  its 
middle  ground,  and  forming  a  more  entire  and  perfect 
picture.  The  double  peak  of  Dumbarton  is  distinctly 
seen,  with  the  Clyde  and  the  land  beyond  it;  the  noble 
expanse  of  water  being  now  entirely  displayed,  with  all 
its  green  and  various  islands  floating  op  the  bright  mirror. 
Indi  Lonich,  stretching  out  its  long  ridge  of  wild  wood, 
and  ^preaching  to  the  shores  of  Luss  and  Comstraden, 
unites  with  their  richly  ornamented  grounds,  and  with  the 
bays  and  promontories  of  this  varied  shore,  to  produce 
that  splendid  middle  ground  which  renders  this  view  all 
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AmA  We  could  desire;  wfaHe  tt^diaatsitlie  merest  spec- 
iaior,  by  its  combini^mi  of  inngiiiftceiice  and  tranquillity, 
of  grandeur  in  the  geiieid  aspect,  and  of  the  most  ex*- 
quisite  omameirt  in  ibe  deisjht. 

In  qoil^g  liuss  and  tunmg  iicHrthward,  we  take 
leave  of  iUs  portion  of  the  lake,  and  enter  on  that  daite 
ef  seeing,  so  entirely  distinct  in  diaracter,  ^hich  b^ 
ibiBigsio  its  upper  part*  The  islands  are  now  Idft  behind, 
withallthatpeculiar  effect  which  depends  on  thCTi;  the 
few  that  a^e  found  henceforward,  conferrnig  no  longeron 
die  scenery  that  pecvdiar  character  which  distinguishes 
the  lower  jdivision  of  Loch  Lomond  from  all  other  lakes. 
The  Icrfiy  hills  that  Aldose  it  on  each  side,  now  approach 
nearer,  and  the  bemity  of  the  landscapes,  which  formerly 
arose  chiefly  from  the  water,  now  dependsprincipally  on 
the  forms  and  ornament  of  the  boundaries.  Thus  it  dis- 
plays, not  only  that  more  common  style  of  lake  scenery 
which  I  have  noticed  on  former  occasions,  and  hav6 
sometimes  noticed  for  its  sameness  and  for  its  insipidity, 
but  that  far  superior  species  of  landscape  where  the 
liearer  grounds,  constituted  by  the  declivities  of  the  hills 
and  by  the  variations  of  the  shore,  occupy  the  principal 
nhare  of  the  picture,  and  leave  the  water,  what  it  ought 
always  to  be,  a  subsidiary  object.  It  would  be  endless 
to  point  out  all  these  scenes,  since  they  are  extremely 
numerous  and  no  less  brilliant:  but  9>mong  the  fire^ 
which  t>ccur,  is  one  where  the  road  both  ascends  and 
winds  round  a  bold  promontory.  Here  it  is  pnoper  to 
asc^d  the  hill  by  the  ancient  road,  as  well  as  to  fellow 
the  new  one  which  leads  round  it  along  the  shore ;  as 
without  that,  much  of  this  finescenery^will  be  lost.  Ben 
Lomond,  now  approaching  near  to  the  eye,  towers  over 
tli»  whole  scene  with  great  n^agnificence;  still  however 
retaining  that  peculiar  form  which  it  has  displayed  dur- 
ing the  whole  progress  from  Dumbarton. 
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A  similar  style  of  landscape  eontinttes  to  Tarbet;  and, 
at  Inveroaghs,  a  small  island,  beaatifnlly  wooded,  and 
<»ntaining  the  remains  of  a  castellated  mansion  once  tlie 
seat  of  the  Mac  Farlane,  forms  a  principal  object  in  a 
scene  of  unexpected  beauty  and  tranquillity ;  where  Ben 
Lomond^  having  now  entirely  changed  its  diliracter,  has 
put  on  the  form  of  an  elegant  and  acute  cone,  lifting  its 
head  high  above  the  long  and  picturesque  ridge  which, 
hence  to  the  upper  extremity,  bounds  the  eastern  side  of 
the  lake.  There  is  a  fine  view  also  here  from  the  summit 
of  Ben  Voriich,  an  elevation  not  much  inferior  to  that  c^ 
Ben  Lomond  itself;  including  Loch  Loniond  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  Other,  looking  into  Loch  Long  and 
over  the  mountains  that  extend  hence  towards  the  Clyde 
and  the  ocean. 

From  Tarbet  onwards,  to  the  upper  exfa^emity  of  the 
lake,  the  breadth  of  the  water  becomes  materially  con- 
tracted; the  opposed  hills  rising  like  an  enormous  wall, 
and  throwing  their  shadow  upon  it;  wooded,  from  the 
water's  edge,  with  a  continuous  forest  of  oak,  which, 
spreading  over  their  rocky  faces  and  clambering  along 
the  deep  ravines  and  water  courses,  at  leng^  vfmishes  in 
scattered  groups  and  single  trees, -adding  richness  of 
ornament  to  their  already  picturesque  and  rocky  outlines. 
This  character  of  ground^  added  to  the  bdd  promontories 
and  deep  indentations,- and  to  the  wild  career  of  the  road 
itself,  constitutes  that  peculiar  range  of  grand  scenery 
which  renders  Loch 'Lomond,  in  this  part,  as  superior  to 
almost  all  the  Highland  lakes,  as  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  whole  of  them  by  the  splendour  of  its  lower  portion. 
One  anglis  of  this  road  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention ; 
and  it  is  here  that  the  landscape  particularly  reminds  us 
of  Loch  Cateran ;  the  rocky  and  woody  declivity  of  the 
mountains,  with  all  its  precipices  and  trees,  resembling 
the  romantic  skirts  of  Ben  Venn  and  the  recesses  of  the 
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Trosacbs.  Marshal  Wade  has  here  excelled  all  his 
other  oatdoings ;  but  if  we  ^'  deem  our  hoar  progenitors 
QQwise''  for  making  such  roads,  what  shall  we  say  of 
their  posterity,  who,  with  far  more  ample  means,  and 
much  more  crying  wants,  suflfer  them,  bad  as  they  origi- 
nally were,  to  become  utterly  impracticable,  by  neglect, 
and  by  what  is  called  economy. 

Shortly  after  passing  this  formidable  obstructioii,  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  lake  comes  in  sight ;  forming,  in 
Itself,  a  striking  landscape ;  a  single  island,  the  last  of 
all,  appearing  to  float  far  away  on  the  water,  which  is 
here  rendered   doubly  brilliant   by   the  loftiness  and 
strongly  marked  character  of  its  boundaries,  and  by  the 
succession  of  mountains  which  tower  above  each  other  to 
enclose  it.    A  huge  and  bold  fragment  of  rock  by  the 
road  side,  equal  in  size  to  the  celebrated  Bowder  stone 
of  Keswick,  meets  us  on  descending  the  hill  where  the 
view  is  obtained ;  and  hence  to  the  last  point  of  the  lake, 
the  road  follows  the  level  of  the  water.    Here,  as  well  as 
in  the  first  portion  of  Glen  Falloch,  many  wild  and  beau- 
tiful scenes  occur,  of  various  characters;  and,  among.the 
rest,  several  very  picturesque  views  of  the  lake,  which, 
now  reduced  to  an  apparently  small  compass  by  the  lock- 
ing over  of  the  hills,  displays  some,  of  its  finest  pictures. 
I  know  not  that  it  contain9  any  one  superior,  in  tbisstyle, 
to  the  view  from  the  hill  above  the  inn  at  Glen  Falloch, 
though  almost  a  bird's^ye  scene.    This  road,  I  need 
scarcely  add,  conducts  to  Tyndrum  and  Glenorchy ;  hot 
it  ceases  to  possess  any  interest  soon  after  we  lose,  sight 
of  the  lake. 
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A  FRIEND  who  has  been  looking  over  my  shoulder 
this  last  week,  somewhat  in  the  way  I  suppose  in  whieh 
die  devil  looks  over  Lincoln,  to  watch  for  prey,  tells  me 
that  I  talk  so  much  dbout  scenery  and  drawing,  that  it 
mi^ht  be  supposed  I  was  an  artist,  that  I  am  only  writing 
f<Mr  artists,  and  that  I  am  as  bad  as  Gilpin.  With  his  per- 
mission, I  should  choose  to  bisect  this  compliment ;  as  I 
have  no  esteem  for  the  latt^  half  of  it.  However  that 
may  be,  console  yourself  theit  you  are  within  sight  of 
land.  The  days  of  the  picturesque  are  drawing  to  ^ 
end ;  for  Scotland  is  not  every  where  what  it  is  in  the 
Perthshire  lakes  and  on  the  bri^t  nuurgin  of  Loch 
Lomond.  You  wfll  not  always  have  to  eomplain  that  the 
country  is  too  beautiful,  or  that  I  am  too  warm  an  »d^ 
ttirer  of  it.  As  to  the  former  part.  Lord  Arundel  says, 
that  a  man  who  does  not  draw,  cannot  be  an  honest  man; 
and  therefore  I  am  writing  for  honest  men.  I  think  tbiat 
I  am  writing  for  all  the  world,  because  I  think  all  the 
world  ought  to  draw.  So  does  the  noble  Mutiqumry :  who 
seems  to  <bave  viewed  this  art  as  Shakspeare  did  musie. 
The  axiom  «omes  from  a  warm  heart  at  least,  in  both* 

But  there  is  a  greater  authority.  The  Gveeks  oon*- 
templated  the  art  of  painting  in  so  high  a  light,  that  they 
forbade  their  slaves  to  learn  it.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
part  of  the  education  of  all  children  in  the  higher  ranks ; 
being  considered  as  a  liberal  art.  You  may  consult 
Pliny,  if  you  please :  or  Aristotle,  who,  in  his  politics. 
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says  that  it  ought  to  be,  what  it  was  in  Atbeiis^  abnuufli 
of  general  education ;  ^^  not  to  prevent  its  possessors  from 
being  dieated  in  the  purdiase  of  pictures^  but  because  it 
taught  the  art  of  contemplating  and  understanding  beautir 
ful  forms."  It  was  the  same  with  the  Romans ;  who*  had 
very  little  respect  for  any  art  but  that  of  fighting,  or  for 
any  science  but  that  of  governing  and  plundering  their 
neighbours.  Hee  tibi  erunt  artes.  Castiglione  is  not  a 
very  bad  authority  in  matters  that  concern  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. What  he  says  of  the  utility  of  drawing,  might 
have  been  said  a  hundred  ways,  and  therefore  I  need 
not  quote  it.  But  the  following  sentence  contains  his 
opinion  of  what  just  now  concerns  us ;  landscape  painting. 

^^  £t  veramente  cbi.non  estima  quest'  arte,  parmi  che 
molto  siadalla  ragione  alieno :  die  la  machina  del  mondo 
che  noi  veggiamo,  con  I'amplo  cielo  di  chiare  stelle  tanto 
splendido ;  et  nel  mezo  la  terra  da  i  mari  cinta,  di  monti, 
valli,  et  fiumi  variata :  et  di  diversi  albeii  et  vaghi  fiori 
et  di  herbe  ornata :  dir  si  puo  che  una  nobile  et  gran  pit- 
tura  sia  per  man  de  la  natura,  ^  di  Dio  composta.  Lk 
qual  chi  puo  imitare,  parmi  esser  di  gran  laude  d^;no*" 

His  notions  of  the  nature  of  a  courtier  differed  some- 
what from  my  lord  Chesterfield's ;  that  is  certain.  But 
that  is  qot  the  reason  why  drawing  is  not,  in  this  coun^, 
considered  a  part  of  a  liberal  education.  Neither  can  I 
assign  one ;  unless  it  is  that  the  gentlemen  of  this  land 
are  too  much  occupied  in  corrupting  Cornish  boroughs, 
driving  barouches,  reading  newspapers,  and  practising 
law,  physic,  divinity,  and  horse-racing ;  and  that  all  the 
knowledge  of  art  which  is  requisite  for  talking  about, 
can  be  acquired  in  a  few  hours  by  reading  Pilkington, 
and  Mr.  Haydon's  criticisms  on  the  British  Gallery. 

I  could  be  very  learned,  and  diffuse  too,  on  the 
utility  of  drawing.    But  to  take  the  negative  side,  as  <the 
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sfaortesl  method  of  proof,  I  wish  any  body  would  point 
out  a  department  of  life,  excepting  law,  divinity,  and 
taxation^  in  whick  it  is  not  of  use ;  nay,  in  which  it  is 
not  necessary.  If  it  really  can  make  a  man  honest,  as 
L(ml  Arundel  assetts,  there  are  at  least  two  of  these 
trades  in  which  it  is  particularly  required.  There  are 
none,  at  any  rate,  to  which  it  may  not  prove  a  relaxation ; 
nor  are  there  any  persons  who  may  not  find,  in  some  of 
its  numerous  departments,  an  amusement.  And  really, 
there  are  so  many  idle,  so  many  tedious,  iso  many  mis- 
chievous, and  so  many  bitter  hours  in  life,  that  he  will 
be  a  wise  man  who  contrives  to  multiply  whatever  re- 
sources may  diminish  their  weariness,  add  to  their  inno- 
cent employments,  or  lighten  their  weight. 

Indeed,  we  have  reason,  every  day,  to  lament  the  rarity 
of  this  talent  among  us,  in  the  lighter  matters  of  life,  as 
well  as  in  the  weightier  ones.  It  is  hot  a  small  merit,  that 
k  saves  vast  and  vain  circumlocutions  in  many  thirigs  of 
daily  passage,  and  that  it  renders  many  an  obscure  tale 
intelligible.  Many  a  tale,  indeed,  cannot  be  told  without 
it;  from  the  professor  in  his  chair  to  the  traveller  with 
his  quarto,  the  inventor  with  his  schemes,  and  even  the 
milliner  with  the  project  of  a  new  cap.  Hie  lawyer  and 
the  beau  are  the  slaves  of  Mr.  Vickery  and  Mr.  Stultz, 
because  they  cannot  describe  <<  the  essential  form  of 
grace"  in  the  swelling  rotundity  of  a  wig,  or  the  iron  con- 
straint of  a  collar:  one  little  line,  less  than  that  which 
Prolbgenes  drew,  might,  in  the  hands  of  the  hero  of  the 
barouche  club,  raise  him  to  immortality;  when  he  must 
now,  with  sleepless  anxiety,  watch  the  progress  of  his 
mail  coach  in  Mr.  Leader's  yard :  and  even  £he  fair  must 
depend  on  Mr.  Taylor's  apprehension  of  the  pocb  pin 
poco  meno,  which  is  to  determine  the  beauty  that  she  is 
compelled  to  conuntt  to  his  charge. 
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Nay,  tlie  depths  of  old  ocean  have  been  ploughed  for 
years,  and  coantless  are  the  myriads  of  shapeless  m6n« 
sters,  nereides,  vorticellie,  mednsce,  salp«,  naides, 
holothuriee,  and  other  unspeakable  things,  whose  souls 
and  bodies  have  .been  cut  through  in  vain,  because  th^ 
will  neither  pickle  nor  preserve,  and  because  our  children 
have  not  learnt  to  draw:  and  even  when  the  hortus 
siccus  has  been  dcied  and  packed,  and  the  beetles  and 
butterflies  have  been  boxed,  and  camphorated,  and 
sealed,  with  infinite  toil  and  thought,  behold,  they  arrive, 
.and  all  is  swallowed  up  in  dusty  death.  The  cockroaches 
and  the  white  ants  would  have  found  little  temptation  in 
a  few  strokes  of  a  pencil  and  a  halfpenny  worth  of  Indian 
ink :  but  the  pencil  and  the  paint  are  created  in  vain,  and 
the  world  remains  as  wise  as  it  was  before.  Thus  also 
we  are  dying  with  curiosity  to  understand  some  piece  of 
architecture  of  the  days  of  the  Sassanides,  or  a  monument 
of  the  age  of  Nimrod,  or  a  mountain  that  lifts  its  head  to 
the  moon,  -and  distributes  its  waters  to  half  the  globe ; 
we  read,  and  wonder,  and  wish,  and  when  the  tale  is 
told,  it  is  nothiog:  the  traveller  is  nothing,  and  his  toils 
are  worth  nothing :  he  could  not  draw.  Thus  too,  in 
this  enlightened  country,  we  suffer  taste  to  become  a 
trade ;  and  he  who  ought,  alike,  to  dictate  to  the  mecha- 
nical retailer  of  this  commodity  and  to  despise  him,  now 
opens  his  purse,  and  surrenders  his  house  and  lands,  to 
every  pretender ;  because  he  has  not  learnt  to  draw. 

But  putting  out  of  the  question,  as  too  minute  for  the 
present  time  and  purpose,  the  particular  kinds  of  utility 
or  pleasure  resulting  from  a  diffused  knowledge  of  draW' 
ing,  I  am  desirous  to  go  further  than  Aristotle,  and  to 
maintain  that  it  is  a  valuable  branch  of  general  educa- 
tion, from  its  cultivating  one  of  the  most  needful  powers  of 
the  mind;  namely,  the  faculty  of  observation  in  general. 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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This  mental  quality,  or  power,  is  much  more  couQected 
with  accuracy  of  yisioui  and  with  hidnts  of  making  mi- 
nute distinctions,  than  careless  thinkers  imagine ;  and 
there  is  nothing  which  so  cultivates  accuracy  of  obser- 
vaf  ibfi  in  all  visible  miftters,  as  drawing.  Accuracy,  and 
tenkcity,  of  memory,  bang  on  the  same  feculty ;  and  thus 
it  is  that  minute  and  careful  obserratibof  is  accompanied 
by  distinct  and  tenacious  recollection.  Costard  will  not 
allow  th^t  he  forgot ;  but  he  confesses  to  the  *^  not  mark- 
ing of  it."  It  will  surprise  those  who  are  not  accustomed 
to  analyze  and  study  their  impressions  and  recollections, 
to  find  how  little  of  accuracy  their  ideas  of  visible  ob- 
jects really  possess :  not  only  in  remembrance,  but  even 
at  the  moment  of  the  impression.  But  it  does  ttt>t  sur- 
prise a  painter  to  find  that,  even  at  the  distance  of  years, 
he  can  recall  a  subject  which  he  once  intended  to  paint; 
or  give,  at  any  time,  the  true  characters  of  objects  long 
since  impressed  on  his  mind.  As  far  as  painting  is  merely 
imitative,  this  is  its  essence:  a  correct  notion  of  visible 
forms,  and  of  colours :  and  he  who  csmnot  psunt,  differs  far 
more  from  the  artist,  in  his  eye  for  present  observation, 
or  in  his  memory  for  past  ones,  than. he  does  in  dexterity 
of  hand.  In  truth,  ordinary  observers  have  but  v£^ue 
notions  of  form,  whatever  they  may  imagine;  and  tfafe 
test  is,  that  they  cannot  draw  them.  Wheh  the  eye  has 
acquired  its  knowledge,  the  hand  will,  not  be^  long  in 
learning  to  record  it.  It  is  something  to  be  able,  even  to 
copy  accurately,  forms  that  are  present;  bat  the  artist 
has  yet  much  to  learn,  of  the  human  figure  for  example, 
who  cannot  display  it  in  all  the  attitudes  of  Rubens^  tnr 
contort  it  into  the  postures  of  Michael  Angelo.  To  do 
this,  is  to  have  acquired  a  thorough  idea  of  the  form  of 
man. 

He  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  reflect  on  this  sttb-^ 
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ject  at  more  length  than  I  dare  illustrate  it,  will  be  ooh- 
vincedofthe  truth  of  the  principle;  and  will  find,  on 
trial,  how  little  he  really  knows  of  visible  objects  as  they 
ought  to  be  known,  and  how' fast  fai^  knowledge  increases 
by  th^  practice  of  drawing.  When,  after  that  acquisition, 
he  compares  or  examines  himself  at  two  distant  periods, 
h^  will  soon  become  convinced  of  what  he  would  not  at 
first  easily  have  admitted.  Nothing  else  can  produce 
this  conviction ;  since,  in  every  thing  that  relates  to  the 
senses,  we  all  follow  our  own  standard,  and  cannot,  in 
fhct,  follow  any  other.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  tell  the 
idler  who  has  travelled  to  Rome,  that  he  cannot  truly 
distinguish  between  St.  Peter's  and  St.  PauFs ;  since  he 
judges  truly  enough  according  to  his  own  vague  scale : 
although,  as  an  artist,  or  an  architect,  falsely,  and  there- 
fore, incorrectly  and  imperfectly.  It  is  no  less  vain,  than 
it  is  to  say  to  him  whose  optical  defects  disable  him  from 
distinguishing  between  blue  and  crimson,  that  he  does 
not  know  colours.  Modesty  may  make  him  yield  his 
opinion  to  the  majority  ;  but  he  is  not  morally  convinced 
that  he  is  wrong.  Yet  he  is  so,  because  he  judges  by  a 
wrong  standard :  and  that  is  precisely  the  case  with  him 
who  judges  of  art  without  the  education ;  or,  what  is, 
fundamentally,  the  same  thing,  of  the  nature  and  forms 
of  visible  objects  without  the  power  of  drawing.  It  is 
possible  indeed  that  there  may  be  an  eye  without  a  hand. 
But  power  of  hand  is  at  least  the  best  proof  of  its  pre- 
sence ;  and  we  can  never  be  thoroughly  convinced  that 
the  one  exists,  if  we  can  find  no  proofs  of  the  other. 

But,  for  the  present  purpose,  it  is  of  little  moment 
whether  that  be  true  or  not,  as  one  of  the  chief  objects 
here  in  view,  was  to  shew  the  utility  of  drawing  as  a 
means  of  cultivating  the  faculty  of  observation.  Whether 
we  are  to  make  drawings  or  not,  that  faculty  is  in  con- 
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stanl  requisition  in  ever j  step  of  ordinary  life ;  and  very 
particularly  so,  in  many  portions  of  its  business.    The 
enumeration  would  be  as  tedious  as  tbat  which  relates  to 
the  utility  of  drawing ;  and  I  will  not  therefore  enter  on 
it.    Yet,  among  many  other  things,  were  it  more  gene- 
rally diffused,  the  relations  of  travellers  would  differ  far 
less  from  each  other  than  they  now  do,  even  on  ordinary 
matters ;  and  would  convey  far  more  accurate  as  well  as 
consistent  ideas.    No  one  who  has  not  attended  to  this 
subject,  can  conceive  the  extensive  influence  which  the 
art  of  drawing  has  in  improving  the  power  of  observing; 
and  that,  even  on  points  with  which  it  would  seem  to 
have  little  connexion.  Where  works  of  art  are  concerned, 
and  even  where  natural  objects  are  to  be  described,  no 
one  who  knows  its  value,  I  should  rather  say  its  neces- 
sity, will  pay  much  attention  to  the  narratives  of  ordinary 
travellers.    It  is  the  fashion,  however,  for  every  one  to 
imagine  that  he  can  describe  pictures  and  buildings ; 
though  ignorant  of  painting  and  architecture,  and  unable 
to  mark  on  paper  the  outline  of  a  column  or  the  angle 
of  a  pediment.    The  public  at  large  has  no  resource  in 
these  cases,  but  to  submit  with  sad  civility,  or  to  believe 
and  be  deceived.    But  he  who  knows  what  art  is,  will 
pay  the  same  attention  to  these  tales,  as  he  does  to  the 
criticisms  which  he  daily  hears  in  picture  galleries; 
where  a  knowledge  of  all  that  belongs  to  art,  is  sup- 
posed innate  or  inherent  in  those  who  do  not  possess  one 
of  its  principles,  but  whose  claims  to  knowledge  consist 
in  wealth  to  purchase  or  in  birth  to  dictate.    Sir  Joshua 
shifts  his  trumpet  and  takes  snuff. 

But  enough  of  this ;  as  I  must  not  write  treatises  for 
yo^  not  to  read  :  so  let  us  turn  from  utility  to  pleasure  ; 
which,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  is  the  better  thing  of  the 
two.    And  here  I  must  limit  myself  to  landscape,  as  the 
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only  question  that  is  before  us,  and  as  that  which  must 
make  my  apology;  if  an  apology  for  all  this  sugary 
writing  is  possible.  If  the  pleasures  derived  from  any 
arty  from  painting,  architecture,  poetry,  or  music,  are 
greatest  to  those  who  are  educated,  a  truth  which  will 
t>nly  be  denied  on  the  general  ground  of  the  felicity  of 
ignorance,  then  we  ought  to  cultivate  the  art  of  draw- 
ing ;  not  merely  for  the  amusement  which  it  affords  by 
improving  the  taste,  agreeably  occupying  the  time,  and 
preserving  the  records  of  useful  or  beautiful  objects,  but 
to  enable  us  to  derive  from  natural  scenery  all  the  plea- 
sures which  it  is  capable  of  affording.  Nature,  as  Cas- 
tiglione  says,  is  a  great  picture  painted  by  the  hand  of 
the  Creator :  it  is  an  endless  collection  of  pictures,  offer- 
ing inexhaustible  sources  of  pleasure  and  study  and  criti- 
cism; containing,  not  only  all  that  art  ever  executed,  all 
its  principles  and  all  its  details,  but  infinitely  more  than 
it  can  ever  attain.  If  it  requires  deep  and  long  study  to 
understand  art,  if  none  can  truly  judge  of  it  but  he 
whose  hand  can  follow  his  eye,  or  whose  eye  at  least  has 
acquired  that  knowledge  which  makes  the  painter,  it 
cannot  require  less  to  understand  nature.  Nor  must  it 
be  said  that,  in  the  study  of  art,  any  more  than  in  that  of 
nature,  taste  may  be  independent  of  this  accuracy  of 
knowledge,  or  that  a  perfect  perception  of  beauty  can 
exist  without  it.  As  well  might  it  be  said  that  a  perfect 
perception  of  the  beauties  of  poetry  or  music  may  exist 
without  critical  knowledge.  I  do  not  mean  technical 
criticism ;  but  a  distinct  comprehension  of  all  the  sources 
of  beauty,  of  their  nature  and  causes.  In  effect,  taste, 
in  its  true  sense,  is  the  result  of  study  and  of  critical 
knowledge.  It  is  the  produce  of  comparison  and  analysis, 
in  all  the  arts;  and  it  is  futile  to  isay  that,  in  painting, 
more  than  in  any  other  art,  it  can  exist  without  know* 
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ledge ;  though  there  may  be  rnncb  minuft^  tecbBtcal  dis- 
crimination  without  a  great  deal  of  taste,  and  ifiucb 
knowledge  also  in  the  possession  of  him  who  hardly  sus- 
pects it. 

Applying  this  rule  to  the  simple  enjoyment  of  natund 
scenery,  as  the  object  now  before  us,  it  is  only  the  poeti- 
cal painter,  he  who  is,  at  the  same  time,  every  thing  that 
a  painter  ought  to  be,  who  can  derive  from  landscs^e,  all 
the  pleasures  which  it  is  calculated  to  yield.  And  the 
ignorant  or  uncultivated  spectator  will  receive  less  enjoy- 
ment from  it  than  he  who,  though  not  an  artist,  has^udied 
the  art  of  painting ;  or  who,  from  his  practical  knowledge 
of  drawing,  has  learnt  to  observe  and  compare  truly,  ^nd 
to  attend  to  a  thousand  minute  circumstances,  in  colour, 
form,  shadow,  contrast,  and  so  forth,  which  escape  ordi- 
nary spectators.  He  is  the  poetical  critic  examining  a 
fine  poem.  The  obvious  beauties  may  strike  the  coarsest 
l*eader;  but  the  refined  one  alone  will  appreciate  the 
whole. 

There  is  an  art,  even  in  discovering  landscape  at  all  in 
nature,  much  more  limited  than  will  readily  be  believed 
by  those  who  have  not  long  and  seriously  studied  de- 
sign; who  have  not  studied  it  in  nature  as  well  as  in  the 
works  of  artists,  and  even  who  have  not  reduced  their 
studies  and  observations  to  some  practice.  £veryon0 
who,  after  a  certain  progress,  will  review  his  past  ex- 
perience, by  travelling  again  among  the  scenes  which 
he  had  before  visited,  will  easily  convince  himself  of 
this.  He  will  often  detect  beauties  which  had  before 
escaped  his  notice;  and  will  often  also  be  surprised  to 
find,  at  some  distant  day,  that  he  had  unconsciously  been 
long  residing  amid  scenery  of  the  most  exquisite  nature, 
heedless  of  it  charms.  In  this  art,  as  in  all  others,  his 
powers  in  eliciting  knowledge,  in  striking  fire  from  the 
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dark  flint,  in  discoveriog  hidden  or  retiring  beauties,  will 
depend  on  bis  previous  acquirements.  Tbe  ignorant  and 
uneducated  man  oyerlooks  the  phenomenon  or  tbe  sub- 
stance, from  which  the  philosopher  draws  important  cod- 
dusious  or  extracts  valuable  results ;  on  which  he  founds 
tbe  greatest  discoveries.  It  is  the  experience,  guided  by 
the  taste  o.f  Salvator  or  Poussin,  which  elicits  the  n^ost 
sublime  or  varied  landscape  from  a  confusion  of  objects 
where  a  common  eye  sees  nothing,  or  sees  nothing  but 
disorder  and  chaos. 

Among  artists  also,  each  has  his  particular  bent ;  each 
.observes  something  which  another  will  overlook.  While 
the  eye  of  Claude  comprehends  the  whole  extent  of  a 
rich  or  fertile  country,  dressed  up  in  all  the  luxuriance 
of  art  and  nature,  adorned  with  mountains  and  rivers  and 
trees  and  temples,  and  teeming. with  life,  that  of  Cuyp 
,will  content  itself  with  a  sunny  bank  and  a  group  of  cat- 
tle, as  that  of  Berghem  too  often  does  with  a  few  ruined 
walls :  while  the  degenerate  taste  of  others  is  satisfied, 
where  nature  spreads  all  her  beauti^es  around,  to  grovel 
amoDg  bay-Qelds  and  pig-^sties,  to.  study  and  detail  the 
anatomy  of  a  woodmen  bridge  or  a  muddy  wharf..  . 

.  As  W0ar^.qnfite  sur/Q  that,  of  the  thousands  who  r^d 
JVUlton  or  Shak^pieare,  there  are  very  few  who  can  appre- 
ciate, ^  ^v§n  discern  the  far  greater  number  of  the 
bieauUes  of  these  writers,  though,  as  they  receive  all  the 
pleasure  of  which  their  standard  renders  them  suscep- 
tible, they  imagine  that  they  are  enjoying  the  whole,,  so, 
in  the  contemplation  of  natural  landscape,  we  n^ay  be 
jconvimed  that  Jtbe  far  .greater  number  of  spectators  re- 
ceive^ bi|t  a.  very  vague  and  limited  pleasure;  even  ad- 
mitting that)  3LS  far  as  it  exists,  it  is  legitimate.  Were 
lV)t  the  general  principle  true,  it  would  be  easy  to  con- 
vince ourselves  of  this  practically,  by  observation  on  the 
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impressiotis  which  fine  scenery  produces  on  individnak 
of  different  talents  or  acquirements.  Among  the  abso- 
lutely uneducated,  there  is  an  utter  insensibility  to  this 
class  of  beauty.  The  rustic  sees  nothing  in  the  rude 
magnificence  of  alpine  landscape  but  its  inconveniences 
and  barrenness;  and  in  the  richest  scenes  of  ornamented 
nature,  nothing  but  the  agricultural  value.  To  him, 
that  is  the  most  beautiful  country  whose  produce  is  the 
most  abundant,  where  the  corn  is  yellowest  and  the  grass 
greenest,  where  the  enclosures  are  most  perfect  and  the 
woods  fittest  for  the  axe.  As  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of 
society,  we  find  similar  insensibility,  if  in  a  less  degree. 
The  apprehension  of  natural  beauty  continues  to  increase 
with  general  education  and  general  improvement;  or 
with  experience  in  it,  which  is  education.  Thus  there  is 
a  gradation  from  insensibility  to  criticism;  that  last  point 
of  full  enjoyment,  which  candot  be  attained  without  a 
knowledge  of  art,  and  which  is  rarely  attained  in  per- 
fection but  by  the  thorough  artist ;  by  the  Salvators,  the 
Claudes,  and  the  Turners. 

No  point  can  be  fixed  where  a  high  sense  of  natural 
beauty,  unaccompanied  by  a  critical  knowledge  of  art, 
stops;  because  Mature  must  be  felt  as  well  as  studied  by 
means  of  art.  Nor  is  this  s^  false  or  a  technical  opinion ; 
since  the  rules  of  art  are  derived  from  Nature:  they  are 
her  own  canons  of  beauty.  Art  is  the  concentration  or 
quintessence  of  Nature;  and  it  therefore  fonns  her  laws. 
Those,  consequently,  who  are  highly  sensible  on  this  sub- 
ject, have  made  aistep  in  art,  even  when  unaware  of  it. 
They  are  artists  to  a  certain  stage,  and  are  in  the  progress 
of  their  education.  But  as,  in  all  the  sciences,  a  single 
mind  cannot  do  every  thing  for  itself,  but  must  pl'ofit  by 
the  observations  of  others,  by  the  concentrated  light  of 
former  cultivators,  so,  in  this  study  of  natural  beauty,  the 
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progpress  of  education  is  accelerated  by  an  acquaintance 
with  that  art  which  contains  and  concentrates  the  accu- 
mulated taste  of  ages.  Hence  the  utility  of  art  in  direct- 
ing the  taste  for  natural  landscape,  and  in  forming  that 
sensibility  which  must  otherwise  have  been  of  slow 
growth,  or  which  might  neyer  have  been  attained. 

I  will  not  proceed  further  to  illustrate  that,  of  which 
the  truth  ought  to  be  apparent.  But  the  Critic  in  Art 
finds  other  sources  of  enjoyment  in  landscape,  which  are 
unknown,  even  to  those  whose  acquired  taste  may,  short 
of  this  information,  stand  at  a  high  point  in  the  scale. 
A  thousand  circumstances  attract  his  eye  and  delight  his 
mind,  which,  to  others,  are  imperceptible,  or  which  they 
cannot  appreciate.  In  the  accidents  of  light  and  shade, 
he  perceives  beauties  which  those  do  not  know  how  to 
feel  or  value,  who  are  unaware  of  their  powers  in  giving 
force  and  attraction  to  paintings.  In  the  multiplicity 
and  harmony  of  direct,  reflected,  and  half  lights,  under  a 
thOttsmid  tones  for  which  there  are  no  terms,  he  sees 
charms  which  are  only  sensible  to  a  highly  cultivated 
and  somewhat  technical  eye.  It  is  only  such  an  eye  that 
can  truly  feel  the  beauty  of  colouring,  that  is  sensible  to 
its  innumerable  modifications,  to  all  the  hidden  links  by 
which  it  is  connected,  and  to  all  the  harmony  which  results 
from  arrangement  and  contrast. 

Even  omitting  all  consideration  of  the  general  land* 
scape,  not  a  cloud,  a  rock,  or  a  tree,  or  even  a  casual  bank 
or  a  group  of  weeds,  can  occur,  in  which  he  does  not  dis- 
cover beauties  that  are  insensible  to  those  who  have  not 
studied  as  artists ;  who  have  not  learnt  to  analyze  and 
value  whatever  they  may  have  occasion  to  transmit  to 
paper.  Thus  also,  a  critic  in  forms,  he  learns,  from  the 
heap,  to  select  and  dwell  on  those  alone  which  are  fine, 
to  Ddake  these  his  study  and  enjoyment;  omitting  such 
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as  are  uapleasing^  and  thus  esUraoting  beauties  where 
ordinary  spectc^rs  see  only  deformity,  bis  only  tfae 
critic  also  in  forms,  who  can  trace  tbose  whieb  ai^  reajiy 
beautiful,  or  wbo  can  derive  from  tb^vi  the  pleasure  wbiob 
they  can  yield,  but  will  only  surrender  to  Mm  w|k>  pos- 
sesses within  bio^elf  a  knowledge  of  ^  priaciples  of 
beauty. 

The  mere  art  (^omission  in  contemplating  landscape, 
is^a  most  material  oae ;  nor  is  it  one  that  can  ^  ^acquired 
without  study  and  technical  knowledge.  Nature  is  rarely 
indeed  faultless;  more  commonly  she  is  foil  of  faults  to 
counteract  her  beauties.  And  as  the  defonnities  ai:e 
commonly  the  most  obTious,  invariably  so  to'the  uifedu- 
f^ted,  so. tl^se  often  turn  with  neglect. or  aversion  fr^m 
scenes  whence  the  educated  and  the  critic,  without. diffi- 
culty, extract  beauties.  This  is  the  species  of  crittcism 
which  is  the  result' and  produce  of  real  knowledge :  it » 
true  critidam;  a  source  of  felicity  instead  of  discoiMent : 
and  thus  tbe^real  critic  in  art,  multiplies  the  enjoyoMAte 
which  are  to  be  derived  from  nature.  It.  is'  hi  thai  wUch 
is  called  contposition  in  btndsea];^,  that  this4»*t  of  4>mi8-> 
Mon  is  of  most  use;  for  jt.  is  inseparable  from,  the  art.  of 
ootopbsition;  jTo.aii  ordinary  eye,  nature  is  often  a  heap 
of  confusion,  as  it  is  a  cida^  of  faults.  Tb^  artist  omit^y 
while  he  may  also  add  and  alter:  and  4hus  he  estitacts 
beaut]^  from  deformity ^  or  discovers  what  appears  to  have 
bad  no  existence.      .  '  \ 

^This  ^iefty  coni^titutes  the  art  of  seeing  landscape, 
already  noticed:  an  attamment,  like  v^nj^m^re^  to^vbe 
Squired  by  practice,  and-  by  study  of  the >  principl0a  pf 
painting.  He  who  possesses  this  snrt,  will -not  .only)3ee 
intmmerable  beai^ies'  uiidiscov^rable  by  ^  ^omtnon^ye, 
but  will  :e;Miract  distinct  and  entil^e  Jjandac^pies^  ^  yfimi^e 
a  less  practised  person  feels  no  pleasure,  campreh^nds 
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nothing,  and  finds  nothing  but  confusion.  Thus  he  may 
also,  if  he  practises  drawing,  fill  his  portfolio  with  sub- 
jects, from  countries  where  others  would  not  rpake  a 
jingle  sketch ;  or,  if  that  is  not  bid  object,  he  still  trarels 
in  the  midst  of  beautiful  scenes,  when  his  companions,  if 
he  has  any,  are  dull  and  uninterested ;  with  the  addi- 
tional satisfaction,  if  he  thinks  it  such,  that  resfiltb  firom 
his  consciousness  of  superiority,  and  with  the  much  more 
legitimate  one,  that  he  is  enjoying  the  reward  df  hiil  own 
exertions  and  studies.  Any  onie  w'ho  will  take  the  trouble 
to  review  his  earlier  impressions,  will  be  soon  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  these  views ;  he  will  easily  recollect  the 
time  when  he  saw  little  or  nothing;  and  will  the  better 
know  how  to  appreciate  the  deficient  compreiiension,  an<l 
thB  far  less  perfect  and  lively  pleasures,  of  those  who 
are  inferior  to  him  in  this  acquirement. 

Nor  is  it  alone  by  altering  and  omitting,  by  varying^ 
transposing,  or  adding,  in  his  imaginatioli,  that  he  thus 
discovers  or  creates  landscapes.  To  an  uneducated  eye, 
the  very  magnitude  of  Nature  is  often  *no  Iisss'an  enemy 
to  her  picturesque  beauties,  than  her  apparent  oonfusiont 
or  occasional  want  of  grac6,  unity,  and  consistency.  That 
magnitude  he  learns  to  reduce,  as  he  acquirefet  the  art  of 
bringing  her  confusion  into  order,  till  be  sees  it  as  it 
ought  to  be  seen.  She  is  every  where  fnU  of  graces, 
but  they  are  often  concealed  from  ev^ry'dye  but  his.  He 
too  who  knows  how  to  produce  consistency  himself,  will 
find  it  in  ni^ure;  as  he  will  fix  on  the  ^point -where  evei^ 
thing  tends  to  a  centre  of  ^aracter  or  composition ;  thus 
discovering  that  unity  of  intention  witlurat  wliich  land- 
Icape  cannot  exist.  It  is  the  same  for  the  distribution  of 
light,  so  essential  to  the  composition  of  landscape,  and  so 
essential,  even  to  its  existence.  Of  all  the  %hts  which 
a  day  may- yield, few  landscapes  can  bear  the  whole;  and 
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there  are  innumerable  cases  where,  at  certain  periods, 
every  thing  is  confusion,  or  even  deformity,  while,  at 
others,  all  is  beautiful.  It  is  for  the  practised  eye  to  see 
here,  beauty  in  the  midst  of  confusion :  to  anatomize  and 
illuminate  the  mountain  and  the  valley,  according  to  the 
rules  of  art  or  the  possibilities  of  nature;  or  to  view  in 
his  mind's  eye,  under  the  broad  shadows  and  subdued  or 
harmonious  colouring  of  a  morning  or  evening  sun,  that 
which  is  lost  in  the  glare  of  noon. 

Such  are  the  chief  principles  of.  the  art  of  seeing 
landscape,  on  which  I  might  easily  dwell  at  g^eat  length, 
were  I  not  sure  that  every  one  must  coincide  with  me  in 
these  views.  This  ii^  the  education  which,  not  only 
teaches  us  how  to  enjoy  nature,  but  which  absolutely 
creates  the  very  scenes  for  our  enjoyment.  This  too  is  the 
education  which  is  attainable  by  all.  But  the  artist  who 
is  versed  in  the  works  of  his  predecessors,  finds  still  fur- 
ther sources  of  pleasure  in  comparison ;  as  the  critic  does 
in  comparing  the  several  styles  of  authors.  He  traces, 
through  the  hands  of  the  g^eat  masters  of  the  art,  the 
several  sources  in  nature  whence  their  ideas  were  formed, 
and  compares  them  with  each  other  and  with  nature, 
referring  them  to  their  great  and  original  standard.  He 
observes  whatdifTerent  persons  have  selected  for  study  and 
imitation,  and  thus  improves  his  powers  of  criticism  in  art. 

But  even  this  is  far  from  all  which  he  derives  from 
that  source  of  study.  Thus  he  learns  to  look  at  nature 
alternately  with  the  eye  of  Poussin,  or  Claude,  or  Berg- 
hem,  or  Rembrandt,  or  Waterlo :  detecting,  by  their  aid, 
beauties  that  would  otherwise  have  escaped  him,  and 
multiplying,  to  an  incalculable  degree,  the  sources  of  his 
enjoyment  as  well  as  of  his  studies.  It  is  of  the  character 
of  one  artist,  perhaps,  as  I  before  remarked,  to  dwell  on 
all  that  is  placid  and  rich  in  composition  and  colour ; 
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another  delights  in  the  foaming  torrent,  the  ravtne,  and 
the  precipice ;  the  simplicity  of  rural  nature  exclusively 
attracts  a  third  ;  and  others  yet,  select  for  imitation,  the 
edifices  of  art,  the  depths  of  the  forest,  the  ocean  decked 
with  smiles  or  raging  with  fury,  or  the  merest  elements 
of  landscape,  the  broken  bank,  the  scathed  tree,  or  the 
plants  that  deck  the  foreground.  Viewing  with  the  eyes 
of  the  whole,  personifying  the  infinite  variety  of  tastes 
that  has  gone  before  him,  stored  with  the  ideas  which  he 
has  accumulated  from  the  study  of  their  works,  his  atten- 
tion is  alive  and  his  senses  open  to  every  thing ;  and  not 
a  beauty  can  pass  before  him  but  he  is  prepared  to  see  it 
and  to  enjoy  it.  There  are  pleasures  in  nature  for  alb 
when  they  know  where  to  seek  or  how  to  enjoy  thenu 
This  it  is  to  learn  how  to  see  Nature,  and  thus  we  must 
form  our  own  minds  :  nor  let  any  one  imagine  that  he 
has  exhausted  half  her  stores,  unless  he  knows  all  that 
his  predecessors  have  extracted  from  them. 

In  every  thing,  moreover,  the  art  of  seeing  is  really 
an  art,  and  an  art  that  must  and  may  be  learnt.  It  must 
be  learnt  for  the  plainest  of  reasons.  It  is  not  a  simple 
effort,  nor  the  result  of  simple  sensations.  It  is  the  con- 
sequence of  short  and  quick,  but  complicated,  trains  of 
reasoning,  and  is  necessarily  connected  with,  or  depen- 
dent on,  a  thousand  associations,  without  which  it  were 
the  same  if  the  objects  were  exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  a 
child  or  a  quadruped. 

After  all,  this  is  but  the  history  of  all  hum^n  know- 
ledge. It  is  only  the  application  of  a  simple  and  admitted 
principle,  to  a  daily  and  common  pursuit,  which  the 
thoughtless  are  apt  to  imagine  an  easy  one,  because  its 
objects  are  daily  and  common.  He  who  views  nature 
without  previous  and  fundiEimental  knowledge,  is  no  other 
than  he  who  expects  to  relish  the  beauties  of  poetry  with* 
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out  reftdingy  or  the  works  of  art  without  study  of  thoir 
principles.  It  is  he  who  travels  into  foreign  lands  with* 
out  the  requii^te  preliminary  acquirements,  and  who  re- 
turns as  uninformed  as  he  went.  It  is  the  incipient  bota- 
nist or  juvenile  mineralogist,  who  presumes  that  be  has 
only  to  open  his  eyes,  to  se^  and  to  collect  treasures ;  but 
who,  yet  uneducated,  discovers  nothing  but  common 
weeds  and  stones.  In  every  science  and  art,  our  acquisi- 
tions of  novelty  bear  an  exact  proportion  to  our  previous 
knowledge ;  and  he  who  expects  that  it  shall  be  other- 
wise, forgets  the  great  law  of  nature,  that  neither  the 
mind  nor  the  earth  shall  yield  its  stores  to  those  who  do 
not  choose  to  cultiv^ite  them. 

It  is  natural  for  us  to  imagine  that  we  must  know  well 
and  thoroughly,  that  with  which  we  are  familiar;  that  we 
cannot  fail  to  understand  what  we  see  every  day.  Thus 
the  vulgar,  which  imagines  itself  a  judge  in  music,  for- 
gets also  that' there  may  be  more  in  this  art  than  meets  its 
own  ear,  and  refuses  to  yield  its  judgment  to  the  learned. 
As  little  can  it  comprehend  the  natural  beauties  which 
aiurround  it,  and  thus  also  it  disbelieves  what  it  cannot 
understand.  Yet  this  taste  is  of  slow  growth,  and  is 
among  the  last  to  appear.  If  we  doubt  that  it  requires 
much  and  various  study,  much  practice,  great  delicacy  of 
feeling,  a  warm  and  creative  imagination,  and  many  col- 
lateral acquisitions,  we  have  only  to  examine  our  own 
progress,  to  compare  our  present  state  with  any  previous 
one,  and,  in  admitting  that  there  may  be  a  much  longer 
path  before  us  tl)an  the  one  we  have  left  behind,  learn  to 
be  modest. 

As  to  the  public  at  large,  we  have  ourselves  almost 
witnessed  the  rise  of  the  very  slender  degree  of  taste  on 
Ibis  subject  which  it  yet  possesses.  The  varied  and  beau- 
tiful spenety  in  which  Scotland  abounds,  had  not  been 
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dreanlt  of  a  centnry  ago.  That  of  Engfond  was  equally 
unknown,  though  accessible  to  a  larger  popQlatu>ti>  and 
to  one  in  which  the  number  of  the  educated  wa^ariUi* 
meticallyy  if  not  proportioBably,  greater;  and  tboogh  the 
arts  were  there  more  diffused,  from  the  presence  of  coU 
lections  of  pictures,  the  possession  of  ancient  buildiiigs> 
a  longer  existence  of  ornamented  yillas  and  rural  scenery, 
and  other  causes  that  need  not  be  named.  So  little  was 
the  scenery  of  its  lakes  known,  that  eyen  the  lakes 
themselves  are  scarcely  noticed  in  the  popular  work  on 
geog^phy  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Guthrie.  These 
beautiful  spots  are  barely  mentioned,  without  even  an 
enumeration,  as  being  <<  called  Derwent  waters,"  and 
they  are  classed  with  Whittlesea  mere,  to  which  also  the 
principal  place  is  given.  If  Gray  was  not  the  ^rst  to 
notice  them,  he  was  among  the  fii^t  to  direct  the  pubKc 
attention  to  them,  as  Mr.  Wyndham  did  to  Wales  ;  and 
how  rapidly  they  have  risen  in  fame  since,  I  need  notsay« 
You  and  I  can  yet  remember  when  all  the  knowledge 
of  Scottish  scenery  was  confined  .to  Loch  Lomond  and 
die  most  accessible  of  the  Perthshire  lakes.  At  the 
time  of  Pennant's  and  Johnson's  tours,  now  only » fifty 
years  past^  scarcely  any  suspicion  of  the  beauty  of  our 
scenery  was  entertained ;  nor,  excepting  Staffa,  too  re- 
markable a  apot  to  be  easily  passed  without  notice,  was  a 
sin^  picturesque  object  named  throughout  the  country; 
while  even  that  was  then  but  just  known.  Johnson,  it  is 
true,  could  not  see  them,  from  physical  defects;  but 
Pennant  talked  of  pictures,  since  he  described  those  at 
Daplin  and  had  an  artist  in  his  service :  yet  he  has 
scarcely  mentioned. one  spot  of  all  that  he  saw,  as  a  man 
who  felt  the  beauty  of  scenery.  The  account  which  Birt, 
long  before,  gives  of  the  hideous  Highland  mountains  and 
glens,  is  absolutely  ludicrous.    I  know  not  exactly  when 
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Edinburgh  was  first  discoyered  to  be  the  most  romantic 
city  in  the  world ;  but  that  is  a  discovery  of  no  high  an- 
tiquity. I  myself  was  one  of  the  first,  and,  I  believe,  the 
very  first  absolute  stranger,  who  visited  Loch  Cateran. 
I  had  then  a  Scottish  map  in  which  it  was  not  even  in- 
serted :  you  and  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  can  tell  another 
tale  now.  Even  in  another  and  kindred  art,  it  is  well 
known  what  was  thought  of  Gothic  architecture  not  very 
long  ago ;  and  whence,  indeed,  the  very  name  originated. 
Every  one  knows  what  even  professional  architects 
thought  of  it;  nor  was  it  till  the  time  of  Gray  and  Walpole, 
that  the  public  began  to  discover  that  it  was  not  a  ponder- 
ous, gloomy,  and  tasteless  style,  the  produce  of  barbarism, 
and  fitted  only  to  delight  barbarians. 

The  great  increase  of  domestic  travelling,  while  it  ap- 
pears to  originate  in  a  taste  for  the  beauties  of  Nature,,  is 
that  which  chiefly  tends  to  generate  it.  The  people  be- 
gins by  imagining  that  it  sees,  and  admires,  and  under- 
stands ;  and  it  ends  in  doing  what  it  had  but  fancied  be- 
fore; in  seeing  and  admiring  and  understanding.  If  a 
taste  for  the  arts  of  design  is  also  yet  low  in  Britain,  there 
is  a  certain  moderate  portion  of  it  widely  diffused,  as  is  a 
species  of  rambling  and  superficial  literature ;  and  all 
this  aids  the  cause,  at  it  is  equally  an  earnest  of  future 
and  further  improvement.  Let  us  all  strive  for  more; 
and,  to  attain  it,  begin  by  convincing  ourselves  of  our  ig- 
norance. There  are  few  pleasures  better  worth  the  pur- 
suit, for  there  are  few  that  cost  less  and  produce  less  pain; 
few  that  yield  more  refined  and  delicate  satisfaction,  either 
in  the  present  enjoyment  or  the  future  recollection.  The 
contemplation  of  nature  is  a  perpetual  and  a  cheap  gra- 
tification; improving  the  heart  while  it  cultivates  the 
mind,  and  abstracting  us  from  the  view,  as  it  helps  to 
guard  us  from  the  intrusion,  of  those  cares,  against 
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which  it  requires  all  our  watchfulness  and  attention  to 
shut  the  door. 

Thus  I  have  tried  to  defend  the  art  of  drawing,  and, 
at  the  same  blbw,  to  answer  my  critic  friend.  I  admit, 
that  those  who  have  never  seen,  and  never  are  to  see,  the 
scenes  thus  described,  are  very  likely  to  turn  over  the 
pages  and  to  ask, — ^why  all  this.  But  I  know  that  those 
who  have  seen  them,  will  be  very  glad  to  have  them 
brought  again  to  their  recollections,  even  by  the  vague 
and  empty  array  of  words ;  and  I  believe  that  this  very 
array  of  words  which,  tell  what  tale  they  may,  can  never 
tell  the  reality,  will  induce  others  to  search  in  nature  for 
what  might  have  escaped  their  notice,  and  thus,  by  stimu*^ 
lating  their  attention  to  the  improvement  of  their  discern^ 
ment,  tend  to  increase  their  pleasures.  Let  me  have  your 
approbation,  my  dear  Sir  Walter,  and  we  will  defy  the 
Critic. 


youu 
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LOCH  LONG,  INVERARAY,  TYNDRUM,  GLENORCHY, 
LOCH  AWE,   TYANUILT,    CRUACHAN. 


I  utTST  now  retarn  to  Tarbet,  for  the  pitrpose  of  con^ 
dactingyou  to  Loch  Long,  separated  from  Loch  Lomond 
by  a  low  neck  of  land  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
which  here  forms  the  sole  barrier  between  Loch  Lomond 
and  the  sea.  This  is  the  Tarbet  itself,  or  carrying  place, 
whence  the  hamlet  derives  its  name ;  a  term  applied  to 
many  places  in  Scotknd  similariy  situated,  and,  among 
others,  to  the  narrow  neck  which  occurs  in  Harris,  and 
to  that  which,  in  Cantyre,  separates  the  east  and  the 
west  Loch  Tarbet.  The  boat-carrying,  is  the  literal 
meaning ;  and  these  places  are  analogous  to  the  Cana- 
dian portages,  and  to  the  ^ioXkoi  of  the  Greeks,  one  noted 
example  of  which  existed  near  Corinth.  It  is  probable 
that,  in  this  particular  case,  the  name  was  imposed  in 
consequence  of  the  celebrated  raid  of  Haco  (Hakon)  in 
1263,  performed  by  a  detachment  of  his  fleet  while  he  lay 
at  the  Cumbrays ;:  as  it  does  not  appear  that  the  natives 
have  ever  made  a  similar  use  of  it  as  a  means  of  commu- 
nication between  Loch  Lomond  and  the  sea.  At  present, 
indeed,  it  is  a  Tarbet,  but  of  a  far  other  character;  serv- 
ing to  convey,  in  carts,  from  one  steam  boat  to  another, 
the  idlers  whom  Greenock  and  Glasgow  evacuate  daily 
in  this  direction,  in  pursuit  of  happiness. 

In  the  general  historical  sketch  of  the  Islands  here- 
after given,  I  have  noticed  the  leading  facts  which  ap« 
pertain  to  the  affair  of  Largs ;  but  there  are  a  few  par- 
ticulars, and  this  inroad  among  the  rest,  which  are  de- 
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serving  of  a  more  particular  mentiou.  After  the  conquest 
of  Bute  by  Rudri,  or  Roderick,  Haco  proceeded  round 
Cantyre  from  Gigha,  and  anchored  in  Hereyiar-sund,  or 
the  sound  of  Arran :  probably  in  Loch  Ransa,  as  there  is 
no  other  anchorage  in  Kilbranan  sound,  which  must  be 
the  place  meant.  He  there  received  some  monks  whom 
the  King  of  Scotland  had  despatched  to  confer  with  him 
about  a  pacification,  and  soon  after  sent  an  embassy  him- 
self to  treat  about  the  proposed  peace.  Having  given 
them  an  audience,  Alexander  returned  a  commission  with 
counter  proposals ;  and,  as  far  as  can  be  discovered,  it 
appears  that  he  was  content  that  Haco  should  retain  all 
the  Western  Islands,  or  all  the  Sudreys  that  lay  beyond 
the  mainland  of  Scotland,  if  himself  was  allowed  to  keep 
Arran,  Bute,  and  the  Cumbrays.  No  termj9  were,  how- 
ever, concluded ;  and  as  the  weather  was  now  becoming 
boisterous,  the  Norwegian  fleet  sailed  up  the  Clyde  and 
anchored  in  the  sound  between  the  Cumbrays  and  Largs. 
A  fresh  negotiation  was  then  commenced;  which,  pro- 
ducing no  results,  Haco  sent  an  ambassador,  to  propose 
that  the  two  sovereigns  should  meet  with  all  their  forces, 
and  treat  about  a  peace ;  and  that  if  they  could  not  come 
to  an  agreement,  they  should  engage  with  their  whole 
armies  and  trust  the  issue  to  God.  But  as  no  decisive 
answer  was  given  to  this  proposal,  the  truce  was  declared 
at  an  end :  and  it  seems  probable  indeed  that  it  was  the 
design  of  the  Scots,  to  draw  on  these  discussions  till  the 
advance  of  winter  should  render  the  station  of  the  Nor- 
wegian fleet  untenable;  while  they  were  at  the  same 
time  gradually  collecting  forces  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  war  being  thus  recommenced,  and^he  fleet  being 
in  want  of  provisions,  the  Norwegian  king  sent  sixty 
ships  up  into  Loch  Long,  commanded  by  Magnus  the 
King  of  Mann,  Dugal,  of  Isla  I  conjecture,  who  is  also 
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called  a  Konongr,  bis  brother  Allan,  Angus,  and  Sf^Mr- 
gad,  all  Western  Island  chiefB,  with  Vigleik  PriestsoD, 
and  Ivar  Holm.  Having  anchored,  they  drew  their  lioats 
across  this  neck  of  land  into  Locb  Lomond ;  wasting  the 
islands,  which  are  said  to  have  been  well  inhabited,  with 
fire,  burning  also  the  houses  about  the  lake,  and  making 
a  great  devastation.  Allan  proceeded  far  into  Scotland, 
killing  many  of  the  inhabitants  and  taking^  many  hundreds 
of  cattle.  Returning  afterwards  to  their  fleet,  they  met 
with  a  violent  storm  in  Loch  Long  and  lost  ten  of  their 
ships ;  Ivar  Holm  dying  also  of  an  acute  disorder.  The 
affair  of  Largs,  hereafter  narrated,  followed  immediately 
after  this  inroad :  yet  this  large  detachment  did  not  re- 
turn till  it  had  terminated :  a  proof  that  what  has  been 
considered  by  some  Scottish  historians  as  a  pitched  and 
intended  battle,  is  to  be  attributed  to  accident ;  as  Haco 
could  not  have  intended  to  fight  with  less  than  the  hsdf  of 
his  forces. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  remark  incidentally,  in  various 
parts  of  these  letters,  that  the  condition  of  the  Western 
Islands,  and  probably  that  of  the  Highlands  in  general, 
was  superior,  in  point  of  civilization  and  order,  previous 
to  1300,  or  during  the  period  of  the  Norwegian  rule,  to 
what  it  was  afterwards,  when  the  separate  clans  had,  not 
only  renounced  the  controul  of  the  Scottish  government, 
but  had  set  up  as  petty  princes,  and  were  engaged  in  a 
constant  succession  of  mutual  hostilities.  I  think  that 
conclusion  is  justified,  not  only  by  a  variety  of  facts 
wliioh  have  been  stated  on  different  occasions,  but  by  the 
conduct  and  character  of  Haco,  who  appears  to  have  been 
both  an  enlightened  and  amiable  personage ;  as  does  John, 
who  seems  to  have  been  an  ancestor  of  the  Macdonalds,and 
who  was  the  greatest,  after  Magnus,  of  the  insular  princes 
holding  under  the  Norwegian  crown;   though,  whether 
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he  held  his  lands  through  the  intervention  of  Magnus,  a^ 
King  of  Manuy  or  immediately  from  Norway,  does  not  welt 
appear.  The  several  embassies  and  negotiations  seem 
to  have  been  conducted  with  all  the  formality  and  dignity 
usual  in  modern  and  civilized  countries ;  the  Bishops  of 
Ham^r  and  Orkney,  with  other  distinguished  persons, 
having  been  among  the  Norwegian  envoys.  In  a  similar 
manner,  all  the  formalities  of  the  several  truces  were 
rigidly  followed,  even  where  these  were  demanded  and 
granted  for  burying  the  dead ;  matters  which  formed  no 
part  of  the  system  or  fashion  of  clan  warfare  or  policy  in 
after  times,  where,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  that  every 
species  of  treachery  was,  not  only  adopted,  but  held  to 
be  justifiable. 

When  Haco  had  anchored  in  Gigha,  John  came  to 
meet  him,  in  a  single  ship,  accompanied  by  Bishop 
Thorgil,  and  without  any  precautions.  But  when,  on  a 
former  occasion,  he  had  consented  to  meet  Alexander  the 
second  at  Kerrera,  it  was  on  condition  that  four  Scottish 
Earls  should  pledge  their  honour  for  his  safe  return, 
whatever  the  event  of  the  negotiations  might  be.  This 
marks  a  striking  difference  between  the  manners,  or 
morals  of  the  two  courts;  as  his  situation  was  nearly  the 
same  with  respect  to  both,  though  holding  lands  of  greater 
value  under  the  Scottish  than  under  the  Norwegiau  crown, 
and  therefore  having  stronger  claims  to  its  good  faith  and 
protection.  John's  conduct  in  this  case  was  strictly 
honourable :  as,  although  pressed  by  Alexander  to  de- 
liver up  Cairnburgh  and  three  other  castles  which  he 
held  from  Haco,  with  the  promise  of  the  King's  favour, 
and  of  estates  in  Scotland  of  greater  value,  and  though 
much  urged  by  his  friends  and  relations  to  comply,  he 
persisted  in  refusing  to  break  his  oath  to  the  Norwegian 
king.    His  conduct  to  Haco  in  the  conference  at  Gigha^ 
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was  equally  firm  and  honourable;  refusing  to  join  him, 
dn  account  of  his  oath  to  the  King  of  Scotland,  and  cboos« 
ing  to  resign  the  lands  which  he  held  under  Norway, 
rather  than  break  his  allegiance  to  Alexander.  But  al- 
though having  this  subject  thus  in  his  power»  Haco  used 
neither  force  nor  treachery  to  procure  his  compliance^ 
not  even  dioosing  to  credit  the  imputations  of  rebellion 
and  disaffection  that  were  laid  to  his  charge,  until  he 
ishould  have  the  actual  experience  of  facts.  The  same 
mild  and  upright  conduct  marked  the  whole  of  bis  tran- 
sit through  the  isles ;  granting  written  protections  to  the 
churches  which  applied  for  theni,  dismissing  the  alarmed 
suppliants  from  various  quarters  in  peace>  and  removing 
the  apprehensions  which  they  had  justly  entertained  on 
account  of  their  late  rebellious  conduct.  In  the  same 
manner,  he  received  the  apologies  of  the  rebel  lords  of 
Isla  and  Cantyre,  Margad  and  Angus ;  countermanding 
the  intended  invasion  of  their  estates,  confirming  them  in 
their  lands,  and  being  content,  in  lieu  of  their  merited 
punishment,  with  a  supply  of  cattle  for  his  fleet.  When 
also  he  at  length  dismissed  John,  after  having  carried  him 
to  Arran,  he  loaded  him  with  rich  presents,  suffering  him 
to  remain  neutral,  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience^ 

It  is  remarked  in  a  general  manner,  in  the  historical 
sketch,  that  the  defeat  at  Largs  could  not  be  considered 
in  any  other  light  than  that  of  an  accidental  series  of  skir- 
mishes, caused  chiefly  by  the  injuries  which  the  Norwegians 
had  suffered  from  the  weather ;  and  not  as  a  battle,  decid- 
ing the  superiority  of  Scotland,  and  involving  the  cession 
of  the  islands.  So  far  indeed  is  that  from  being  the  fact, 
that  when  Haco  had  arrived  at  the  harbour  of  Tobermory 
in  his  return  northwards,  he  confirmed  Dugal  and  Allan 
in  their  estates,  gave  Bute  to  Rudri,  or  Roderick,  who  had 
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rebelled  against  Scotland  and  had  been  employed  as 
commander  in. the  invasicm  of  that  island,  and  also  gave* 
Arran  to  Margad.  Thus  even  the  two,  and  the  principal, 
islands  which  had  been  the  subject  of  negotiation  with 
Scotland,  and  the  immediate  cause  of  the  affair  of  Largs, 
remained  in  the  possession  of  Norway :  which  could  not 
h^ve  happened  had  the  success  of  the  Scots  in  this  action 
been  as  decisive  as  has  been  commonly  imagined,  and 
asserted  by  Scottish  historians.  So  far  indeed  was  the 
Norwegian  power  in  the  islands  from  having  been  shs&en 
by  these  losses,  that  the  event  of  Haco's  expedition  was  to 
regain,  and  once  more  to  settle  under  Norway,  all  that 
had  originally  been  acquired  by  Magnus  Barefoot. 

Though  it  is  well  known  that  the  earlier  northern  in- 
vaders of  Britain  and  Ireland  conducted  themselves  with 
great  cruelty,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  these  Ostmen, 
or  Easterlings,  were  not  a  people  living  under  a  regular 
government,  but  independent  and  fierce  pirates.  ''They 
were  the  Yikingr,  the  regular  sea  kings,  whose  home 
was,  literally,  on  the  deep;  pirateiB  by  trade,  without 
land  or  settled  abode,  and  occupied  in  ranging  the  seas 
for  plunder.  But  the  Norwegian  kings  in  after  times, 
and  their  subjects  equally,  committed  no  unnecessary 
atrocities ;  and  in  the  time  of  Haco,  as  I  have  already 
shewn,  j[^oDducted  themselves  according  to  the  received 
usages  of  civilized  warfare,  and  probably  with  not  much 
less  moderation  and  regularity  than  is  the  custom  of  our 
own  days.  That  they  exceeded  the  Scots  of  the  same  age 
in  civilization,  is  proved,  not  only  by  the  facts  abovemen- 
tioned,  but  by  other  circumstances  which  have  been  else- 
where narrated,  and  by  many  which  it  is  beyond  my 
limits  tp  enter  on ;  and  which,  as  no  such  parallel  or  con- 
clusion is  drawn  from  them  by  the  narrators,  are  the 
more  worthy  of  reliance.    In  the  invasion  of  the  isles  by 
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the  Earl  of  Ross,  in  the  time  of  Alexaader  Ae  second 
among  otfaer  cruelties,  the  Scots  destroyed  even  tbe  child- 
ren ;  lifting  them  on  the  points  of  their  spears,  and  then 
throwing  them  on  the  ground.  This  practice  had  long 
been  forbidden  in  Norway,  by  Olver,  who^  thence  ac- 
quired the  name  of  Barna-kall,  the  protector  of  infants. 
Thus  ako  when  Haco,  in  his  progress  to  Orkney,  had 
landed  at  Giafiord,  which  I  presume  to  be  Loch  Eribol, 
some  Scottish  prisoners  were  brought  io ;  one  of  whom 
he  detained  as  a  hostage,  while  he  suffered  the  others  to 
depart,  on  a  promise  that  they  would  bring  in  some  cattle. 
On  the  same  day,  nine  of  the  Norwegians  had  gone 
ashore/or  water,  seven  of  whom  Were  killed  by  the  na- 
tives; notwithstanding  which,  and  the  failure  of  the  for- 
mer party  in  perforniing  their  promise,  Haco  dismissed 
his  hostage  uninjured.  It  is  safe  to  conclude,  from  these 
facts,  and  from  other  circumstances  which  it  would  be 
tedious  and  unnecessary  to  state,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Western  islands  and  of  the  western  coast,  whether 
Highlanders,  (Celts,)  or  Norwegians,  were  a  far  more 
civilized  people  before  the  thirteenth  century,  than  we 
find  tbem  in  those  after  days,  when  they  had  split  into 
many  states  and  were  equally  free  of  the  controul  of 
Norway  and  of  Scotland. 

I  remaiiced  that  the  character  of  *^  Haco  the*  aged" 
himself,  seems  to  have  been  that  of  an  enlightened  and 
amiable  man.  On  various  occasions,  we  find  him  studi- 
ous of  the  comfort  and  accommodation  of  his  friends  and' 
warriOTs,  and  conforming  to  their  wishes,  even  when 
these  did  not  coincide  with  his  own  views.  At  all  times, 
the  Norwegian  nobles  seem  to  have  possessed  an  aristo-' 
cratical  influence,  but  of  a  far  different  nature  from  that 
of  the  turbulent  nobility  of  Scotland;  and  in  this  parti- 
cular instance,  the  king  and  his  people  appear  to  have 
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had  a  common  and  friendly  interest,  and  tobave  lired  to- 
gether like  brethren.  His  death,  which  took  place  in 
Orkney,  was  tedious,  and  his  nights  sleepless ;  and  he 
passed  his  weary  hours  in  listening  to  a  succession  of 
readers,  who  relieved  each  other  at  his  bedside.  When 
sensible  that  he  was  dying,  all  his  friends  were  sum- 
moned, and  each  of  them  kissed  him  as  he  took  his  leave 
for  eren 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  interest  could  we  ascertain 
the  nature  and  size  of  these  Norwegian  vessels,  and  of 
those  generally  used  at  that  period  in  the  Western  Isles. 
But  we  can  only  form  conjectures.  When  Haco  had  ar- 
rived at  Kerrera,  it  appears  that  he  had  a  hundred  ships, 
most  of  them  of  a  large  size,  and  well  provided  with  men 
and  arms.  The  general  dimensions  of  these  are  not 
stated,  but  those  of  his  own  vessel  may  be  conjectured 
from  some  of  the  particulars  that  are  related;  and  though 
it  should  have  been  the  largest,  it  will  convey  an  idea 
of  th«  nature  of  these  vessels,  which  seem  to  have  been 
of  three  kinds,  transports,  galleys,  or  long  ships,  and 
boats.  The  king's  ship  was  built  entirely  of  oak,  and 
ornamented  with  heads  of  dragons  beautifully  overlaid 
with  gold.  There  was  a  quarter  deck,  a  main  deck,  a 
fore  deck,  and  a  forecastle,  to  each  of  which  a  distinct  set 
of  officers  was  appointed,  and  there  were  twenty-seven 
banks  of  oars.  According  to  the  enumeration,  there  must 
have  been  200  men,  or  more,  and  upwards  of  thirty-four 
officers;  as  the  names  of  individuals  to  that  amount  are 
given,  besides  some  chamberlains  and  priests  who  are 
not  named.  All  else  that  we  can  discover  about  this 
vessel,  is,  that  she  had  eight  anchors ;  as  it  is  mentioned 
that,  in  the  g^le  at  Largs,  she  could  not  be  brought  up 
till  she  had  let  go  her  eighth,  or  sheet  anchor.  But  I 
need  not  pursue  further  that,  on  which  every  one,  from 
these  few  facts,  may  form  his  own  conjectures. 
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Havings  in  the  a^coant  of  the  Clyde  hereafter,  de- 
scribed the  lower  part  of  Loch  Long  as  far  as  it  required 
description,  I  have  only  now  to  notice  its  upper  extre- 
mity, so  enclosed  among  mountains  as  to  resentible  a 
fresh-water  lake,  and  only  to  be  recognised  as  an  arm  of 
the  sea,  at  low  water,  when  the  long  lines  of  brown 
weeds  betray  its  real  nature.    I  know  not  but  that  the 
first  view  of  this  spot  disappoints  those  who  have  just 
quitted  the  magnificent  scenes  of  Lodi  Lomond ;  sii^ple 
and  unpretending  as  it  is*    But  he  who,  after  spending  a 
few  hours  at  Arochar,  leaves  it  with  the  same  impression, 
may  proceed  to  Inveraray  as  fast  as  he  pleases,  for  he 
would  gain  nothing  by  a  longer  abod^*    He,  however, 
who  has  the  faculty  erf*  seeing  landscape  in  places  whare 
it  is  less  obvious  than  at  Luss  or  Stirling  Castle^  will 
easily  discover  that,  with  all  its  simplicity,  Loch  Long 
here  affords  itiany  beautiful  pictures,  and  in  a  style  of 
considerable  grandeur.  Putting  out  of  question*  the  Cob- 
ler,  the  form  of  which  is  fantastical  rather  .than  pleasing, 
the  general  character  of  the  mountains  is  no  less  pictu- 
resque than  simple  and  broad;  while,  being  sufficiently 
near  to  fill  the  eye,  they  give  to  the  landscape  a  fulness 
and  rii^ness  of  effect  not  often  found  in  lake  scenery, 
and  not  much  unlike  to  that,  of  the  upper  and  bolder 
parts  of  Loch  Lom<md.    The  fine  trees  which  surround 
the  inn,  and  the  picturesque  outlines  of  the  house  itself, 
form   middle  grounds,  at  once    various  aUd   rich^  'to 
diis  bold  distance ;  while  the  foregrounds,  where  theate 
is  an  incessant  variety  produced  by  the  sea  banks,  the 
trees,  the  mountain  torrents,  and   the  rocks,   possess 
that  happy  cong^ity  and  continuity  of  character,  which 
render  the  composition  of  these  pictures  as  perfect  and 
harmonious  as  they  are  numerous  and  striking*   Many  of 
the  landscapes  are,  however,  of  a  coy  disposition,  and 
will  not  be  found  without  some  study,  and  some  of  that 
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courtship  which  Natur^e^  true  to  her  imputed  sexual  cha- 
racter, delights  in  and  demands.  I  may  add  that  the 
whole  of  these  picttiresque  scenes  are  limited'  to  a  very 
small  space tabotit  the  bouse  of  Arochar;  nor  need  any 
one,  to  whom  this  is  the  sole  pursuit;  fbllow  the  margin 
of  the  water  downwards,  beyond  the  point  at  whi^l^  the 
hills  first  appear  to  lock  over  each  other ;  a  point  siti^tted 
nearly  opposite  to  the  house  of  Ardgartan.  I  may  also 
add  that  there  is  no  peculiar  interest  in  the  road  that  leads 
hence  to  the  CIyde»  though  it  offers  a  convenient  method 
of  terminating  a  tour  in  this  quarter. 

I  think  the  Highlanders  are  more  interested  in  the  act 
of  drawing,  and  more  civil  about  this  matter  than  tibe  peo- 
ple elsewhere.  That  is  a  consequence  of  their  general 
intelligence  and  politeness ;  nor  do  they  always  suppose, 
as  is  conmion  with  the  lower  classes,  that  you  are  making 
"  plans  of  the  country."  In  Jersey,  I  have  been  taken 
up  by  a  corporal  and  a  file  of  men,  and  introduced  to  the 
main  guard*  In  Cornwall,  I  have  been  marched  ten  miles 
to  a  justice  of  pe^ce,  as  a  horse  stealer.  In  the  same  lu- 
minous county,  I  have  been  taken  for  the  merry  Andrew 
and  distributor  of  drugs  to  a  quack  doctor.  In  Plymouth, 
I  have  been  carried  by  a  Frenchman  before  the  Port  Ad- 
miral. In  Wales,  a  jack-ass,  whom  I  met  in  the  ruins  of 
Lamphey,  was  the  only  person  who^seemed  to  take  ^ny  in- 
terest in  the  itiatter*  In  every  town  and  road  of  England, 
all  the  people  crowd  r6und  you ;  the  half  pressing  on 
your  shoulders  and  elbows,  and  the  remainder  standing 
right  in  front;  In  the  Highlands^  they  have  held  an  um- 
brella over  me  to  keep  off  the  rain,  smoothed  a  stone  for 
me  to  sit  on,  lent  a  hand  to  hold  down  the  leaves  of  my 
book  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  beggped  to  look  at  the  draw- 
ing when  it  was  done.  As  I  was  amusing  myself  here  with 
drawing  the  Cobler  among  a  crowd  of  herring  fishers. 
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one  of  them  who  had  been  very  intent  on  the  proceeding, 
said,  when  it  was  done,  "  I  wish  I  could  draw  like  you." 
I  remarked  that  herring  fishing  was  a  better  trade.  *^  I 
canna  think  that,"  was  the  reply.  I  assured  him  I  made 
nothing  of  it.  *^  That's  your  fault,"  said  the  fisherman  ; 
<^  if  I  could  draw  like  you,  I  would  make  money  of  it." 
So  would  I,  were  I  Parmenio. 

There  is  but  little  beauty  in  the  ride  round  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  Loch,  even  to  the  mouth  of  Glencro; 
although,  about  the  point  where  the  road  quits  the  water 
to  plunge  into  this  rude  defile,  there  are  some  striking 
shore  landscapes,  including  the  house  of  Ardgartan.  The 
sun  never  shone  on  a  brighter  vision  than  the  house  of 
Ardgartan  contained  in  our  younger  days:  doubtless, 
you  remember  it  well :  but  many  suns  have  rolled  over 
your  head  and  mine  since  that  time,  and  our  flaxen  locks, 
at  least,  no  longer  glitter  in  his  beams. 

But,  to  the  Cobler,  time  rolls  on  in  vain.  Still  he 
lifts  his  head  to  the  clouds,  defying  the  sun  and  the  storm ; 
still  he  hammers  at  his  last,  unmoved,  unchanged ;  look- 
ing down  from  his  proud  elevation  on  the  transitory  sons 
of  little  men,  reckless  as  his  noted  namesake,  of  the  tur- 
moils and  mutations  of  the  world  at  his  feet.  Absurd  as 
is  this  object,  the  resemblance  is  indeed  striking.  This 
name  is,  however,  modern :  as,  to  the  Highlanders,  this 
strange  hill  is  known  by  the  appellation  of  Arthur's  Seat, 
like  the  ponderous  guardian  of  your  own  smoky  and 
romantic  city.  Arthur,  who  has  a  mountain  and  a  seat 
also  in  Brecknockshire,  Cadair  Arthur,  as  well  as  a  castle 
in  Brittany,  has  been  a  puzzling  personage  at  all  times,  in 
all  his  characters  and  places,  since  Milton  and  Hume  are 
at  issue  even  about^  his  existence;  but  no  where  more 
than  on  this  s  de  of  Tweed.  The  south  of  Scotland  in- 
deed was  filled  with  his  fame,  while  the  romances  of  the 
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north  of  England  eren  place  his  court  at  Carlisle:  but 
how  did  he  obtain  a  throne  in  Glencro.  His  Queen 
crossed  me  formerly,  at  Alyth  and  Glamis ;  and  if  I  could 
not  solve  the  enigma  as  to  the  lady  and  her  ubiquity,  I 
am  not  a  whit  nearer  the  mark  here,  where  her  lord  is 
concerned.  If,  however,  Arthur  had  three  spouses,  all 
of  the  name  of  Gwenhwyfar,  then  indeed  Pennant  and 
Glamis  church-yard  may  be  right  still,  and  I  must  beg 
that  worthy  man's  pardon:  and  the  lady  who  lived  at 
Alyth,  is  not  the  lady  who  deviated  with  Sir  Launcelot 
and  took  the  veil  at  Ambresbury,  nor  the  lady,  if  that  be 
a  different  one,  whose  skull  was  found  by  Edward  Long- 
shanks,  and  preserved,  together  with  her  lord's,  as  a  relic. 
I  hope  that  you  have  a  theory  on  this  subject,  as  you  are 
in  honour  bound  to  have;  Perhaps  the  Arthur  of  Loch 
Long  is  Owen's  allegorical  personage,  and  not  he  who 
is  descended  from  the  Trojan  Brutus,  who  kept  a  round 
table,  had  a  frail  wife,  was  buried  at  Glastonbury,  born  at 
Tintagel,  conquered  all  Europe,  and  is  now  flying  about 
ijk  the  shape  of  a  raven.  If  so,  he  is  the  Great  Bear, 
Charles's  Wain;  the  Northern  Wain  of  our  Scandinavian 
ancestry,  the  chariot  of  Odin  or  Thor.  These  allegorical 
personages  are  very  convenient  on  occasion.  If  that  will 
not  do,  then,Arar,  in  the  ancient  British, signifies  a  hero; 
so  that  this  may  have  been  the  mountain  of  the  hero,  ge- 
nerically.  It  would  be  a  base  conclusion,  after  all  this 
learning,  to  suppose  it  had  been  named  after  some  mo- 
dern HighlandArter,or  Macarter,of  therace  of  Campbell. 
But  why  should  I  trouble  myself  about  what  is  not  the 
business  of  Davus:  as  my  concern  at  present  is  with  the 
mountain  itself,  not  with  its  godfathers  and  godmothers. 

It  is  well  worth  ascending :  and,  as  far  as  the  foot  of 
this  extraordinary  object,  the  ascent  is  not  difficult.  The 
resemblance  is  preserved  in  all  its  integrity,  even  to  the 
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form  is  there  -almost  obliterated  by  the  magnificence  of 
these  boldrocksy  towering  high  above,  and  perched,  like 
the  stiU  more  noble  Scuir  of  Egg,  on  the  utmost  ridge  of 
the  mountain.    The  effect  here  is  truly  grand ;  from  the 
extent,  no  less  than  from  the  altitude,  of  these  cliffs,  and 
from  the  beauty  and  breadth  of  style  which  render  these 
rocks  a  stiidy  for  a  painter.     In  one  sende,  however,  it  was 
my  misfortune  to  have  a  day  of  bright  sunshine :  for  I 
can  easily  conceive  the  romantic  effects  this  object  would 
assume,  if  seen,  as  I  have  seen  the  rock  of  Egg,  amid 
the  driving  mists  and  among  the  wild  and  changing  clouds 
of  a  stormy  sky.    Even  amidst  all  the  glaring  and  un« 
poetical  truth  of  a  full  sun  and  an  azure  heaven,  it  was 
almost  a  scene  of  enchantment,  like  the  work  of  a  magi-* 
cian ;  the  castle  of  the  gigantic  genius  of  the  mountain 
and  of  the  wide  spread  and  wonderful  landscape  beneath* 
An  English  s^avant,  whom  I  met  in'  Glencro,  was  nearly 
of  the  same  opihion.    **  Whose  castle  is  that :  the  fellow 
must  be  a  d — -— d  fool  to  build  it  so  high." 

There  is  a  tradition  that  the  heir  of  the  Campbells  of 
this  country,  was  obliged  to  seat  himself  on  its  loftiest 
peak,  and  that,  in  default  of  this  heroic  deed^  his  lands 
passed  to  the  next  heir.  I  had  no  lands  to  inherit  or  lose, 
no  tenement  but  the  uncertain  lease  of  a  worthless  car- 
case, but  was  resolved  to  place  it  as  high  ai^  ever  did  a 
Campbell.  Not,  however,  to  boast  of  more  courage  than 
was  really  my  own,  I  could  not  well  shun  the  honour; 
for  I  found  myself,  unwarily,  in  that  position,  common 
enough  in  these  cases,  where  it  was  easier  to  ascend  than 
to  go  downwards.  This  clambering  of  mountains  is  not 
unlike  that  moral  clambering  whidi  leads  us  on,  occa- 
sionally, to  a  descent  equally  involuntary  and  rapids 
Whatever  the  feet  may  be  in  this  latter  case^  it  is  often 
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much  ettuEiier  to  ascend  a  mountain  acclivity  tban  to  des- 
cend it:  the  labor  et  opus  is  to  go  down  hill;  and' the 
steeper  and  the  more  difficult  the  ascent,  somiich  greater 
is  the  necessity  of  ascending.  We  feel  an  imaginary 
security  in  the  next  step  which  we  have  not  in  the  pre- 
sent; but  when  we  have  attained  it,  all  the  danger  still 
lies  downwards,  and  still  we  hope  for  a  surer  and  a  firmer 
footing  on  the  next  shelf  or  the  next  tuft  of  grass.  Thus 
clambering,  and  thus  moralizing,  I  reached  the  summit 
of  the  ridge,  and  found  myself  astride  on  this  rocky 
saddle,  with  one  foot  in  Loch  Long  and  the  other  in 
Glencro:  in  the  very  position,  doubtless,  of  the  bold 
Campbell's  bold  heir.  There  is  a  pride  and  a  pleasure 
in  surmounting  difficulties,  even  when  there  is  no  one 
present  to  applaud. 

I  wa^  surprised  to  find  the  summit  so  acute  and  so 
narrow.  It  was  the  bridge  Al  Sirat,  the  very  razor's 
blade  over  which  the  faithful  are  to  walk  into  Paradise. 
But  it  was  a  magnificent  scene ;  and,  secure  in  my  ele« 
vated  seat,  I  could  contemplate  it  without  anxiety  or  feiuv 
The  difis  themselves  form  a  set  of  objects  at  once  sublime 
and  picturesque ;  and,  most  of  all,  that  square  mass  at 
the  western  extremity,  which  rises,  in  lofty  and  broad 
magnificence,  to  a  height  of  200  feet  or  more,  like  a  gig^n" 
tic  tower  rooted  on  the  tfu)uiitatn's  bn>wi  These  huge 
masseis  of  rock,  equally  grand  in  style  and  powerful  in 
their  effi^t,  give  this  an  advantage  over  most  of  the  moun-* 
tain  views  which  I  have  seen  in  Scotland,  by  the  wonder- 
ful foregtounds  whidi  they  affiord;  but  the  surrounding 
and  distant  scenery  is  also  various  and  splendid.  To  the 
sea  of  mountains  eastward  and  northward,  among  which 
Ben  Lomond  towers,  distinguished  from  all  the  rest,  and 
to  the  bright  gleaming  waters  of  Loch  Cateran  and  Loch 
Lomond,  beyond  which  even  Stirling  is  recognised,  suc-^ 
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ceeds,  to  the  west,  the  wild  cbastil  of  Grlencro,  on  which 
we  look  down,  a  tremendous  depth  below.  Beneath, 
stretches' the  whole  sinuous  extent  of  Loch  Long;  wind- 
ing j>right  beneath  our  feet,  and  prolonged  between  its 
mountain  boundaries  till  it  reaches  the  Clyde  and  the 
sea.  The  glittering  courses  of  the  Grare  Loch,  of  Loch 
Goil,  and  of  Loch  Fyne,  add  to  the  variety  and  bril- 
liancy of  this  landscape  map;  and  we  pursue  the  Clyde 
through  all  its  boundaries,  displaying  on  its  wide  ex- 
panse the  well-recognised  Cumbrays,  the  lofty  rock  of 
Ailsa,  and  the  rude  mountains  of  Arran;  whOe,  beyond 
all,  I  could  distinguish  what  appeared  to  be  the  island  of 
Mull. 

Glencro,  with  its  continuation  Glen  Kinglas,  has  na- 
turally attracted  the  attention  of  the  general  body  of 
travellers;  as  it  is  the  only  valley  of  this  peculiarly 
wild  character  which  lies  in  the  course  of  the  ordinary 
tours.  Yet  it  is  very  uninteresting:  rude,  without  gran- 
deur or  beauty  of  any  kind,  and  nearly  as  void  of  variety 
as  of  magnificence  or  grace.  The  prolonged  simplicity 
of  Glen  Kinglas,  is,  in  my  own  estimation,  far  more  strik- 
ing than  the  rudeness  of  Glencro ;  though,  in  neither,  is 
there  any  thing  capable  of  making  a  strong  impreission 
on  the  mind,  and,  certainly,  nothing  picturesque.  The 
single  point  where  the  road  attains  the  highest  elevation, 
well  known  for  its  resting  place  and  often-quoted  in- 
scription, is,  perhaps,  the  only  striking  one  along  the 
whole  line ;  though  the  small  lake,  surrounded  by  rude 
and  misshapen  hills  and  rocks,  has  neither  beauty  nor 
interest.  At  the  termination,  of  Glen  Kinglas,  the  inn  of 
Cairiidhu  introduces  us  to  Loch  Fyne  and  to  disappoint- 
ment. 

To  me,  at  least,  it  was  disappointment  at  my  first 
visit;  and,  instead  of  improving  on  the  second,  at  each  time 
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I  have  revisited  it  the  disappointment  has  been  greater 
I  ought  to  be  in  the  wrongs  nevertheless,  as  no  place  is 
more  talked  of  or  more  visited  than  Inveraray.  But  how 
is  it  possible  we  should  all  agree  on  these  and  similar 
matters,  when  a  man  finds  it  sometimes  difficult  enough 
to  agree  with  himself;  as,  if  he  keeps  a  journal  of  hjs  tra-> 
vels  during  successive  years,  he  assuredly  will.  What 
chance  is  there  that  half  a  dozen  difi^erent  persons,  labour- 
ing under  the  various  accidents  of  dullness,  wit,  inexpe- 
rience, study,  watchfulness,  inattention,  learning,  igno- 
rance, besides  the  other  more  casual  incidents,  of  rain, 
siiiishine,  good  humour,  bad,  before  dinner,  after,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  toothach  and  other  aches,  should  agree; 
and  what  wonder  is  it  that  we  do  not  always  agree  wiA 
ourselves,  when  we  are  not  always  ourselves.  At  any 
rate,  let  us  not  quarrel  about  the  beauties  of  Inveraray, 
biit  recollect  the  elegant  apologue  of  Jack  Sprat. 

But  if  I  am  in  a  right  minority,  then  the  multitude  is 
wrong,  as  happens  occasionally  in  other  matters  than  their 
judgment  of  picturesque  beauty.  And  this  is  probably 
true,  when  the  praises  which  are  lavished  on  this  place  and 
on  Taymouth,  are  withheld  from  Killin,  and  Dunkeld, 
and  Drununond  castle,  and  Blair,  and  Kinrara,  and  the 
Tumel,  and  a  hundred  other  places  which  have  had  na 
advocate,  which  have  not  been  puffed  into  fame.  If  there 
are  places  which  are  deservedly  admired,  it  is  not  because 
their  beauties  have  been  discovered  by  these  admirers, 
but  because,  like  Inveraray,  they  have  been  written  into 
notice;  Loch  Cateran^by  y9urself,  and  Loch  Lomond  and 
others  by  a  numerous  herd  of  tourists.  But  it  is  the  same, 
in  this  case,  for  men  as  for  lakes  and  mountains.  It  is  a 
mistake  of  the  heathen  goddess  that  she  goes  before  with 
her  truinpet,  instead  of  following  in  the  rear  of  performi- 
ance.    Thus  the  various  wonders  of  the  day  are    blown 
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inlo  notice;  id  science  as  in  lilemtare;  in  tdehts  as  in— - 
what  not ;  it  is  all  the  same* 

I  know  no  term  by  which  I  can  so  well  cfawacterize 
the  style  of  Loch  Fyne  from  Caimdhu  to  Inveraray,  as 
meanness.  There  is  wood  at  Ardldnglfts,  and  there  is  a 
profusion  of  it  at  Inveraray ;  bat,  excepting  those  places, 
tlie  hills  are  mde  and  bmre.  Even  rudeness  and  bareness 
may  however  be  beautiful,  as  they  are  at  Loch  Long,  pro* 
vided  the  forms  and  the  outlines  are  fine.  But  there  are 
no  such  redeeming  beauties  here.  The  form  of  the  water, 
the  form  of  the  hills,  the  shores,  the  outline,  all  is  tame, 
though  lofty,  and,  though  rugged,  deformed.  And  this 
is  as  true  of  Inveraray  itself  as  of  ail  that  surrouikb  it. 
The  hill  of  Dun  y  quaich  is  the  only  characteristic  feature 
it  possesses,  and  that  is  rather  an  object  than  a  beauty^ 
The  style  of  the  house,  or  castle,  could  not  weH  be  worse: 
a  heavy .  solid  square,  one  story  of  which  is  absurdly 
sacrificed  by  being  sunk  within  the  ground,  bearing  a 
sort  of  double  casino ;  as  if,  in  succession,  the  three  parts 
bad  been  protruded^oneout  of  the  other,  like  a  telescope, 
or  as  if  the  whole,  had,  like  the  Santa  Casa,  flown,  no  soe 
knows  whence,  to  idight  on  the  top  of  this  ponderous 
mass,  itself  pitched  naked  on  a  green  lawn.  The  praise 
of  magnificence,  in  point  of  extent,  and  wood,  and  weidth, 
must  however  be  allowed  to  the  parks  or  pleasure  grounds. 
But  that  is  all.  Nothing  here  displays  that  character 
which  we  should  expect  in  an  alpine  country :  and  that 
splendour  which  results  from  their  space  and  Aeir  prc^ib- 
si<m  of  fine  trees,  though  it  would  render  the  pleasure-* 
grounds  of  Inveraray  a  noble  domain  in  an  open  country 
like  England,  is  here  insufficient  to  atone  for  the  utter 
want  of  that  picturesque  beauty  which  we  are  entided  to 
expect  among  the  mountains  of  the  Highliuids,  and  which 
we  meet  almost  wherever  we  go.     The  present  building, 
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I  need  s^weely  say,  i»  modern ;  but  tbe  iBtp^  of  iprbicb  jut 
18  bailt  is  not  potstooe,  as  19  coounonly  said,  but  a  soft  va^ 
ri^y  ^  mioBceofis  slate,  approsiehiiif  to  tb^  talc  slate  of 
moeralogists.  There  w^9  an  ancient  castle  b^e  pripr  to 
1460f  b|it  it  bas  longsipee  disaj^^iear^* 

It  WAS  not  very  longmce,  tbat  I  was  in  a  company, 
wbere  a  gentleman,  d^scribiiig  Inye|»ray,mention^d,  as  if 
inddentaJly,  that  tbe  castle  was  built  of  lapis  lazuli* 
The  company  stared,  particularly  as  he  was  what  is  called 
«  man  of  science^  and  had  been  talking  about  rocks  and 
minerals.  In  hopes  of  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  re** 
calling  bis  malaprop  blund^,  which  was  obvious  enough, 
I  wbisperedtbe  w^rd  oUairis;  to  which  tbe  dignified  an'* 
8w«r  was,  '^  you  must  giv^  me  leave,  sir^  to  und^r^tand 
these  things,  as  tbi^  is  a  subject  to  wbich  I  have  paid  p^f'^ 
ticular  f^tention.'^  The  argument  was  unanswerajble,  and 
lapis  lazuli  it  nsmained.  I  have  been  for  mom  time  watpb* 
iag  for  the  publication  of  this  pbilosopber's  tmveli^;  bul 
it  is  probable  tbat  the  priniter's  devil  will  interpose  to  pre* 
vent  the  catastrophe  of  the  lapis  lazuli^  This  class  iof 
people  nevertheless  does  write  books,  and  we  read  th^m:^ 
likev  Macaul^,  whom  I  have  elsewhere  mentioned,  aii4 
who  found  that  St.  Kilda  was  6000  feet  high.  He  was 
equally  fitted  for  tm  observer  and  z>  traveller,  with  whom 
J  wasd^ng  not  very  long  ago.  There  was  a  white  lilac 
tree  in  full  bloom  opposite  the  window,  which  be  must 
have  seen  on  eveiy  summer  day  of  fak  li^,  for  many 
years  before.  **  You  oannot^coaceive'^  said  be  '^  what  a 
beantifiil  purple  that  will  be  in  a  we^." 

As  I  have  elsewhere  noticed  Ibe  r^nmnder  of  I^ocb 
Fyne,  hence  to  the  sea,  I  may  now  conduct  you  to  Glen- 
ordiy ;  accessible  from  this  quarter,  as  well  as  from  Kil* 
lin  «ad  by  the  way  of  Tyndrum.  There  is  nothing 
nemarkable  it)  the  vaUey  of  Crlj^n  Am,  nor  throughout 
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thiig  ride  of  twelve  miles,  till  we  gein  sight  of  Glenorehy 
itself.  And  that  I  may  here  dismiss  the  greater  portion 
of  Loch  Awe  and  of  the  country  through  which  it  extends, 
I  may  as  well  add,  that  almost  the  only  interesting  part 
of  this  lake  is  that  which  lies  between  its  apper  extremity, 
in  Glenorehy,  and  its  exit,  which,  contrary  to  the  usual 
rule  in  our  lakes,  is  at  its  side,  and  not  very  far  from  this 
extremity.  To  the  mere  traveller,  there  is  no  iuduce- 
inent  to  pursue  this  long  lake  throughout  its  exten- 
sive course ;  as  it  lies  in  a  dull  and  uniqteresting  tract  of 
country. 

In  approaching  from  Inveraray,  the  first  views  of  the 
lake  are  very  striking,  and,  I  may  add,  equally  mi^i- 
ficent  and  wild.  They  are  very  different  m  character 
from  those  which  occur  in  approaching  from  Tyndrum; 
the  water  appearing  to  be  a  confined  basin  enclosed 
among  lofty  mountains,  rude  and  ravage  in  their  aspect, 
but  lofty  and  grand ;  filling  at  once  the  eye  and  the  pic- 
tiire,  and,  literally,  towering  to  the  clouds.  It  is  the 
elevated  ridge  of  Cruachan  which  fonns  the  distant  boun* 
dary:  majestic  and  simple,  and  throwing  its  dark  sha- 
dows on  the  water,  which,  spacious  as  we  know  it  to  be, 
seems  almost  lost  amid  the  magnitude  of  the  surrounding 
objects.  The  castle  of  Kilchum,  hence  a  mere  spot  in 
the  landscape,  adds  much  to  the  sublimity  of  the  effect, 
as  affording  a  scale  and  an  object  of  comparison. 

Tyndrum,  the  ramifying  point  of  the  road  to  Glenco, 
is  noted,  only  for  the  dreary  aspect  of  its  position,  and, 
if  it  is  not  changed  since  my  day,  for  its  unspeakable 
badness  and  dirt  as  an  imi.  This  is  a  base  remark:  but 
I  only  follow  the  example  of  all  my  predecessors.  What 
would  modern  travellers  do,  without  an  inn  to  abuse. 
And  then,  when  I  have  found  three  bad  inns,  why  should 
I  not  say  that  all  the  Highland  inns  are  bad.    Here  too  I 
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am  borne  oat  by  iEibaiidaiit  examples :  and  besides,  this  i^ 
the  exact  mode  of  philosophizing  laid  down  by  my  Lord 
Bacon ;  which  proceeds  to  generalization  from  a  few  sim- 
ple facts.  He  who  does  not  find  comfort,  even  at  Tyn- 
dram,  must  learn  to  make  it:  and  if  it  is  on  this  and  such 
like  things  that  he  has  pinned  his  happiness,  let  him  stay 
at  home ;  in  Portsoken  ward,  or  elsewhere.  The  lead  min^ 
in  its  neighbourhood  was  never  very  productive,  and  has 
been  wrought,  and  again  abandoned,  at  difierent  times^ 
as  the  price  of  the  metal  has  fluctuated. 

Pennant,  whose  general  accuracy  I  need  not  here 
praise,  as  I  shall  often  have  occasion  to  do  so,  thought  fit 
to  imagine,  I  know  not  why,  that  Tyndrum  was  the  highest 
inhabited  land  in  Scotland;  I  think  he  says  Britain, for  I 
have  not  his  book.  It  would  be  easy  to  shew  him  many 
houses  in  far  more  elevated  positions,  in  his  own  princi- 
pality; and,  in  Scotland,  there  are  numerous  inhabited 
places  which  far  surpass  it  in  elevation.  Dalwbinnie  ex,- 
ceeds  Tyndrum  by  many  hundred  feet ;  as  does  Garva 
more,  together  with  many  situations  in  Badenoch.  Boles- 
kine,  and  an  extensive  tract  of  inhabited  land  about  the 
sources  of  the  Nairn,  are  much  higher;  and,  about  Blair 
in  AthoU,  corn  is  cultivated,  both  on  the  skirts  of  Ben- 
y-gloe  and  above  the  pass  of  Killicrankie,  at  a  far  more 
considerable  altitude.  It  is  the  same  in  Glen  Isla,  and  in 
many  other  places  along  the  whole  southern  ridge  of  the 
Highland  mountains:  the  Duke  of  AthoH's  house  at 
Fealairis  probably  not  much  less  than  a  thousand  feet 
higher :  but  I  need  not  extend  an  enumeration  that  might 
easily  be  quadrupled. 

If  no  one  would  willingly  go  to  Tyndrum  a  second 
time,  or  remain  there  an  hour,  so,  no  one  will,  from  choice, 
take  the  road  from  this  point  to  the  King's  house  and 
Gienco,  which  is  dreary  in  the  extreme^    Loch  Tulla 
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makes  no  kiiid  of  dtonemetH  for  theliideotii  btankpre^ 
sented  by  the  temaindet  df  the  tray  o^er  Baadnacboag'^ 
or  the  Black  Moutit,  and  for  the  dreary  racancy  of  the 
moor  of  Ranooch^  iJlong  the  margin  of  which  it  is  con- 
ducted. If  there  be  any  advantage  in  Tyndrum  and  its 
billing  deserts^  it  is  that  of  rendering  the  first  view  of 
the  rale  of  Glenorchy  and  of  Loch  Awe  more  acceptable. 
Hat  vie^  forms  a  fiiie  landscape^  more  varions,  thongh 
less  grand^  than  the  first  sight  of  the  lake  from  the  In- 
veraray road,  and  deriving  from  the  towet  of  the  cborch^ 
bad  as  is  its  style^  an  air  of  civilization  the  more  striking 
from  its  contrast  with  the  preceding  blaA»  The  inn  of 
Dalmatly  is  a  convenient  station  for  Aose  who  are  desir* 
ous  of  mastering  all  the  beauties  of  this  noble  valley, 
which  may  astmredly  be  reckoned  among  the  most  at- 
tractive spots  of  the  Highlands. 

Of  all  the  civil  and  politi<$al  usages  of  th^  Highland 
inns/ 1  perceived  Aat  the  one  which  most  surprised  the 
London  companion  whom  I  had  on  one  occasion^  was  the 
very  kingly  and  courtly  practice  of  keeping  a  IfboL  The 
Davie  Gellatly  at  the  court  of  Dalmally,  seemed  to  be 
kept  partly  for  the  purpose  of  sweeping  the  courts  and 
partly,  I  suppose,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  courtiers 
and  the  guests  i  unless  there  were  better  reasons  in  the 
raggedness  of  his  nether  garments  and  the  club  which  he 
wore  in  reseniblance  of  Hercules,  whose  duty  dso  he  pei^^ 
formed  in  the  stable.  He  of  Tyanailt,  might  have  sat  as 
a  modd  for  the  god  Anubis;  wearing  his  arms  by  hk 
sid^  with  the  most  inveterate  perpendicularity,  and 
always  moving  both  together  as  if  they  had  been  copied 
fSnsm  a  parallel  ruler.  But  the  varieties  here  are  infinite. 
It  is  a  branch  of  the  human  species  indeed,  well  worth 
studying,  and  which  has  not  yet  met  with  half  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves;  though  you  have  given  it  a  good-na- 
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tured  push  yourself  iu  the  poetical  Davie.  There  was 
another  here,  a  merry  fool,  who,  had  he  been  well  rubbed 
down  and"  decorated  with  a  cap  and  a  bauble,  might  have 
procured  a  place  at  a  higher  court  than  the  miry  court  of 
Tyanuilt,  in  the  olden  time.  I  cannot  discover  that  any  . 
particular  worship  is  now  here  paid  to  this  much  neg- 
lected race,  as  of  yore ;  but  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that 
some  latent  wisdom  is  thought  to  lie  hid  under  the  ob- 
vious deficiency  of  it;  as,  in  the  world  at  large,  a  want  of 
common  sense  is  ordinarily  held  to  conceal  sense  too  deep 
for  vulgar  use  and  every  day  wear. 

Whatever  g^randeur  and  variety  the  lake  may  here 
derive  from  the  lofty  mountains  by  which  it  is  surrounded » 
from  its  fine  expanse,  and  from  the  bold  and  various 
character  of  its  margin,  Kilchum  castle  forms  its  leading 
object  and  chief  attraction;  producing,  in  itself,  many 
fine  pictures,  and  being  the  principal  feature  of  many 
more.  In  the  Western  Highlands,  at  least,  it  claims  the 
pre-eminence,  no  less  from  its  ms^nitude  and  the  inte- 
grity of  the  ruins,  than  from  the  very  picturesque  arrange- 
ments of  the  building;  nor  indeed  has  it  many  rivals  in 
the  country  at  large.  If  there  is  nothing  very  marked 
in  the  style  of  its  architecture,  the  lines  and  masses  are 
finely  disposed,  and  the  irregularity  of  its  form  causes  it 
to  appear  under  a  great  variety  of  picturesque  aspects. 
At  the  same  time,  the  various  and  bold  back-grounds 
produced  by  the  surrounding  hills,  and  the  fine  sheet  of 
water  in  which  it  is  nearly  insulated,  serve  to  add,  ma- 
terially, both  to  the  beauty  and  the  number  of  these 
landscapes. 

It  is  not  recorded,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  that  the 
rocky  elevation  on  which  it  stands  was  ever  an  island  in 
the  lake.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this;  whether 
the  building  was  originally  erected  on  the  island,  or  only 
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aft^r  it  had  become  a  peninsula.  The  flat  and  Iride 
meadow  which  now  connects  it  with  the  higher  shore,  is 
evidently  allnyial,  even  now  subject  to  inundation,  and 
obviously  rescued,  at  no  very  remote  period,  from  the 
•water.  This  has  probably  been  the  result  of  two  distinct 
operations:  the  one  being  a  gradual  elevation  of  the  bot- 
ti>m  of  the  lake  at  this  part,  from  the  deposits  of  mud, 
and  the  other  being  the  deepening  of  the  bed  of  the  Awe 
by  the  action  of  the  river,  causing  a  partial  drainage  of 
the  water.  Whether  that  bed  might  not  yet  be  further 
deepened  by  art,  so  as  to  rescue  much  more  land  in  the 
same  manner,  is  a  question  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
•been  examined  as  its  importance  merits. 

The  date  of  Kilchurn  castle  is  1440 ;  having  been  built 
while  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who  was  a  Knight  Templar, 
was  absent  at  the  crusade.  While  it  bespeaks  a  degree 
of  architectural  taste,  such  as  it  is,  and  of  splendour,  un- 
usual in  Scotland  at  that  period,  it  is  also  an  evidence  of 
the  opulence  of  this  ancient  family.  That  opulence  is  ren- 
dered more  striking  by  the  number  of  castles  possessed 
by  his  son,  the  next  Sir  Colin,  named  Dhu ;  consisting 
of  Finlarig,  Taymouth,  Dochart,  Bercaldine,  and  two 
others  whose  names  I  cannot  at  this  moment  recollect,  as 
well  as  by  the  great  extent  of  that  property  which  now 
belongs  to  the  title  of  Breadalbane.  Kilchurn  was  gar- 
risoned in  1745;  and  it  would  be  a  stigma  on  its  present 
and  late  owners  that  it  should  have  been  aUpwed  to  fall 
to  decay,  were  it  possible  to  maintain  and  occupy  all  the 
ancient  buildings  on  an  estate  of  such  enormous  extent. 
On  Innis  Fraoch,  elsewhere  noticed  as  the  region  of  one 
of  the  Highland  fairy  tales,  there  are  also  the  ruins,  now 
trifling,  of  a  castle  whidi  is  said  to  have  been  a  royal 
4>ne,  and  to  have  been  g^nted  by  Alexander  III  to 
Mac  Naughtane,  on   the  condition  of  entertaining  the 
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King  whenever  he  should  pass  that  way.  Two  other  snidl 
islands  in  this  lake,  are  also  marked  by  ancient  ruins : 
Innis  Hail,  as  the  seat  of  a  nunnery  of  the  Cistercian 
order,  and  Innis  Eraith,  containing  the  remainfs  of  a 
chapel. 

The  hereditary  family  of  blacksmiths,  Mac  Nab,  that 
sempiternal  artist  who,  like  the  Lama,  never  dies,  and  the 
tombs  of  Glenorchy  burying  ground,  have  so  often  been 
described  by  all  the  tourists,  that  I  may  safely  pass  them 
oyer.  Not  so  the  magnificent  scenery  which  occurs  before 
entering  the  rugged  and  deep  pass  of  Loch  Awe,  where 
the  road  winds  high  along  the  face  of  the  hill  amid  over- 
hanging woods  and  rocks,  looking  down  over  the  sum* 
mits  of  the  oaks  on  the  black  and  deep  water  far  below. 
The  remainder  of  the  pass,  conducting  the  road  and  the 
river,  is  singularly  wild;  particularly  near  the  bridge 
which  is  here  thrown  across  this  boisterous  and  rude 
river.  Here  was  fought  the  celebrated  action  between 
Bruce  and  John  Lord  of  Lorn ;  the  ratification,  if  not  the 
original  cause,  of  the  downfal  of  that  great  family,  for- 
merly noticed.  This  chief  had  taken  the  side  opposed  to 
Bruce,  and  the  impulse  on  the  part  of  the  king  seems  to 
have  been  revetage,  as  he  had  already  gained  the  con- 
tested ascendancy.  A  detached  party  of  archers  having 
taken  a  conimanding  position  on  the  hill,  annoyed  the 
Argyll  men  so  much  that  they  retreated;  and,  having 
attempted  in  vain  to  break  down  the  bridge  across  the 
Awe,  they  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  John 
escaped  by  means  of  his  boats  on  the  lake.  This  defeat 
argues  little  for  the  military  tactics  of  John  and  his  fol- 
lowers ;  as  the  pass  of  Loch  Awe  might  easily  be  de- 
fended by  a  handful  of  men  against  a  very  superior  force : 
it  is  a  stronger  position  than  even  Killicrankie. 

There  is  no  longer  any  beauty  after  arriving  at  Tyan- 
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mit,  which  forms  the  intennediate  stdge  to  Oban,  and  isr^ 
at  the  same  time,  the  alehoose  of  the  workmen  employed 
at  the  iron  furnaces  of  Bunawe.  As  here  also  I  have 
arriyed  at  the  spot  which  I^  shall  reach  hereafter,  from 
another  quarter,  I  need  proceed  no  further  in  tKe  descrip- 
tion of  the  country  round  Oban.  This  is  the  mosi  con- 
venient place  whence  to  ascend  Cruachan,  though  still  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  its  base.  While  strolli^ 
about  these  wild  moors,  my  eye  was  caught  by  a  huge 
erect  stone,  which  I  concluded  to  be,  of  course,  the  grey 
stone  of  Ossian,  or  Carril,  or  Rhyno,  or  of  scmie  of  the 
bards  or  heroes  ofold»  Ko;  it  was  the  monument  of  a 
hero  to  whom  even  Fingal  must  bend ;  whose  deeds  have 
eclipsed  those  of  the  Cnchullins  and  the  Oscars  and  of 
the  Norwegian  ploughers  of  the  deep.  It  was  an  obelisk 
to  Nelson,  erected  by  the  labours  of  Ae  workmen  of 
Bunawe.  Of  all  the  monuments  which  hare  been 
placed  to  this  great  name,  there  is  not  one,  of  which 
the  effect  is  so  striking :  striking,  from  its  very  rudeness, 
and  from  the  simplicity  of  the  testimony,  from  the  con* 
dition  of  those  who  erected  it,  and  from  its  unexpected 
occurrence  in  this  wild  and  vacant  country,  which  we 
might  fancy  the  sound  of  his  deeds  had  never  reached. 
It  was  here  indeed  that  I  could  feel  that  his  name  had 
gone  out  into  all  lands;  while  the  huge,  grey  and  rude 
fragment,  lifting  its  head  among  these  wild  mountains, 
the  scenes  of  the  exploits  of  the  heroes  of  oAer  days, 
seemed  already  to  have  ranked  him  among  the  worthies 
of  the  past  and  poetical  ages,  a  name  long  <x>n$ecrated  to 
history;  as  it  is  a  name  which  will  descend  to  posterity 
till  these  rocks  and  mountains  shall  pass  away. 

I  was  amused  with  the  disappointment  of  the  fierce 
antiquary  who  happened  to  accompany  me.  He  had  ex- 
pected to  find  it  a  Druidical  monument,  and  had  scram- 
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bled  over  bog*  and  faeatb  with  mach  energy  to  reacb  iu 
When  he  bad  attained  4t^  he  titnied  round  with  great  con- 
tempt ;  not  deigning  Another  look.  Am  if  it  was  the  osly 
merit  in  the  eyes  of  these  learned  personages  to  possess 
none;  the  only  fame^  to  retain  no  records  He  must  bare 
been  a  powerful  Druid  or  a  formidable  Celt,  let  his  stone 
be  shewn  where  it  may,  who  has  lived  to  better  purposes 
and  higher  feme  than  Nelson ;  whose  name  shall  descend 
louder  and  further  to  posterity.  He  must  have  per- 
Ibrmed  other  deeds  than  ev^  the  poetical  Fingal,  if  his 
arm  has  been  in  more  batdes  than  that  of  Nelson,  if  the 
nations  have  been  more  bumbled  beneath  it.  Thean- 
tiqusury  who  shall  succeed  to  my  friend  a  thousand  years 
hence,  will  not  turn  his  back  on  the  stone  of  the  mighty 
warrior  which  lifts  its  grey  head  on  the  skirts  of  Cruachan* 
The  ascent  of  Cruachan  is  tedious,  but  not  difficult; 
and,  from  its  position  no  less  than  its  altitude^  it  presents 
some  of  the  finest  and  most  extensive  mountain  views  in 
Scotland.  Compared  to  Ben  Lomond  it  is  a  giant  ^  and 
'  its  grasp  is  no  less  gigfantic.  From  the  bold  granite  preci- 
pice q(  its  sharp  and  rugged  summit,  which  is  literally 
a  poitit,  we  look  down  its  red  and  furrowed  sides  into  the 
upper  part  of  Loch  Etive  and  over  this  magnificent  group 
of  mountains,  which,  extending  northward  and  east- 
ward, display  one  of  the  finest  landscapes  of  inere 
mountains  in  the  Highlands.^  Its  commanding  position 
not  only  enables  us  thus  to  bring  under  our  feet  the  whole 
of  this  g^oup  as  far  as  Appin  and  Glenco,  and  even  to 
Ben  Nevis,  but  opens  a  view  of  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
ocean  of  mountains,  reaching  from  Rannoch  as  fer  as  Ben 
Lawers  and  Ben  Lompnd,  and,  beyond  them,  to  lands 
which  only  cease  to  be  visible  because  they  at  length 
blend  with  the  sky.  So  marked  also  are  theii^  characters, 
so  rocky  and  precipitous  their  summits,  and  so  varied 
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their  forrai^  that  this  landsdsipe  excels,  in  variety  as  in'pic- 
turesque  character,  all  other  landscapes  of  mere  mountains, 
excepting  perhaps  that  from  Ben  Lair  in  Rossshire.  The 
view  which  it  yields,  of  the  opener  country,  is  not  much 
inferior  to  that  from  Ben  Lawers,  if  indeed  it  is  inferior ; 
and,  in  this  respect,  it  can  only  be  compared  with  thai 
mountain  and  Ben  Lotnond.  While  it  looks  down  on  the 
long  sinuosities  of  Loch  Awe  and  over  the  irregular 
lands  of  Lorn,  bright  with  its  numerous  lakes,  it  displays 
all  the  splendid  bay  of  Oban  and  the  Linnhe  Loch,  with 
Jura,  Isla,  and  all  the  other  islands  of  this  coast:  com- 
manding, besides,  the  horizon  of  the  sea,  even  beyond 
Tirey  and  Goll,  together  with  the  rude  mountains  of 
Mull  and  the  faint  and  blue  hills  of  Rum  and  Sky ;  a 
scene  as  unusual  as  it  is  rendered  various  bytheiuter- 
mixture  of  land  and  water,  by  the  brilliant  contrast  of 
these  bright  and  intricate  channels  with  the  dark  and 
misty  mountains  and  islands  by  which  they  are  separated, 
and  by  the  bold  and  decided  forms  of  all  the  elements  of 
this  magnificent  landscape. 

If  I  did  not  choose  to  tell  you  how  I  breakfasted  at 
Callander,  at  Mrs.  Maclarty's  inn,  that  is  no  reason  why 
I  should  not  tell  you  how  you  may  breakfast  at  Tyanuilt. 
I  admit  that  the  inn  at  Tyanuilt  is  a  vile  pot-house ;  but 
the  fashion  of  a  breakfast  here  is  hot  so  singular  but  that 
the  resemblance  may  be  found  in  more  places  than  one 
in  this  country.    Have  I  not  undergone  it  myself. 

The  hiorning  is  fine,  it  is  seven  o*clock,  and  you  are 
in  a  hurry  to  depart  for  the  top  of  Cruachan,  which  you 
know  will  occupy  you  nine  or  ten  hours.  Consequently) 
you  have  no  time  to  lose ;  nor  can  you  afford,  either  to 
wait,orto  go  without  your  breakfast,  as  you  will  find  no- 
thing to  eat  till  night.  You  order  it  immediately— immedi- 
ately ;  having  ordered  it,  the  preceding  night,  to  be  ready 
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at  six,  having  ordered  it  again  when  you  got  up,  an  hour 
before.  After  ringing,  stamping,  and  knocking  nine  times, 
that  is,  three  of  each  notice,  ap  conies  a  bare-footed  wo- 
man again,  half  dressed,  without  a  cap,  and  her  hair  hang* 
ing  about  her  ears  like  a  mermaid  ;  wondering  what  you 
want.  You  repeat,  breakfast,  immediately.  "  Aye,"  says 
she,  <Ms  it  breakfast  you  was  wanting,"  and  down  she 
goes.  In  another  .quarter  of  an  hour,  you  repeat  the  same 
complicated  notice.  The  maid  re-enters.  ^*  Is  it  break- 
fast you  want."  **  Yes,  to  be  sure,  did  I  not  tell  you  so  an 
hour  ago."  "It  is  coming,"  says  she.  You  must  not  be 
angry  with  the  fair  sex,  and  therefore  you  wait  patiently 
another  quarter  of  an  hour ;  assuming  much  merit  to  your- 
self. At  length  she  walks  in,  with  a  look  of  much  self- 
approbation  and  a  table-cloth :  having  evidently  made  no 
common  exertion  to  deserve  your  praise. 

All  this  time  the  sun  is  shining  temptingly  bright 
on  the  summit  of  Cruachan,  as  it  may  not  shine  again 
fdr  six  months,  and  another  period  of  patience  is  passed 
in  wishing  yourself  there.  Lo,  the  tea-board  arrives ; 
displaying  a  tea-pot  never  washed  since  it  issued  from 
the  furnace,  a  milk-jug  containing  half  as  much  milk 
as  you  are  likely  to  want^  and  a  tea-canister  holding 
a  mixture  of  black  dust  and  little  white  sticks.  In 
the  mean  time  you  are  carrying  on  two  new  wishes  be- 
sides the  wish  to  be  on  Cruachan;  one,  for  the  tea- 
kettle, and  the  other  for  some  peats  to  repair  the  fire, 
which  is  at  its  final  gasp.  As  the  maid  enters,  the  last 
spark  is  extinguished.  You  console  yourself  that  at 
least  the  kettle  is  come;  behold,  it  is  the  sugar-dish.  You 
point  to  the  fire  and  ask  for  the  kettle.  She  returns  after 
the  usual  time ;  not  with  the  kettle,  but  with  an  apron-full 
of  wet  peats.  You.sigh,  first  at  Cruachan  and  then  at 
the  peats ;  but  the  kettle  really  comes ;  think  of  that. 
With  the  kettle,  there  arrives  a  delicious  herring,  hot  from 
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t)i9  iir0t  and  you  perceive  that  Peggy  takes  no  small  praise 
to  heiself  for  baviug  brought  two  things  at  once.  Hav- 
ing poured  the  water  on  the  tea,  it  floats.  Why  would 
you  not  give  the  kettle  time  to  boil.  This  is,  however,  a 
minor  evil,  andyou  turn  up  the  top  plate  and  regale  your- 
self with  the  smell  of  the  herring.  That  is  a  consolation 
for  the  want  of  knife,  fork,  and  bread.  You  have  ordered 
the  bread;  you  heai*  her  heavy  foot  on  the  stair, you  draw 
the  herring  close  to  you;  when  sheentens-^with  a  couple 
of  eggs.  You  ask  again  for  bread.  **  Is  it  bread  you  was 
wanting  f  To  pass  the  time,  you  cradc  an  egg^  and  it  is 
hard.  You  pour  out  a  cup  of  tea,  and,  going  to  sweeten  it, 
find,  in  the  sugar  bowl,  a  dingy  mixture  of  white  and 
brown  sugar,  damp  and  melancholy.  You  rtng#  some-p 
what  violently  perhaps,  for  white  sugar.  ^<  There  was' 
some  last  month,  but  its  a'  dun>e."  You  wonder  where 
the  bread  is.  ^^  She  should  have  brought  it,  bpt  she 
thought  you  rang  for  something."  Yqu  then  discover  at 
last,  that  although  you  can  bring  up  Peggy,  you  cannot 
bring  up  what  you  want  at  the  i^mn^  time*  You  pour  the 
milk  into  your  tea :  it  curdles^  You  go  on  drinking  iit 
nevertheless ;  now  out  of  hope^  But  ^he  comes.  With 
the  thread?  No,  with  the  sajt.  The  herring  is  noweoId» 
but  you  eat  your  herring  and  yonr  salt,  and  when  it  is 
done,  the  bread  arrives ;  a  musty  damp  loaC  Ypu  d^sir^ 
to  have  it  toasted.  ^  The  toast  is  making."  It  comes, 
half  brown  on  one  side  and  more  like  paste  than  before. 
You  resort  to  the  oat  cake.  It  sticks  in  your  throat  for 
want  of  batter:  you  call  for  butt^;  she  brings  a  plate^ 
full  of  dieese,  and  another  of  salt  biUter  pulled  out  of  a 
pot  by  her  fingers  and  plastered  into  it.  You  depart  for 
the  top  of  Cruachau,  and  arrive  just  wtljbi  a  ^jkmd^iat  re- 
mains there  the  whole  day,  sif^d  will  probably  remain  till 
you  come  this  way  again. 
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APPIN,    ARDMliCKNISH,    BENGENIUM,     DUN    MAC 
SNIOCHAIN. 


There  are  few  parts  of  the  Western  Highlands  more 
beantifiil  than  the  district  of  Appin ;  and  travellers,  par- 
ticularly the  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  drive  gigs  and 
baroaches,  have  only  to  lament  that  the  two  ferries  of 
Connal  and  Shian  are,  not  only  wide  and  boisterous,  but 
not  so  convenient  for  exit  and  entrance  as  a  few  pounds 
spent  on  landing  places  might  make  them.  The  former 
is  m  &ct  abominaUe.  Are  ferries  always  to  be  bad  be- 
cause k  is  classical.  Because  there  was  a  villainous  one 
across  the  Styx,  must  there  be  a  bad  one  at  the  Shian ; 
and  because  the  gentlemen  whom  Achilles  dismissed  to 
this  navigation,  were  obliged  to  wait  shivering  in  the 
cold  till  Charon  chose  to  admit  diem,  must  we  wait,  in  a 
Highland  shower,  on  a  naked  rock,  till  he  of  the  Connel 
chooses  to  see  or  bear.  He  who  comes  to  the  Connel  ferry, 
will  require  a  large  share  of  the  patientia  ferryboatica : 
it  might  be  well  to  take  a  previous  oourse  in  South  Wales. 
To  say  nothing  of  a  landing  place  where  you  can  neither 
enter  nor  land,  since  there  i&  no  landing  place  at  all ;  or 
of  being  landed,  or  rather  tumbled  out,  two  or  three  miles 
out  of  your  road,  under  a  precipice,  or  in  a  bog.  As  if  it 
was  not  enough  to  have  a  Highland  horse  who  does  not 
choose  to  take  his  seat  in  a  boat-^neither  rect6  nor 
retro,  mr  blindfolded ;  and  whom,  even  the  hat,  which,  by 
a  sort  of  figure  of  speech,  is  assumed  to  contain  corn, 
cannot  entice.  The  Athenians  committed  a  blunder  when 
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they  made  Neptune  the  progenitor  of  horses:  and  if  I 
was  condemned  to  live  among  Highland  ferries,  I  would 
feed  my  horse  on  pitch  and  tar  till  he  had  learnt  to  hand, 
reef,  and  steer.  I  wish  they  would  take  pattern  by  Bala- 
bnlish;  but  I  have  praised  the  general  management  of 
Highland  ferries  elsewhere,  and  if  I  pick  out  two  or 
three  for  blame,  it  is  from  the  wish  to  see  every  thing  in 
this  country  such  as  to  enable  it  to  defy  censure. 

As  to  the  want  of  civility,  generally  speaking,  those 
who  have  met  this,  must  have  provoked  it ;  which  is 
not  very  unusual  among  the  gentlefolks  who  wander 
hither  from  the  precincts  of  Cheapside.  At  Ulva,  I  met 
a  party  who  were  indulging  themselves,  for  the  honour 
of  Oxford,  if  they  were  rightly  entered  in  Mr.  Macdo- 
nald's  album,  with  abuse  and  noise,  and  with  coarse  jokes 
oa  the  barefooted  girl  who  attended,  and  who  received  it 
all  with  a  silent  contempt,  and  with  that  proud  air  of  High- 
land breeding  which  you  know  so  well.  She  came  to 
apologize  for  some  deficiency ;  assuring  us  that  when  these 
English  gentlemen  (with  an  emphasis)  were  gone,  it 
should  be  rectified.  Really,  we  have  little  reason  to  com- 
plain if  we  are  not  always  very  particularly  respected ; 
here  or  elsewhere.  It  is  absurd  enough  sometimes,  to 
meet  these  bucks,  as  they  consider  themselves,  blowing 
bugle  horn%  wearing  Highland  bonnets,  drinking  whisky 
in  the  morning,  talking  of  the  *^  Heelands,''  provided 
with  stores  of  biscuit,  wine,  and  hams,  in  their  gig  seats, 
ai^  if  they  were  come  into  Churchill's  land  of  famine, 
and  looking  at  every  hand  they  see,  in  expectation  of 
that  which  must  not  be  named.  Then  out  comes  the 
memorandum  book,  with  a  tour  or  a  guide,  written  foriy 
years  ago  by  some  one  who  knew  and  i^aw  as  much  of 
the  country  as  themselves ;  and,  in  due  time,  we  have 
the  old  stories  fresh  hashed,  manners  that  have  become 
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a  dream,  and  a  race  of  people  that  are  now  at  least  a» 
rare  as  that  disorder  itself;  which  he  who  would  find^ 
had  better  go  into  an  English  barrack. 

When  they  do  not  take  the  people  for  Fingalians,  they 
at  least  suppose  them  bare-legged  sarages  with  ''^  plods  *^^ 
and  are  astonished  to  see  hats  and  breeches,  and,  still 
more,  to  find  a  good  dinner,  and,  that  criterion  of  merit  in 
the  eyes  of  a  true  Englishman,,  a  bottle.of  port.  One  of 
this  tribe  came  up  tome  here  at  the  inn  door,  with  a  fish- 
ing basket  on  his  back,  containing,  not  fish  but  shirts  % 
and,  "  pray,  Sir,"  said  be,  "  what  is  that  for ;"  taking  mcy 
I  suppose,  for  a  road  surveyor.  The  end  of  the  handle 
was  visible  out  of  my  pocket.  ^'  Fd  thank  you  to  take 
that  out,  Sir,"  said  the  cockney,  expecting  to  be  obeyed 
at  a  word*  ^^  Sir,  I  want  to  see  that  instrument."  As^ 
Donald  is  not  at  all  accustomed  to  this  style,  except  from 
his  chief,  I  declined.  <<  I  suppose.  Sir,  I  am  taking  a  li- 
berty," said  the  man  of  the  basket.  "Really,  Sir,  I 
think  you  are."  <<  Sir,  I  dont  understand  this  usage.  Sir. 
Sir,  I'd  have  you  to  know.  Sir,  I'm  a  person  of  conse- 
quence in  my  own  country."  Aiid  these  are  the  people 
who  go  home  and  write  tours.  I  suppose  I  have  figured 
in.  his  journal  as  a  savage  Highland  road-maker. 

As  to  the  Shian  ferry-boat,  ft  would  not  be  amrss  if 
there  was  a  step  to  the  mast.  The  Charon  made  a  stepi 
of  his  foot,  and  held  on  with  both  hands.  That  answered 
the  purpose  very  well  as  long  as  it  was  not  wanted  y  but  a 
breeze  came,  and  away  went  the  mast  and  sail  into  the 
water;  nearly  carrying  overboard  Donald  himself  aud 
both  the  ponies.  The  scenery  here  is  beautifni ;  but 
every  thing  is  beautiful  between  these  two  ferries. 
TThere  are  but  five  miles ;  yet  it  is  a  day's  journey  to  a 
wise  man.  The  wooded  and  rocky  intricacies  of  this 
narrow  strait  produce  endless  pictures ;  as  does  the  whole 
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of  Loch  Crerati,  from  oumerous  points  of  vieir*  I  do  not 
fiuppose  that  the  name  of  the  ferry  has  any  such  allfiSH)ii : 
it  is  more  likely  to  have  one  that  I  do  not  know ;  but  it  is 
feiry  land,  as  far  as  scenery  is  concerned.  B^caldine 
Castle  is  a  heavy  mass  of  bnilding,  and  its  extinguisher 
tunrets  are  far  from  ornamental.  But  the  views  from  it, 
and  near  it,  are  magnificent ;  and  it  is,  with  all  its  def(H> 
mity,  an  important  and  an .  interesting  object  in  the  pic4 
ture.  It  is  not,  apparently,  very  ancient,  but  was,  I  be- 
lieve, built  by  the  same  Sir  Colin  Campbell  who  built 
Finlarig,  though  I  do  not  know  its  date ;  and  it  is  the 
only  castle  of  this  particular  style  that  I  have  seen  in  the 
remote  Highlands.  But,  with  its  freshness  and  idl  its 
tiving  trees,  it  carries  us  back  to  the  habits  of  times  past, 
with  more  vividness  than  most  of  these  buildings  that  I 
have  met  with. 

The  granite  hills  that  bound  Loch  Creran,  are  equdly 
the  boundary  of  Loch  Etive,  and  are  exceeded  by  few, 
in  elegance  of  form.  They  constitute  the  great  features 
of  the  outline;  bolt,  on  the  opposite  quarter^  the  moun-* 
tains  of  Mull  are  also  visible..  On  this  side,  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  Linnhe  Loch ;  and,  from  different  points, 
obtain  views  of  the  bay  of  Oban  and  of  the  distant  iu^ 
lands ;  the  castles  of  Dunnolly  and  Dnnstaffnage,  and  all 
the  shipping  that  frequent  the  sound,  adding  to  the  land- 
scape that  vivacity  and  living  interest  which. so ^espedally 
belong  to  all  the  views  of  this  inlet,  from  whatever  quar^ 
ter.  But  the  promontory  of  Ardmneknirii,  with  all  iti 
deep  woods  of  oak,  always  a  striking  fisature,  is  here  alscr 
the  most  characteristic  and  conspicuous  part  of  this 
varied  and  splendid  landscape ;  nor  do  I  know  a  place 
where  all  the  .elements,  often  incongruous  ones,  of  moan- 
tains,  lakes,  wood,  rocks,  castles,  sea,  shipping,  and  cal- 
tivation  are  so  strangely  intermixed,  where  they  are  sa 
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wildly  pietnresqiiey  and  where  tfaey  produce  a  gveater 
variely  of  tke  most  singular  and  unexpected  scenes.  I 
wetd  not  say  llia,t  wood  abounds  throughout  the  western 
Highlands^  in  all  die  Sheltered  sea  lochs  and  valleys;  but 
I  know  not  mmj  places  (nt. tracts  of  equal  extent  among 
them,  where  the  richness  of  woody  scenery  is  more  strik- 
11^  than  here.  It  is  not  only  that  die  great  forests  of 
coppice^  which  cover  the  whole  prcHoontory  of  Ardmuek«' 
nish  and  skirt  the  dedivities  of  the  mountains,  are  con- 
sjHcuous,  from  their  extent,  but  their  effect  is  heightened 
by  the  contrast  of  their  deep  green  widi  the  surrounding 
rocks,  with  all  the  grey  and  airy  tints  of  the  distances, 
and  with  the  bright  expanse  of  sea  and  lake.  This 
strange  intermixture,  while  it  adds  to  the  splendour  iji 
the  whole,  gives  often  the  effect  of  ancient  wood  to  that 
wbich  is  only  coppice ;  while  that  deception  is  aided  by 
the  innumerable  trees  of  fine  growth  which  surround 
Ardmucknish  house  and  Airds,  and  are  scattered  up  and 
down  in  various  places  about  the  margins  of  the  water 
and  the  declivities  of  the  hills. 

There  is  something  in  the  presence  of  ancient  trees  in 
a  country,  which  produces  a  greater  impression  on  the 
mind  than  can  arise  merely  from  their  picturesque  or  or- 
namental effect.  The  effect  of  such  coppices  as  these, 
and  that  of  young  wood,  are  often  nearly  the  same,  as  to 
the  landscape ;  but  the  impression  is  far  different,  and  I 
believe  that  we  must  seek  it  in  those  moral  influences  to 
which  the  consequence  of  buildings,  however  mean,  and 
of  castles  and  ruins,  however  insignificant  or  uninterest- 
ing, is  owing.  The  coppice  conveys  with  it  notions  of 
commerce,  or  of  want,  or  Wfiste :  we  foresee  also  the  day. 
when  it  is  to  fell  before  the  axe,  and  the  prospect  is  th^t 
of  ruin  and  deformity.  Young  wood  may  excite  hope.; 
but  that  is  to  the  possessor  only.    The  spectator  may  ^p 
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pleased  At  the  prospect  of  improvement  or  the, sight  of 
industry ;  but  he  contemplates,  whether  truly  or  not,  the 
upstart  wood,  as  he  does  the  upstart  villa  and  the  mush- 
room proprietor.  But  ancient  trees  imply  gentility,  for 
they  are  ancient  wealth  ;  and  that,  according  to  Cicero's 
definition,  is  gentility.  They  remind  us  of  all  the  splen- 
dour";  the  comfort,  the  protection,  and  the  kindness,  which 
surrounded  the  baronial  residence  or  the  mansion  of  the 
ancient  gentleman :  they  are  the  marks  of  a  country  that 
has  long  enjoyed  peace  and  wealth,  and  they  are  the  re- 
cords, as  they  are  the  proofs,  of  an  antiquity  that  had 
looked  forward  to  be  perpetuated  in  a  long  posterity,  and 
that  was  solicitous  about  the  preservation  of  all  its  usages 
and  fashions,  of  all  its  dignity  and  opulence. 

It  would  be  endless  to  specify  all  the  points  in  this 
neighbourhood  which  afford  particular  landscapes ;  but 
I  cannot  help  mentioning  the  view  from  the  tower  above 
Ardmucknish  house,  which,  for  magnificence  and  variety, 
is  scarcely  rivalled  in  the  Western  Highlands.  I  am 
among  the  unfortunate  few  now,  who  have  not  visited 
Athens:  I  do  not  mean  the  modern  Athens,  formerly 
called  Auld  Reekie,  but  that  town  which  contrived  to 
unite  the  largest  number  of  great  and  wise  men  with 
something  approaching  to  the  worst  government  which 
the  world  ever  saw.  But  I  have  seen  it  in  the  Strand ; 
and,  judging  by  the  Panorama,  there  is  a  correspondence 
of  character  between  Attica  and  Appin,  which  is  quite 
striking.  Nor  does  the  view  from  this  point  yield  to  that 
of  Athens  in  grandeur  of  style,  while  it  exceeds  it  both 
in  extent  and  variety. 

It  is  time  to  enquire  about  some  other  matters,  in 
this  narrow  but  amusing  district,  which  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. It  is  the  seat  of  Dun  Mac  iS.niochain,  which  was 
once  a  volcano  but  is  now>  vitrified  fort ;  and  of  a  capital 
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city^  which  was  once  the  capital  of  Scotland,  and  called 
Berigonium,  and  is  now  nothing  at  all.  Who  Mr.  Mac 
Sniochain  was,  is  rather  an  obscure  point.  He  must 
therefore  wait  till  we  elucidate  the  other,  which  is  mar- 
vellously clear.  We  haViB  all  seen  antiquaries  who  could 
find  Roman  camps  on  ground  where  a  mouse  could  not 
have  lain  in  ambush,  and  discover  a  Gordian  or  a  Gralba 
on  an  nnminted  Bromagem  flat.  Such  optics  may  find 
the  streets  of  Berigonium.  Tradition,  for  he  is  the  steady 
friend  of  the  feeble  historian,  points  out,  or  rather  talks 
of,  a  meal  street  and  a  market  street,  the  Co\irgate  and 
the  Kyning-gate  (not  Canon-gate,  mind  that)  of  Beri- 
gonium the  capital  of  Scotland.  The  people  also  pretend 
to  point  out  a  causeway.  If  there  be  one,  it  is  likely  to 
have  led  to  the  vitrified  fort  ^  for,  in  Aberdeenshire,  that 
is  an  appendage  to  these  works. .  Biit  when  it  is  pre- 
tended that  wooden  pipes  for  conveying  water  to  this 
capital  have  bieen  discovered,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  believe  or  wonder ;  unless  we  have  courage  or  scep- 
ticism enough  to  deny  or  doubt.  At  what  age  the  Beri- 
gonites  discovered  the  art  of  boring  and  laying  wooden 
water-pipes,  it  would  be  well  to  know;  while  we  must 
•lament,  for  the  sake  of  some  of  our  senses,  that  they  did 
not  teach  it  to  the  rival  capital  of  Dun  Edin.  When 
water  was  conveyed  under  ground  to  a  Highland  city,  it 
must  have  been  when  there  was  no  rain  in  Appin ;  as 
there  is  now  every  day.  The  world  must  have  been  very 
dry  three  centuries  before  the  Christian  sera.  Thus  an- 
tiquities prove  history ;  and  we  must  now  see  how  history 
proves  antiquities;  tradition  proves  them  both,  and  they 
all  prove  each  other ;  and  it  is  pretty  much  the  same  how 
4he  matter  is  managed. 

The  Highland  name  of  Berigonium  is  !^alenrigh,  or 
Bal-an-ree,  the  king's  town ;  which  proves  that  it  was 
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a  capital  dty :  exactly  as  Ossian's  tomb  does  that  he  was 
Imried  in  fire  or  ten  different  places.  Tbe  minister  in 
tiie  ^taetistical  survey  says  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
Scottish  kings  at  the  end  of  the  third  century.  So  fais 
nuiise  told  him.  But  Maule  is  more  particular.  He  «ays 
it  was  a  strong  castle  built  by  Fergus  the  first,  in  the 
year  890  before  Ghrist.  fle»  at  least,  is  not  sparii^  of 
itis  antiquity.  He  says,  moreover,  that  it  was  the  usual 
dwelKngof  the  ancient  Scottish  Jcings:  but  really  when 
a  man  is  writing  Scottish  history  from  the  times  before 
the  flood,  he  need  not  trouble  himself  to  be  very  precise 
in  the  evidence.  -We  cannot  wonder  that  people  wrte 
any  thing ;  but  in  this  sober  age,  worse  than  sdber,  worse 
than  sceprti^l,  we  well  may  wonder  to  find  that  thare  are 
believers  in  Hector  Boethius,  and  Maule,  and  such  like 
"things  as  Berigonium.  Unluckily  the  historkutt  cannei 
agree;  for  others  hold  that  it  wi»  buik  by  Fergus  the 
second ;  and  the  still  better  informed,  that  it  was  the 
Sehnaof  Ossiim;  in  which  case  it  was  built  I7  FingaL 
The  people  say  that  this  Fergus  built  seven  towers,  like 
the  king  of  Bohemia ;  and  some  one  says  that  king  Jdsini^ 
die  ninth  of  the  Scottish  kings,  was  buried  here*-  Last 
of  all,  comes  the  catastrophe ;  for  Berigonium  was  des?- 
troyed  by  a  fire  from  heaven. 

This  brings  us  a  lit^  nearer  to  a  solution ;  for  the 
whole  affair  resembles,  if  I  mistake  not  much,  the  history 
of  the  three  black  crows.  The  causeway  I  expfadned 
before ;  some  rotten  and  holbw  fir  tree,^  fouiulin  the  peat 
moss,  has  probf^ly  been  converted  into  water  pipes ;  the 
seven  towers,  and  the  strong  casde  of  Maule,  are.  palpa- 
bly a  magnification  of  the  vitr^ed  fiiHrt  on  Dun  Mac 
Sniochain,  and  the  fire  from  heaven  is  Ae  same  thinjg. 
Here  then  is  a  three-hauled  specimen,  of  tradition,  his- 
tory, and  antiquities :  if  I  were  to  say  Highland,  or  Scot- 
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tish,  I  should  affront  iill  HigUaiiders  and  all  Scots ;  and 
jret  they  need  not  care ;  for  all  the  world  can  produce 
parallels;  oFen  Graeia  mendax  and  fabulous  Rome. 
I  am  very  sorry  for  Berigonium ;  and  so  I  am  for  King 
Fergus  and  hisseren  casllesy.and  for  KingJosina,  and 
the  volcano^  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Highlands  three 
hundred  and  thirty  years  before  Christ;  for  there  is  here 
a  great  destruction  of  knowledge  at  one  blow..  But  really 
it  is  so  laborious  and  so  puzzling  to  make  out  what  has 
actually  existed  in  history  and  antiquities,  that  we  may 
be  excused  for  not  loving  to  encumber  ourselves  with 
ascertaining  the  dates  and  existences  of  what  never  be- 
longed either  to  time  or  space. 

The  solution  however  is  not  complete  till  we  can  ex- 
plain the  name  Berigonium,  which  has  a  very  strange 
soond,  that  might  pass  for  Greek  in  Appin.  I  at  first 
thought  it  the  contrivance  of  some  of  those  monks  who 
kiTented  King  Constantino  Centimachus  and  such  like 
gentleoMU ;  who  amdl  strong  of  the  shop  in  which  they 
were  compmmded.  Awkward  dogs  these ;  who  had  not 
wit  enough  to  cover  their  forgeries  with  a  few  well- 
sounding  Celtic  or  Teutonic  names.  But  the  blunder 
seems  of  another  cast,  and  is  somewhat  more  amusing : 
though  whether  Maule  is  the  original  blunderer,  or  who 
is,  we  need  not  much  care.  The  etymologbts  will,  of 
course,  tdl  us,  as  they  have  done,  that  Berigonium  is  a 
corruf^ion  of  Balanree,  or  Balanree  of  Berigonium;  'tis 
all  one.  But  we  need  not  mind  them,  as  there  seems  to 
be  another  road  to  the  capital  of  King  Fergus. 

Loch  By  an  apf)ears  to  be  the  vkfi^lm^  w^m^,  of  Ptolemy; 
and  the  name  Tlpty&mf,  in  some  of  the  copies  Vhiyit^m, 
bdongs  to  a  place  supposed  to  be  now  Bargeny.  The 
anonymous  geographer  of  Ravenna,  who  appears  to  have 
borrowed  the  little  knowledge  he  possessed  of  jBritaip, 
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from  the  Greek  mathematician,  and  whom,  by  the  bye, 
he  misquotes,  converts  the  first  Pinto  B,  iretaining  the 
second  p;  and  he  therefore  writes  Berigonium«  Thus  the 
real  Rerigomum  or  Berigonium,  of  antiquity,  is  a  place 
in  Ayrshire,  not  in  Appin.  Moreover,  Ptolemy  has  no 
town  at  the  mouth  of  Loch  Etive,  which  he  supposed  to 
be  the  estuary  of  a  river,  and  has  called  "irvo^  wtofjuov 
^%^\ai;  which  should  have  been  the  case  had  there  been 
ail  ancient  capital  like  the  visionary  Berig'onium  here. 
And  it  is  quite  plain  that  his  Loch  Etive  and  his  Pl^woy 
ar^  distinct  places;  as  the  astronomical  situations  are 
laid  down  widely  asunder :  thus,  "irvo^,  lat.  60.  long.  27 : 
vipiy^y^y,  lat.  60.  40.  long.  20. 10. ;  and  the  x^«««,  lat.  60. 
45.  long.  20.  30- 

As  to  Ptolemy**  geography,  or  astronomy,  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  he  misapprehends  the  form  of  Scotland ; 
making  the  western  parts  the  northerq,  and  thus  inter- 
changing latitude  and  longitude.  However,  to  give 
Berigonium  all  the  chances  we  can,  let  us  suppose  that 
the  Fergus  who  built  it,  was  Fergus  the  second,  the  true 
and  real  Fergus;  and  that  his  reign  commenced  about 
503,  instead  of  being  nearly  900  years  earlier,  as  some 
Scottish  antiquaries  choose  to  say.  Then,  as  Ptolemy 
wrote  in  140,  he  might  have  known  nothing  of  this  Beri- 
gonium. I  shall  leave  you  to  consider  the  value  of  this 
solution  ;  which  I  offer  to  the  friends  of  Berigonium,  lest 
they  should  hereafter  discover  it,  and  think  that  they 
had  knocked  down  my  theory,  as  I  wish  to  knock  down 
their  capital. 

It  would  have  been  rather  odd  if  King  Fergus  had 
alighted  on  this  very  name  for  his  new  city;  not  less  than 
that  he  and  his  wild  Dalriadans  should  have  built  a  capi- 
tal, when  Scotland  had  no  capital  for  many  centuries 
after,   and   in   such   a  country,  and   with   water-pipes. 
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That  it  is  a  modern  blonder,  or  inveation,  or  rather  a 
transference  of  a  narae,  is  almost  certain.  By  what  slight 
of  hand  the  real  Berigohium  became  thus  tranisferred, 
is  another  question;  but  it  does  not  appear  a  very  diffi- 
cult feat.  Richard  of  Cirencester,  following  the  Greek, 
writes  Rerigonium;  but  if  we  may  judge  of  this  learned 
Theban'-s  geographical  acquirements  by  his  works,  he 
seems  to  have  been  about  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
real  topography  of  Scotland,  as  the  gentlemen  in  Messrs. 
Lawrie  and  Whittle's  drawing  room  are  with  the  moun- 
tains and  rivers  of  Africa ;  which,  with  a  pair  of  com- 
passes in  their  hands,  they  create  and  allot  as  is  most 
conducive  to  the  picturesque  beauty  of  their  work.  Now 
if  you  will  look  at  the  map  which  belongs  to  this  Monk's 
description  and  itinerary,  or  to  Ptolemy's,  to  Scotia  vete- 
ribus  nota,  in  short,  where  things  are  placed  strangely 
enough  to  puzzle  a  better  man  than  Mtiule  or  Boethius, 
you  will  find  that  his  Lelanonius  sinus  is  Loch  Fyne, 
and  that  our  Linnhe  Loch  is  his  Longus  Fluvius ;  reach- 
ing from  Mull,  between  the  Epidii  and  Cerones,  to  the 
Varar  testuarium,  or  the  Murray  firth.  But  you  will  be 
very  nnich  troubled  to  make  out  a  place  for  Oban  bay  or 
Appin;  and,  what  is  much  worse,  if  you  do  not  under- 
stand the  Longus  fluvius,  you  will,  perhaps,  look  for 
these  places  in  the  Clyde,  or  even  further  south.  There, 
upon  Loch  Ryan,  which  looks  still  more  strange  than  the 
rests  stands  Rerigonium,  as  a  town ;  long  since  vanished, 
and  without  a  mark,  unless  Stranraer  is  come  in  its  place, 
or  unless  Bargeny  was  intended  to  be  there.  Now  it 
seems  plain  that  the  inventor  of  the  present  Berigonium, 
mistook  Loch  Ryan  for  Oban  bay  or  the  mouth  of  Loch 
Etive,  in  this  map ;  and  it  only  required  the  same  blun- 
der which  has  been  made  by  the  Ravenna  geographer, 
a  blunder  resembling  that  which  has  irrevocably  palmed 
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die  Hebrides  on  us  for  Ibe  H^todes,  to  da  the  re^t.  A 
city  IB  an  micient  map,  B  for  B,  a  ritrified  fort,  a  rotten 
tree,  a  iTanspodtioii  of  place,  traditioii,  or  n^ber  invetin 
tito,  and  to  sum  tbe  whole,  the  dose  of  all>  King  Fergus* 
Thus  rose  Berigonium :  thus  it  falls. 

If  it'  do0s  not,  I  will  believe  in  the  fire  from,  heaven 
which  ittelted  these  walla,  or»withPennant,in  the  volcano* 
Not  that  he  is  the  only  believer  in  this  matter,  here  or 
dsewhere*  In  Aberdeenshire^  they  believe  still,  in  the 
aeigUiouriiaod  of  Noailh*  Pennant  was  a  bad  an^iq^ary, 
says  Walpole ;  but  he  never  spoke  well  of  any  body, 
except  General  Conway.  He  was  a  gojc^d  n^uralist, 
thinks  the  same  gentleman.  Mot  in  vc^canoes  ^tl^ast: 
BQl:  in  marble  either ;  fof  he  rides  over  miles  of  <*  white 
marble''  in  Sutherland,  striking  fire  at  every  stept  and 
does  n(^  fii^d  out  that  it  is  quartz.  Spjte  of  all,  this,  he  m 
a  good  travell^ :  th^  best  that  we  have  had :  betl^r  than 
all  his  followers*  But  that  is  nothing  to  -**——,  I  mwt 
not  minie  him»  for  he  is  alive  aiid  may  r^peot.  He  too 
saw  mountaius  of  bare  white  marble  in  Sutheprlandftbare 
from  the  foot  to  the  summit,  and  white ;  and  that  thiere 
may  be  no  mistake,  he  coi»pares  them^  to  iceberg  This 
too  is  part  of  a  tour  in  two  quarto  volumes*  Certainly^ 
travelling  is  a  very  difficult  art :  truth  is  a  very  dificidt 
art;  seeii^g  is  a  very  difficult  art:  but  every  tbiiig^ 
difficult  in  this  diflSlcult  world..  The  traveller,  hoivever^ 
might  have  been  allowed  to  mistake  quarts  for  marble, 
because  he  w^a  not  a  lime-bumen  Stilly  wh(^  are  wo  to 
do  about  tho  iceborgs*  l^t  the  very  lime-buruer  iii  Loch 
Tmnridon,  holding  the  ipsiasimum  fragmo^t  in  hie^  h^nd^ 
tc^d  i^e  th^  he  had  burnt  the  quartz  mjtti  lime,,  and  used 
it  for  mortar.  {Really  these  things  mi^e  us  rub  oureyesi 
ami  truly,  as  Bayle  s^s,  it  is  not  very  surprising  that  so 
Bd^y  people  "ayenjt  donniS  dans  le  Pyrarhiwam^"  for 
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otber  r^asoiw  thtm  tbat  it  is,   <Ma  chose  du  monde  la 
plus  commode." 

Bat  to  return  to  Duu  Mac  Sniochaui»  whichy  though  it 
SB  not  a  Tolcanoy  displays  a  very  good  specimen  of  a  vi^ 
trifled  fort;  because  it  is  very  accessible,  because  the 
plan  is  distinct,  and  because  it  i^  instructire.  If  more 
ruined  than  Craig  Phadric,  i^oath^  land  many  others,  it  is 
stffl  not  difficult  to  trace  the' design;  white,  in  respect  to 
the  condition  of  the  materials,  it  presents  a  greater  variety 
of  substances  than  any  among  the  whole  that  ^  I  have 
examined^  Those  who,  like  Pennant  and  the  people  of 
die  country,  had  not  the  requisite  biowledge  to  guide 
their  opinions,  may  really  be  excused  their  error ;  as  there 
is  often  a  rery  striking  resemblance  between  its  fused 
and  scorified  stones,  and  the  jHroduce  of  volcanoes.  Many 
kinds  of  rude  glass  occur  among  thietn,  and  some  of  the 
scoria  are  so  light  as  to  swim  on  water;  while,  in  othelr 
cases,  some  of  the  slaty  rocks  are  inflated,  bent,  or  con- 
torted, in  a  manner  very  instructive  to  geologists. 

It  is  situated  on  a  small  rocky  hill  which  forms  a  kind, 
of  islatfd  in  the  plain,  of  a  harrow  prolonged  shape,  and 
scarped  all  round,  except  at  6ne  extremity,  which  affcnrds 
access  to  the  summit  and  the  toirt*  The  height  of  this 
hill,  or  rock,'  above  the  plain,  seento  to  be  about  forty  oi^ 
fifty  feet ;  and  it  is,  oven  in  the  mbdem  military  sense,  a 
si^ong  position.  It  is  important  to  remark,  that  the  rock 
conskfts  of  limestone  and  slate  intermixed;  the  plain  it- 
self being  chiefly  alluvial,  and  the  nearest  hill  and  rocks 
being  of  trap,  and  of  that  pudding  stone,  so  well  known 
to  all  travellers,  wlpch  also  abounda  in  the  vicinity  of 
Oban.  Thai  i^oiie  is  itself  Ibrmed  of  fragments  of  various 
trap  rocks,  aiid  is  jremarkablefor  its  ready  fusibility,  while 
the  rock  on'  wtuch  the  fort  stands  is  of  afi  iniufiible  nature. 
The  fiort  itoelf  is  so  contrived  as  to  oo^py  dearly  the 
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whole  suminit,  which  is  about  250  yards  long,  and  con- 
sists of  three  distinct  parallelogramic  enclosures.  The 
dimensions  of  these  are  as  follows,  as  nearly  as  that 
could  be  measured  by  pacing :  The  outer  is  about  thirty 
yards  long  and  about  twenty-four  broad;  the  next  is 
about  thirty-seven,  with  a  similar  breadth ;  and  that  at  the 
further  extremity  is  about  fifty-six  yards  in  length ;  but, 
being  imperfect,  it  may  formerly  have  been  longer.  Be- 
sides this,  between  the  first  and  second  works,  there  is  a 
transverse  wall  which  reaches  from  the  one  precipitous 
face  t(r4he  other,  so  as,  when  entire^  to  have  cut  off*  the 
communication  from  without  to  the  two  inner  works.  The 
circumferences  of  the  two  inner  enclosures  make,  col- 
lectively, a  line  of  about  260  yards ;  which,  according  to 
the  modern  military  computation  for  a  redoubt,  would 
contain  more  than  500  men.  The  external  work  would 
dispose  of  about  a  hundred  more.  Hence  it  is  plain  that 
this  must  have  been  a  military  work  of  some  consequence, 
as  capable  of  holding  a  large  garrison. 

Now  this  disposition  is  so  well  calculated  for  defence, 
that,  bating  the  necessary  differences  between  modem 
and  ancient  modes  of  warfare,  a  modern  engineer  could 
not  have  occupied  Dun  Mac  Sniochain  in  a  better  manner. 
It  might  be  a  redoubt  to  command  and  defend  a  pass 
now,  or  it  might  have  been  a  garrison  and  a  citadel  then. 
Of  whatever  age,  it  bespeaks  considerable  ingenuity,  and 
much  practicJE(J  knowledge  of  the  art  of  defence.  Of  the 
height  of  the  walls,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  from  this 
specimen ;  so  much  is  it  ruined.  Except  where  the 
ground  has  been  broken  from  curiosity,  it  is  chiefly  co- 
vered by  turf,  so  as  to  present  only  the  appearances  of 
an  earthen  bank :  and  the  quantity  of  soil  that  has  accu- 
mulated, here  and  in  other  specimens  in  Scotland,  assists 
in  indicating  the  high  antiquity  of  all  the  wurks  of  this 
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class.  It  is  only,  therefore,  by  the  comparison  of  many 
different  specimens  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
by  estimating  from  such  parts  as  remain  entire  and  from 
the  quantity  of  fallen  materials,  that  we  can  conjecture 
what  the  height  of  the  walls  was  in  this  instance.  Every 
thiug  leads  us  to  conclude  that  they  did  not  exceed  five 
or  six  feet,  or  that  they  were  perhaps  little  more  than 
Weastworks :  and,  in.  this  respect,  they  seem  to  have  re- 
sembled the  circular  works  in  loose  stone,  dispersed  all 
over  the  country,  and  popularly,  though  wrongly,  attri- 
buted exclusively  to  the  Danes.  From  thenr  ruined  state, 
it  is  also  somewhat  difficult  to  be  certain  about  their 
original  thickness,  as  the  fallen  parts  are  heaped  up  or 
dispersed  about  them ;  but^  from  various  measurements 
and  comparisons,  that  of  the  walls  in  this  place  may  be 
taken,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  any  useful  purpose,  at 
twelve  feet. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  walls,  here  or  elsewhere,  are 
vitrified,  it  must  not, be  supposed  that  they  form  a  solid 
mass  of  glass  or  slag.  That  condition  is  very  various  in 
different  specimens  throughout  Scotland;  and  if  it  is 
here  more  perfect  than  in  many,  it  is  less,  so  than  in  some 
others.  To  speak  more  accurately,  many  of  the  stones 
which  form  the  walls  are  more  or  less  perfectly  slagged 
or  scorified  ;  so  that  while  some  have  been  thus  changed 
throughout,  the  surfaces  only  of  others  are  affected ; 
while  others  again,  consisting  of  less  fusible  materials, 
are  only  burnt.  A  certain  proportion  has  escaped  the 
fire  altogether,  or  has  never  been  exposed  to  it:  and  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  ruins,  this  has  taken  place  chiefly 
towards  the  upper  part  of  the  wall.  The  general  result, 
however,  is,  that,  in  some  parts,  the  wall  forms  a  solid 
mass,  but  of  an  irregular  composition ;  consisting  of 
scoria,  slag,  burnt  stones,  and  stones  scarcely  altered^ 
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utiitied  tog^OTt  bat  imOt  vanM  iuiiiwJi;  wtt^  tii 
othef  plMea,  il  it  separable  into  lamps  of  variooBsises 
wtti  iato  single  stones. 

I  need  not  be  more  particalar  in  describing  this  spe- 
cimen ;  as  althoagh  many  conclasions  of  scmie  ralne  may 
be  drawn  from  it,  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  origin  of 
these  works  in  general,  thesnbjeotat  large  coald  scarcely 
be  made  as  intelligible  as  it  oogfat,  without  a  reference 
to  other  examples.  At  the  same  time,  it  .deserves  mach 
more  consideration  than  attaches  to  this  single  imNance. 
The  very  obscurity  of  the  subject  would  demand  this, 
eyen  if  it  had  not  been  made  a  question  of  controyersy, 
and  bad  not  unnecessary  difficulties  been  accumulated  on 
it,  by  persons  who  haye  not  studied  these  works  with  the 
attention  whidi  they  deserve.  The  high  antiquity  of 
these  finrtresses  renders  them  further  interesting;  but 
their  highest  interest  arises  from  their  being  hitherto  con* 
fined,  with  scarcely,  an  exception,  to  Scotland ;  while  they 
abound  in  vaiioas  parts  of  this  country.  They  fmrm^  in 
fiict,  by  far  the  most  curious  branch  of  our  local  antiqui- 
ties; nor  is  it  easy,  eren  to  conjecture  the  age  and  people 
to  which  they  have  belonged.  At  any  rate,  whatever  is 
to  be  conjectured  respecting  their  age,  their  uses,.or  the 
meras  by  which  they  were  produced,  that  can  only  be 
done,  to  any  purpose,  by  the  examination  and  ccmiparison 
of  different  specimens ;  and  I  shall  therefore  make  no 
a^dogy  for  definrring  that  subject  to  another  letter. 
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That  very  friend,  who,  like  other  friends,  loves  the 
sound  of  his  own  advice,  even  when  he  knows  it  is  too 
late,  looks  over  my  shoulder  again,  and  complains  now 
that  there  is  too  much  vinegar,  sb»  iiugte  wds,  before,  too 
much  sugar.  As  the  drummer  siikl,  strike  Where  I  will, 
it  is  impossible  to  please  you.  If  such  things  as  Beri- 
gonium  and  cockneys  and  ferries  and  Tyanuilt  bireakfasts 
will  come  in  the  way  on  one  day,  and  Loch  Cateran.  or 
Castle  Campbell  on  another,  what  can  we  do,  except, 
as  the  facuhy  says,  follow  the  indications.  If  you  care 
not,  my  dear  Sir  Walter,  I  shall  answer  him  from  an  old 
countryman  of  yours :  "  They  say— what  say  they«— let 
them  say."    So,  now,  let  us  attack  the  vitrified  forts. 

I  am  far  from  thinking  that  1  am  acquainted  with  the 
whole  of  these  singular  buildings  that  have  l>een  dis* 
covered  in  Scotland,  nor  do  I  think  that  all  those  which 
it  contains  are  as  yet  known.  Many  years  have  not 
passed  since  they  first  attracted  attention,  and  they  often 
exist  in  situations  not  much  frequented ;  particularly 
now,  that  so  much  of  the  population  has  beeii  transf<^rred 
from  the  interior.  Besides  this,  from  their  state  of  ruin, 
and  from  the  soil  and  grass  which  have  accumulated  above 
them,  they  are  often  so  thoroughly  obscared^  that  nothing 
but  an  accidental  fracture  of  the  surface  can  detect  them. 
I  am  convinced  of  this,  in  particular,  frc^m  examining  that 
district  in  Aberdeenshire  which  extends  from  Noath  to  the 
North  Sea.  Fragments  of  vitrified  matter  abound  all 
over  this  tract,  and  are  carried  by  the  rivers  along  their 
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bedsy  even  to  their  estuaries.  Yet,  with  the  exception 
of  Noath,  the  sources  of  these  have  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered ;  although  I  have  found  large  blocks  and  even 
quarries  of  such  scoria  and  slag,  which  must  have  formed 
parts  of  these  forts,  and  are  possibly  their  very  seats, 
though  their  forms  can  no  longer  be  traced.  I  shall 
however  give  you  a  list  of  such  as  I  have  myself  seen,  or 
have  found  mentioned  by  others;,  making  the  proper 
apology  for  its  imperfection ;  ignorance. 

Dun  Mac  Sniochain  :  ArgylL 

Knock  Farril :  Ross. 

Craig  Phadric:  near  Inverness. 

Dun  Evan, 

Castle  Findlay :  both  near  Calder» 

Tor  Dull :  near  Fort  Augustus. 

Dunjardel :  in  Glen  Nevis. 

One  near  Balbegno,  in  Mearns. 

Finhaven :  near  Brechin. 

Creich :  in  Sutherland. 

Dun  Jardel :  near  Fyers. 

One  near  Troup. 

One  near  Cullen. 

One  near  Stirling. 

One  near  Forden  :  Mearns. 

One  near  Invergarry. 

One  in  Bute :  parish  of  Kingarth. 

One  in  Cantyre  :  bay  of  Carradale. 

Barryhill :  parish  of  Meigle. 

Laws  Hill :  near  Drumsturdy,  Forfar. 

Dun  Fbionn :  on  the  Beauley. 

One  in  Loch  Sunart. . 

One  in  Loch  Teacbus:  Morven. 

Amwoth :  Galloway. 

The  Moat  of  the  Mark :  ditto. 
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Castle  Grower :  Gdloway. 

Dunscaich,  in  Skj :  doubtful. 

Que  in  Isia :  Thurot's  Bay. 

Dunadeer :  Aberdeenshire. 

Noath:  ditto:  with  miany  indications   in  the  san^e 
vicinity. 
Vitrified  substances  had  been  observed  in  more  than 
one  of  these  places,  long  ago;  and  they  had,  by  some, 
been  attributed  to  volcanoes,  by  others  to  the  accidental 
demolition  of  buildings  by  fire,  and,  by  a  third  party, 
to  the  effect  of  beacon  lights.     Mr.  Williams,  well  known 
as  an  able  miner,  must  have  the  merited  honour,  not 
only  of  pointing  out  their  real  nature,  as  being  forts,  but 
of  explaining  the  mode  in  which  they  were  constructed. 
As  is  usual  in  all  similar  cases,  no  sooner  had  he  rendered 
the  subject  clear,  than  every  one  recollected  that  he  had 
understood  it  before  ;  while  a  few,  ambitious  of  the  merit 
of  discoverers,  as  is  also  an  invariable  rule,  propounded 
other  explanations.     The  history  of  all  discoveries  has 
been  similar.    Every  thing  that  has  ever  be^n  found  is 
as  obvious  as  America:  when  it  has  been  found.     Every 
one  can  explain  what  has  already  been  explained:  while 
those  who  have  not  judgment  enough  to  appreciate  the 
real  explanation,  nor  candour  enough  to  yield  the  honour 
to  whom  it  is  due,  hope  for  some  poor  fame  by  assigning 
a  new  or  a  bad  hypothesis.     But  Mr.  Williams's  memory 
must  bear  this,  as  it  best  may.     Many  have  endured  it 
before  him,  and  many  shall  endure  it  hereafter.     On  the 
question  of  their  construction,  at  least,  there  is  little  left 
for  me  to  do,  but  to  state  his  views;  but  I  may  add  some 
facts,  unknown  to  him,  and  some  reasonings  which  did  not 
occur  to  him,  to  confirm  what  appears  as  perfectly  de- 
monstrated as  any  thing  of  which  we  have  not  witnessed 
the  rise  and  progress  can  be. 

VOL,  I.  u 
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In  constructing  these  sdngnlar  bufldiBg^  it  was  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Williams^  that,  by  raising  a  moand  of  earth 
on  each  side  of  the  intended  wall,  and  fillbg  it  with  fire- 
wood and  stones,  a  sufficient  heat  was  produced  to  ope- 
rate the  intended  effects.  Of  course,  this  acute  observer 
presumed  that  the  design  of  the  artists  was  to  produce  a 
cemented  or  solid  wall ;  while  it  was  a  natural  conclusion, 
that  structures  of  the  forms  which  these  present,  were  of 
a  military  nature.  These  works  baring  thus  been  taken  out 
of  the  rank  of  volcanoes,  and  the  matter  being  now  ob^ 
vious  to  all,  another  philosopher  set  himsdf  forth  to  prove 
that  Mr.  Williams  was  wrong,  and  that  be  hiraself  was 
right;  that  the  walls  had  been  originally  constructed  of 
wood  and  stone  intermixed,  and  that  they  had  been  vitri- 
fied by  the  assailants,  who  had  destroyed  and  taken  these 
Irorks  by  means  of  fire.  A  third  party,  determined  also 
to  intrude  for  some  portion  of  fame  in  this  question,  as- 
sured the  world  that  both  his  predecessors  were  wrong, 
and  that  he  was  the  real  QEdipus :  that  these  worths  were 
merely  beacons,  and  that  they  had  been  vitrified  by  the 
lighting  of  the  beacon  fires.  Thus  our  ualueky  world  is 
fated  to  be  pulled  and  pushed  about,  in  deeper  matters 
than  vitrified  forts,  by  every  man  who  cares  not  what  be- 
comes of  it,  provided  he  can  find  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing himself  on  the  arena. 

It  is  beyond  my  intention  to  describe  all  the  specimens 
in  the  preceding  list  which  I  have  examined.  To  do  this, 
would  not  convey  instruction  or  amusement  commensu- 
rate to  the  tediousuess  of  detail  it  would  require ;  and 
my  obj'ect  is  rather  to  investigate  the  general  question. 
It  is  a  highly  interesting  subject ;  as  well  from  the  sin- 
gularity and  ingenuity  of  this  mode  of  architect ure,  as 
from  its  being  limited,  nearly,  perhaps  entirely,  as  far  as 
is  yet  known,  to  Scotland,  and  from  its  obscurity,  and  ap- 
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parently  remote  antiquity.  A  sketch  of  the  two  remark- 
able forts  of  Noath  and  Danadeer,  added  to  the  preced- 
ing account  of  Dun  Mac  SiuochaiBy  will  however  be  ne- 
cessary»  for  the  purposes  of  the  general  illustrations  in 
view. 

The  hill  of  Dunadeer,  having  an  elevation  of  about 
600  feet  from  the  irregular  plain  on  which  it  stands,  with 
a  steep  acclivity  all  round,  has  a  flat  oval  summit,  which 
is  entirely  occupied  by  the  enclosure,  so  as  to  form  a 
strong  military  position.  Though  much  ruined,  and  con- 
sequently obscured,  having  apparently  been  used  as  a 
quarry  for  building  a  more  modern  castle  in  the  same 
spot,  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace,  either  the  dimensions  or 
the  disposition  of  the  original  woric*  The  form  is  a  paral- 
lelogram, of  which  one  extremity  is  curved  so  as  to  be 
nearly  semicircular :  and  its  longest  side  is  about  68  yardsf 
the  shortcut  being  about  24.  -  The  thickness  of  the  wall 
seems  originally  to  have  been  18  or  20  feet;  although, 
from  the  state  and  nature  of  the  ruin,  it  is  impossible  to  be 
very  accurate  in  this  particular.  The  highest  remaining 
portion  is  about  six  feet  above  the  present  surface; 
and  if  one  foot  be  added  for  the  increase  of  soil,  and 
two  for  the  loss  which  it  has  sustained  at  the  summit, 
to  be  computed  from  the  ruined  part  at  its  foot  on  each 
side,  we  shall  have  eight  feet  as  the  probable  original 
altitude. 

The  materials  of  the  hill  are  chiefly  grey  granite,  an 
infusible  rock ;  but  there  are  scattered  in  the  surrounding 
plain,  blocks  of  a  black  vcu*iety,  which,  from  containing 
hornblende,  is  very  fusible.  To  pass  over  the  obviously 
more  modern  ruins  at  this  place,  as  not  concerning  the 
present  question,  there  are,  at  a  certain  stage  down  the 
hill,  the  well-marked  traces  of  a  work  which  once  seems 
to  have  encircled  the  whole.    It  is  a  kind  of  fortification 
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well  known  to  antiquaries,  as  occarring  frequently  in  the 
ancient  British  hill  forts ;  and  it  resembles  a  modern  mili-  . 
tary  field  work,  as  it  consists  of  a  single  ditch  and  wsdl ; 
the  latter  being  formed  of  loose  stones,  not  vitrified.  I 
consider  this  as  part  of  the  original  defences,  because  a 
similar  one  is  found  on  Noatb. 

The  materials  in  the  vitrified  wall  are,  as  at  Dun  Mac 
Sniochain,  partly  roasted  without  adhesion,  and  partly 
vitrified,  or  glazed,  or  scorified,  in  a  similar  manner.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  dark  granite  forms  the  vitrified  and 
scorified  substances ;  but,  not  to  enter  on  the  more  minute 
details,  which  rather  concern  the  chemist  and  mineralo- 
gist than  the  antiquary,  but  which  are  very  interesting  to 
them^  I  shall  only  further  remark,  that  wherever  stones 
not  capable  of  vitrification  themselves,  have  undergone 
this  change,  it  has  been  produced  by  the  alkali  of  thd 
wood  used  in  the  process ;  whence  the  glazed  surfaces  of 
many  uuvitrifiable  substances. 

Now  I  remarked  that,  at  Dun  Mac  Sniochain,  the  ma^ 
terials  of  the  hill  itself  were  not  vitrifiable,  but  that  a 
very  fusible  rock  was  present  at  a  short  distance,  or  scat- 
tered in  fragments  about  the  plain.  The  same  is  true 
hmre ;  and,  in  both  cases,  the  forts  are  not  erected  out  of 
the  materials  nearest  at  hand,  which  are  infusible,  but 
collected  with  considerable  labour  from  a  distance.  .It  is 
hence  evident  that  the  builders  of  these  works  were  aware 
of  the  qualities  of  these  various  rocks :  and  it  is  equally 
evident  that  they  chose  the  fusible  in  preference  to  the 
infusible,  although  with  a  considerable  increase  of  labour. 
The  obvious  conclusion  is,  that  they  designed,  from  the 
beginning,  to  vitrify  their  walls:  and  this  single  fact 
might  serve,  in  itself,  to  establish  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Williams's  views,  against  the  theory  of  his  ill-informed 
opponent. 
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To  turn  now  to  Noatb.  This  mountain  is  the  highest 
point  of  its  own  ridge,  rising  to  a  height  of  about  1800 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  of  300  above  any 
part  of  the  surrounding  ground,  with  a  steep  acclivity. 
The  summit  is  a  plain :  and,  as  at  Dunadeer,  that  plain 
seems  to  have  regulated  the  size  of  the  fort,  as  it  occupies 
the  whole  space:  an  arrangement  which  is  equally  found 
at  Dun  Mac  Sniochain.  Nothing  can  more  clearly  prove 
the  military  and  common  design  of  all  these  works:  since 
they  vary  in  form  and  size  according  to  the  ground  they 
istand  on,  and  are  so  contrived,  just  as  a  military  work 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  a  modern  engineer,  that  they 
may  command  all  the  points  of  access,  and  prevent  the 
enemy  from  advancing  any  where  under  cover.  If  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  chode  to  occupy  Noath  to-morrow, 
be  would  order  his  works  on  the  same  principle.  The 
area  on  Noath  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  that  on  Duna- 
deer ;  yet  the  same  system  is  followed ;  and  in  Dun  Mac 
Sniochain,  as  I  already  showed,  though  the  mode  of  oc- 
cupying the  ground  is  different,  the  principle  of  a  com- 
plete command  is  equally  kept  in  view ;  while  other  va- 
riations are  made  for  the  purpose  of  conforming  to  the 
peculiar  shape  of  the  hill.  If  the  same  great  soldier 
were  to  fortify  this  hill  too,  he  could  only  follow  the  plan 
of  his  predecessor  General  Mac  Sniochain ;  whoever  he 
was.  I  notice  these  points,  to  shew  the  folly  of  that  fancy 
which  chooses  to  consider  these  as  beacons  merely;  a 
notion  which  could  not  have  entered  a  mind  that  had  ever 
seen  or  beard  of  a  military  defence. 

The  enclosure  on  Noath  is  a  loQg  parallelogram,  of 
about 90  by  32  yards,  slightly  rounded  at  the  angles;  and 
it  contains  a  well.  Hence  also  we  may  conclude  that  this 
was  a  station  and  a  garrison.  An  entire  deficiency  of  the 
wall  at  the  eastern  side,  seems  to  indicate  the  entrance,  or 
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gateway :  a  notion  confirmed  by  its  being  continuous  with 
a  spacious  causeway  that  extends  a  considerable  way 
down  the  hill.  That  connexion  also  leads  us  to  con- 
clude that  this  causeway  was  not  a  posterior  work,  but 
that  it  originally  belonged  to  the  fort.  It  is  made  of 
laid  stones,  of  considerable  bulk,  with  great  care  and 
strength ;  resembling  a  Roman  road :  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  a  similar  causeway  leads  to  the  fort  of  Io(»se 
stone  on  the  top  of  Ben-na-chie. 

At  Noath  too,  as  at  Dunadeer,  there  is  a  similar  field- 
trench  and  wall,  or  outwork,  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill ; 
and  though  much  obscured,  it  seems  also  to  hare  for- 
merly surrounded  the  whole.  In  both  cases,  it  seems  to 
have  been  intended  as  a  covered  way  to  retard  the  attack 
on  the  body  of  the  place.  The  vitrified  enclosure  is  far 
more  perfect  here  than  in  any  of  these  works  in  Scotland : 
and  it  is  infinitely  more  remarkable,  since,  being  unen- 
cumbered with  soil  and  vegetation,  scarcely  even  bearing 
a  lichen,  we  see  at  a  glance  the  whole  effect  of  its  black- 
ness, its  bulk,  its  regularity,  and  its  extent.  We  may 
indeed  wonder  how  any  one  could  have  imagined  such 
a  work  the  produce  of  a  volcano;  and  not  less,  how  any 
one  capable  of  the  least  degree  of  observation  or  reason- 
ing could  have  conceived  it  the  effect  of  beacon  fires. 

The  parts  of  the  wall  which  have  been  mostperfecdy 
vitrified,  are,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  most  en- 
tire: where  highest,  they  measure  eight  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  the  accumulation  of  soil  at  the  base  would 
justify  the  addition  of  two,  or  perhaps  three  feet  more  in 
sonae  places.  That  rubbish  prevents  the  breadth  from 
bemg  ccHrrectly  estimated ;  but  this  seems,  as  at  Duna- 
deer, to  have  been  eighteen  or  twenty  feet.  And  if,  from 
th&t  rubbish,  we  may  form  an  estimate  of  the  total  height 
of  the  wall  before  dilapidation,  and  before  tiie  growth  of 
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jBoU  beloWy  Tl  may  probably  be  tak^a  at  13  fe%l.  I  ftiiist 
also  reimark  that  the  fallen  mbfoii^y  where  the  standing 
and  vitrified  part  is  eight  feet  high,  consnets  of  unritrified 
stones :  so  that  here^  as  at  Dun  Mac  Sniocbain,  and  in 
other  examples,  the  wall,  after  having  been  vitrified  to  a 
certain  height,  seems  to  have  been  raised,  by  some 
Goarses  of  dry  masonry,  to  its  total  altitude. 

The  state  of  the  various  materials  that  have  here  been 
exposed  to  the  fire,  is  so  like  their  condition  in  the  in- 
stances already  described,  that  I  need  not  repeat  the  de- 
scription. But  it  will  be  useful  to  remark,  that  in  many 
t)f  these  works,  and  remarkably  here,  the  largest  frag- 
ments of  micaceous  schist  and  gneiss  are  inflated  and 
contorted ;  aiid  that  where  quartz  and  felspar,  br  quartz 
and  mic^,  have  been  in  contact,  a  species  of  porcelain 
has  been  produced.  These  effects  will  enable  us,  will 
•enable  chemists  at  least,  to  judge,  both  of  the  duration 
and  the  intensity  of  the  beat,  and  to  prove,  if  additional 
proof  .were  wanted,  the  futility  of  that  theory  which 
supposes  they  had  been  vitrified  by  accident,  or  by  an 
attack. 

The  presence  of  stones  untouched  by  fire,  of  those 
which  formed  the  tipper  part  of  the  wall,  is  equally  valid 
against  boA  the  idle  hypothes^  which  I  have  here  no- 
ticed. No  stone  could  have  escaped,  had  the  wall  been 
«irigi«aily  compounded  of  stone  and  wood,  and  burnt 
down :  and,  in  the  same  way,  had  the  walls  been  the  en- 
^skcnires  of  beacon  firefs,  every  stone  from  the  summit  to 
the  ba^^  must  have  felt  their  effects  alike.  It  seems  in- 
deed a  waste  of  words  to  argue  against  stich  a  hypo- 
thesis as  this  last,  when  we  consider  the  great  variety 
ibottd  in  the  forms  and  siee»  6f  these  works,  their  obvi- 
wxAy  raititory  and  defensible  character,  and  the  enor- 
mous size  of  some  of  them;  as,  for  example,  of  the  pre- 
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sent.  The  work  on  Craig  Pbadric  19  abo  rexy  extensiFc 
and  complicated,  aod  is  as.  obviously  a  military  post  as 
the  present.  AtAmwotb,  in  Galloway,  tbehill  basbeen 
scarped  by  art,  so  as  to  form  a  deep  ditcb,  close  to  the 
foot  of  tbe  wall.  Nothing  of  this  kind  could  have  been 
required  for  a  beacon  ;  and  it  is  further  remarkable  that 
the  transverse  wall  at  Dun  Mac  Sniochain  is  a  common 
expedient  for  defence,  in  the  ancient  British  works  that 
occupy  peninsulas  or  promontories;  as  at€astle  Trereen, 
Zenor,  and  Tintagel,  in  Cornwall.  The  advanced  co* 
vered  ways  of  Noath  and  Dunadeer,  and  the  xrauseway 
of  the  former,  would  be  equally  unnecessary  on  such  a 
supposition :  nor,  at  Noath,  could  any  possible  purpose 
of  a  beacon  have  demanded  or  justified  such  an  enormous 
work,  whether  we  consider  the  area  enclosed,  or  the 
height  and  thickness  of  the  walls.  To  imagine  an  area 
of  2700  square  yards  covered  with  burning  wood,  and 
to  conceive  a  wall  that  would  have  required  the  labour 
of  many  hundred  men  for  weeks,  built  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  enclose  what  did  not  want  enclosing,  are 
dreams  not  deserving  a  serious  examination.  If  a.  che- 
mical argument  were  wanted  in  addition  to  these,  it 
would  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  though  all  this  wood,  a 
forest  in  itself^  were  collected  and  lighted,  and  lighted  too 
when  a  square  yard  would  have  served  the  purpose  as  well 
as  two  or  three  thousand,  it  would  not  vitrify  its  enclosure 
in  the  manner  in  which  these  walls  are  vitrified ;  as  the 
current  of  air  from  without,  would,  by  cooling  the  exter» 
nal  part,  impede  its  action  on  the  outside;  where  the 
fusion  is  as  complete  as  within. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  these  vitrified  fi»rts  actually 
did  communicate  in  chains,  or  in  connexion,  throughout 
the  country.  Nothing  but  a  similar  ignorance  respecting 
these  Wbrks  and  their  places,  could  have  led  to  such  an 
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assertion :  it  is  not  the  fact :  in  many  instances  it  is  phy- 
sically, geograpbically  and  optically  impossible:  and 
the  mere  supposition  involves  equal  ignorance  of  the  po- 
litical state  of  Scotland  in  ancient  times,  or  else  a  hypo- 
thesis respecting  its  union  under  one  organized  govern- 
ment, which  is  purely  gratuitous.  Many  of  them  indeed 
are  placed  in  situations  so  low  or  so  entangled  among 
bills,  as  to  preclude  all  communication  of  this  nature;  as 
is  the  case  in  Isla,  in  Morven,  in  Airdnamurchan,  in  Gal- 
loway, and  apparently  along  the  course  of  the  Bogie  in 
Aberdeenshire. 

It  is  fruitless  to  say  more  on  this  hypothesis,  and  not 
necesary  to  say  much  more  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  these  works  became  vitrified.  I  remarked  already 
that  the  appearances  of  the  burnt  and  vitrified  substances 
proved  that  a  long  continued  heat  had  been  applied,  and 
that  this  heat  had  also  been  intense.  Neither  of  these 
effects  could  have  arisen  from  the  burning  down  of  a 
wall  formed  of  stone  and  wood ;  even  if  it  were  easy 
to  imagine  what  the  nature  of  such  a  wall  must  be.  It 
must  have  been  of  far  greater  dimensions  originally,  of 
dimensions  inconceivable,  to  have  admitted  of  wood 
enough  for  the  production  of  this  effect:  and  the  result 
must  have  been  the  subsidence  of  the  stones  into  a  form* 
less  pile  of  rubbish;  whereas  the  walls,  at  Noath  in  par- 
ticular, where  they  are  most  perfect,  are  erect,  and,  if 
not  possessing  parallel  sides,  are  at  least  of  a  mural 
form. 

The  antiquary  who  is  the  father  of  this  theory,  had 
forgotten  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  chemistry.  But 
really  there  are  so  many  sciences  which  must  conspire  to 
the  making  of  a  good  antiquary,  since  there  are  none  on 
which  his  pursuits  may  not  touch,  or  whose  aid  they  may 
not  require,  that  we  may  perhaps  pardon  the  present  one. 
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as  Dot  more  presainplaous  tbui  mmy  of  his  fniemky. 
It  has  been  an  unlucky  opinioii,  tbat  aDtiq«i(ies»  or  loiti^ 
quarianism  (to  coin  a  word)  was  a  pursuit  and  a  distittct 
trade,  of  itself.  As  if  it  was  not  tbe  very  perfection  and 
overflowing,  the  luxuriance  of  accurate  knowledge  in 
every  art  and  science  on  which  it  may  touch :  as  if  it  was 
not  the  most  abstruse  and  refined  species  of  criticismt  and 
as  if  he  could  be  a  critic  in  antiquities  who  was  not  a 
critic  in  fUl  those  arts  and  sciences  whidi  they  may  in- 
volve ;  in  literature,  poetry,  language,  history,  architec- 
ture, music,  painting,  gec^fraphy,  the  art  of  war:  but  why 
prolong  the  enumeration.  The  Roys  and  the  Rennels 
are  the  Ixue  antiquaries  in  their  own  departments;  as  are 
tbeBurneys  in  music  and  the  Garters  in  architecture; 
and  even  the  gigantic  Seldens  and  Lipsius',  if  they  have 
^frasped  more  than  one  department,  it  is  because  they 
were  Lipsius*  and  Seldens. 

The  plan  suggested,  that  of  constructing  a  spedes  of 
furnace  by  means  of  earthen  mounds,  into  which  stones 
and  fire  were  introduced  till  the  structure  was  erected, 
not  only  answers  all  the  conditions,  and  aoMiig  die  rest, 
tbat  of  vitrifying  the  materials  below  more  perfectly  timn 
tbe  upper  ones,  but  is  confirmed,  as  to  its  efficacy  and 
probability,  by  a  praefiice  in  use  in  some  parts  of  India, 
where,  accoBrding  lo  tbe  report  of  a  French  engineer, 
M.  L^oux  de  Flaix»  Inmses  of  clay  are  burnt  ktto  »  solid 
Inrick,  in  this  very  manner,  atnd  at  this  day,  to  prevent 
the  effects  of  inundations.  Nor  does  this  art  appear, 
from  other  circttmstaiiees^  to  have  b^en  absolutely  limited 
$o  Scotland ;  akbough  the  same  proceeding  has  been  re*- 
serted  .to  for  the  production  of  a  diffierMit  effact.  Not 
very  long  ago^  there  was  d^nolished,  in  Sfaropshirey  €M»* 
acre  house :  a  part  of  which  was  of  unknown  antiquity, 
aM»  ia  sU  probability,  very  anciMrt,  as  the  save  vener<- 
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s|Ue  family  has  now  resided  on  the  same  lands  from  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  This  part,  the  western 
^ble,  was  covered  with  an  entire  crust  of  glass;  appa- 
rently designed  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  weather. 
But  enough  of  these  details :  as  it  must  be  impossible 
any  longer  to  question,  either  the  purpose  for  which  these 
wcMrks  were  intended,  or  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
erected. 

Before  attempting  to  form  any  conjecture  respecting 
the  antiquity  of  these  buildings,  which,  after  all,  is  per*' 
haps  a  hopeless  task,  it  is  interesting  to  remark  the 
analogy  existing  in  the  practice  of  Hindostan,  just  men- 
tioned. It  is  the  same  principle,  the  same  system,  ap^ 
plied  to  different  materials,  and  to  different  purposes.  It 
IB  not  less  remarkable,  that  in  Sir  John  Chardin's  travels, 
a  fiomilar  fn*ocess  is  described  as  in  use  in  some  of  the  terri^ 
tories  which  he  visited.  And  I  have  also  read,  what  it  is 
almost  fruitless  thus  to  recollect  by  halves,  since  I  ca»not 
DOW  refer  to  the  author,^  that  vitrified  towers  existed  in 
some  parts  of  Tartary.  I  did  not  then  foresee  that  I 
should  ever  care  whether  even  Ben  Nevis  itself  had  been 
vitrified ;  else  my  Tartarian  evidence  should  have  had 
two  legs  instead  of  one.  In  spile  of  this  deficiency,  there 
.appears  thus  to  be  an  oriental  cast  about  the  history  of 
this  art  and  these  vitrified  forts,  which  leads  us  back  to 
the  early  Celtic  tribes ;  while  this  species  of  antiquity 
and  origin,  is  countenanced  by  all  those  numerous  facts 
noticed  in  various  parts  of  these  letters,  which  indicate 
the  renaote  eastern  origin  of  that  far^spread  people. 

There  is  little  to  be  cos^fectured  respecting  theii:  date, 
from  any  local  evidence  or  appearances.  If  indeed,  put- 
ting aside  Berigooium  as  a  visionary  capital,  we  could 
find  imy  proof,  or  render  it  probable,  that  Fergus,  the 
real  F^gns,  had  actually  buMt  the  icrt  on  Dun  Mac 
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Sniochaini  as  is  not  impossible,  we  should  have  dis- 
covered the  date  of  these  works,  or  the  age  at  least  which 
produced  them.  But  as  Fergus  and  his  followers  were 
Irish,  or  Hibernian  Scots,  we  should  be  entitled  to  ex- 
pect similar  structures  in  Ireland,  where  none  have  as 
yet  been  found. 

I  can  extract  nothing  like  an  argument  from  nearly 
all  the  rest  of  these  buildings.  Noath  and  Dunadeer 
alone,  are  situated  in  a  country  where  the  presence  of 
other  ancient  remains  may  allow  us,  at  least  to  form  con- 
jectures. These  seem  to  be  of  different  ages,  and  to 
have  been  the  works  of  different  people.  Pruidical 
works,  as  they  are  called,  sculptured  stones,  and  circular 
stone  forts,  are  the  chief.  The  age  of  the  latter  is  so  far 
conjectured,  that  they  seem  to  be  safely  referable,  both 
to  the  natives  before  the  northern,  even  the  latest  Nor- 
wegian invasions,  and  to  those  invaders  themselves. 

Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  although  in  this  part  of 
Aberdeenshire,  where  these  works  abound,  the  work,  or 
masonry,  if  it  may  so  be  called,  of  the  vitrified  forts,  and  of 
the  stone  forts,  is  so  very  different,  the  same  military  prin- 
ciple pervades  both.  It  is  equally  the  case  in  Cornwall, 
where  the  principal  work,  or  body  of  the  place,  has  a  de- 
tached or  advanced  field  work,  or  covered  way,  like  those 
at  Noath  and  Dunadeer.  Further,  the  stone  fort  on 
Bennachie  has  a  causeway  like  that  of  Noath ;  and  there  is 
a  similar  causeway  to  the  most  splendid  and  perfect  of  all 
our  circular  forts,  that  of  Castle  an  Dinas  in  Cornwall. 
These  are  remarkable  coincidences :  they  may  probably 
be  nothing  more;  yet  they  may  give  a  colour  to  the  sup- 
position that  the  vitrified  and  the  circular  stone  forts  are 
the  produce  of  nearly  the  same  age  and  people. 

I  know  of  only  one  other  point  which  we  might  endea- 
vour to  bring  to  bear  on  this  question.     These  works 
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occur  la  Galloway,  in  the  Highlands,  and  in  the  Low 
country  of  Scotland  on  its  eastern  side.  If  tbereforci  as 
might  be  concluded  without  much  presumption,  they  were 
the  works  of  one  people,  they  ought  to  have  been  built 
when  one  people  possessed  all  this  country.  Now  the 
ancient  Caledonians,  or  Picts,  never  seem  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  Highlands.  The  Scots,  the  real  Scots  I  mean, 
whether  the  Dalriadans  or  others,  and  the  more  moderii 
Highlanders,  consisting  of  Scots  and  Norwegians,  had,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  possessions  on  the  east  of  Scotland. 
Thus,  if  built  by  one  people  in  these  widely  separated 
places,  they  ought  to  belong  to  a  time  prior  to  the  divi- 
sion of  Scotland  into  a  Pictish  or  Caledonian,  and  a 
Scottish,  or  a  Celtic  and  Norwegian  dominion.  Thus  they 
should  be  referred  to  the  aboriginal  Celts,  or  first  settlers 
of  Scotland;  that  people  whom  the  Pictish  invaders 
found,  and  on  whose  defeats  they  settled  themselves. 
This  speculation  may  probably  be  thought  to  give  sup- 
port to  the  notion  of  their  being  specimens  of  remote 
Celtic  or  Oriental  art ;  and,  in  the  same  manner,  to  receive 
support  from  that  view  of  their  nature  and  origin. 

But,  after  all  that  we  can  do  or  conjecture,  the  date  of 
these  works,  and  the  people  by  whom  they  were  erected, 
must  remain  a  problem:  and  it  is  one  not  very  likely 
to  be  solved.  Yet  I  should  be  unworthy  of  the  office  of 
antiquarian  bottle-holder  into  which  I  have  unwittingly  in- 
truded, if  I  also  did  not  declare  my  own  hypothesis,  by 
stating  my  hope  that  some  future  traveller  in  the  East, 
will  find  further  reasons  to  prove  that  they  are  among  the 
earliest  military  works  of  our  oriental  Celtic  ancestors. 
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APPIK,  LOCH  LEVSN)  GLENCO,  MOOR  OP  RAJINOOU. 


Thi  road  from  the  Sbian  ferry  to  Balahulish  is, 
lluroiigfaottty  interesting,  and  presents  much  landscape 
scenery.  It  is  perhaps  most  so  where  it  skirts  the  mar- 
gin of  the  water;  displaying  a  lively  and  moving  picture 
produced  by  the  crowd  of  vessels  wad  boats  which  navi- 
gate the  Linnhe  Loch  ;  a  picture  much  enhanced  in  value 
by  the  magniiicence  and  rudeness  of  the  mountain  boun- 
daries, and  by  the  islands  which  are  scattered  through 
this  part  of  that  great  inlet.  Among  these,  Eilan  Stalker 
is  a  striking  object ;  from  the  strange  disproportion,  often 
remarked,  between  the  building  and  the  domain  on  which 
it  stands.  It  is  a  very  perfect  and  entire  specimen  of  the 
ancient  incommodious  Highland  castles,  but  is  utterly 
without  beauty :  a  kind  of  square  tower  with  different 
roofs,  in  the  worst  possible  taste.  But  I  need  not  detain 
you  on  this  road ;  as  there  is  no  want  of  a  guide  here, 
where  every  thing  is  open  to  the  most  inattentive  spec- 
tator. 

It  is  with  justice  that  Glenco  is  celebrated  as  one  of 
the  wildest  and  most  romantic  specimens  of  Scottish 
scenery ;  but  those  who  have  written  about  Glenco,  forget 
to  write  abont  Loch  Leven,  and  those  who  occupy  a  day 
in  wandering  from  the  inns  at  BalabuUsh  through  its 
strange  and  rocky  valley,  forget  to  open  their  eyes  upon 
those  beautiful  landscapes  which  surround  them  on  all 
sides,  and  which  render  Loch  Leven  a  spot  that  Scotland 
does  not  often  exceed,  either  in  its  interior  lakes  or  its 
maritime  inlets.     From  its  mouth  to  its  furthest  extremity, 
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a  diirtance  of  twelve  miles^tUsLodin  eneeoiili&iiedsticik 
cession  of  landscapes,  cm  both  aides;  the  northern  shore 
being  aoeessible  by  the  ancient  road  which  crosses  the 
Devil's  Staircase ;  but  the  southern  one  turning  away  feom 
the  water  near  to  the  quarries.  The  chief  beauties,  how- 
ever, lie  at  the  lower  half;  the  interest  of  the  scenes 
diminishing  after  passing  the  contra<^on  which  takes 
place  near  the  entrance  of  Glenco,  and  the  forAest  ex- 
tremity being  rather  wild  than  beantifuK 

I  was  much  amused  by  meeting  here  with  an  antiquary 
and  virtuoso  who  asked  me  where  he  should  find  Loch 
Leven  castle.  He  had  been  enquiring  among  the  High- 
landers, and  was  very  wrathful  that  he  could  obtain  no 
answer.  I  was  a  little  at  a  loss  myself  at  first ;  but  soon 
guessed  the  nature  of  his  blunder.  He  had  been  crazing 
himself  with  Whitaker,  and  Tytler,  and  Robertson,  and 
Chalmers,  like  an  old  friend  of  mine  who  used  to  sleep 
with  the  controversies  under  his  pillow,  and  had  come  all 
the  way  firom  England  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  Mary  ; 
stumbling,  by  some  obliquity  of  nnderstanding,  on  the 
wrong  Loch  Leven.  This  genius  would  have  made  a  good 
antiquary  for  Foote  :  but  he  was  a  perfect  Heame,  com- 
pared to  an  old  Lady  I  had  met  not  two  months  before  at 
Bullock's  museum.  Among  other  things,  there  was  a 
bronze  of  the  well-known  wolf;  and  her  companion,  who 
was  reading  the  catalogue,  came  to  the  names  of  Romulus 
and  Remus.  Romulus,  said  the  old  lady :  ^^  Ah,  I  re- 
member, he  was  Serjeant  at  arms  in  the  time  of  Burdett's 
riots."  The  good  old  gentlewoman  bad  entangled  her 
identities  in  no  common  manner ;  first  confounding  the 
Officer  of  the  House  with  Sir  Samuel  Romitly,  and  then 
turning  him  into  the  Roman  King. 

Approaching  from  Ardshiel  to  Bdaltulish,  the  road- 
side is  a  continued  picture:   the  bright  wi^er  of  the 
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Linnhe  Loch  stretchiDg  away  Jon  one  had,  bounded  by  the 
rugged  idountains  of  IkloiTen  and  Ardgower,  and  the 
hillsy  on  the  other,  descending  with  a  rapid  and  rarious 
slope ;  covered  with  woods,  and  divei^ified  by  rocks  and 
torrents,  and  by  valleys  leading  into  many  wild  and  pic- 
turesque recesses  among  the  hills«  Some  striking  land* 
scapes  occur,  in  particular,  as  we  approach  to  the  narrow 
strait  which  forms  the  ferry ;  the  two  inns,  on  opposite  sides, 
appearing  like  the  guardians  of  the  passage,  and  the  re- 
markable saddle-shaped  mountain  which  rises  beyond 
the  house  of  Glenco,  forming  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the 
distance.  You  may  take  your  choice  of  these  Yspyttys, 
for  each  has  its  merit.  I  had  asked  an  old  dame  whom  I 
met  by  the  way  side,  which  was  the  best,  seasoning  my 
question  with  a  sneeshing.  She  assured  me  that  I  ought 
to  go  to  Mrs.  Forsyths',  as  she  was  ^*  a  very  sensible 
woman,  a  very  sensible  woman  indeed  ;  she  had  al- 
ways plenty  of  good  meat  and  drink  in  her  house."  This 
is  not  a  very  bad  definition  of  sense  to  a  hungry  traveller: 
and  if  it  is  the  Highland  one,  we  can  only  lament  that 
sense  is  so  rare  a  quality -in  the  country.  The  definition 
of  wisdom  is  not  so  well  judged.  I  had  hired  a  horse 
that  would  only  go  his  own  way,  and  his  way  was  not 
mine.  On  complaining  to  his  friend — ^  Ah,"  said  he, 
**  he  is  a  wise  horse."  This  is  a  scene  which  particularly 
demands  two  feudal  castles  in  the  place  of  these  mean 
buildings:  and  if  ever  I  regretted  the  past  days  of  High- 
land turbulence,  it  was  here,  where  I  could  have  wished 
Cameron  of  Lochiel  and  Stewart  of  Balahulish  at  war, 
each  threatening  the  other  from  his  high  tower,  and  each 
levying  pontage  and  murage  on  the  wights  who  should 
pass  between  their  hostile  shores. 

The  ascent  of  Ben-na-vear,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
ferry,  is  not  difficult,  though  long,  as  it  is  a  lofty  moun- 
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tain;  and.  if  its  prospects  are  not  tdbe  compared  witlr 
those  from  Ben  Lawers  or  Ben  Lopabnd,  they  are  far  more 
interesting^  than  the  views  from  Ben  Nevis,  Of  Ben 
Nevis  itself,  this  position  affords  a  very  perfect  view ;  af- 
fording even  a  glimpse  of  Loch  Treig,  with  a  detailed 
picture  of  the  wide  range  of  wild  mountains  which  ex- 
tends to  the  eastward.  Thus  also  it  displays,  in  great  per* 
fectk)n,the  no  less  wild,  but  more  marked  and  picturesque 
groups  of  mountains  which  stretch  from  Glenco  to  Crua- 
cfaan,  surrounding  Loch  Etive  aind  Loch  Creran;  the 
variety  of  their  outlines,  and  the  intricacy  and  distinctness 
of  their  valleys,  producing  much  more  beauty  than  is 
usual  }n  scenery  of  this  class.  The  binPs-eye  view  of 
Loch  Leven  itself,  forms  a  very  splendid  and  amusing 
scene ;  as  does  the  long  inlet  of  the  Linnhe  Loch,  hold* 
ing  its  course  northwards  beneath  the  rugged  mountains 
of  Ardgower,  till  it  is  lost  among  the  mountains  of  Loch- 
aber;  and,  at  the  other  extremity,  exhibiting  the  endless 
variety  of  the:bay  of  Oban,  and  all  its  creeks  and  islands^ 
The  western ;  sea  <presents  a  picture  equally  various  and. 
engaging,  in  t:he  .whole  of  the  iskinds  from  Jura  even  ta 
Sky  :\among  which  Mull  fornisii  leading. d)ject;  as  the 
eye  raiiges  over  the  promontory  of  Airdnaipurchan  and 
along  the  shores  of  Loch ^unart,.  hence  exhibited  with 
all  the  distinctness  -  of  h  map.  Unfortunately,  Glenco  is 
but  partially  visible  from  this  point;  taking  a  sudden 
turn' among  the  hills,  so  that  we  can 'only  conjecture  its 
place,  from  the  general  appearance  of  a  chasm  among  the 
rugged  sun^mils  that' enclose  this  wild  valley. 

As  I  have  so  recently  noticed  some  of  the  Highlanc^ 
ferries  for  ev|l,'it  is  but  Justice  to  say,  that  the  readiness^ 
and  precision, , and  commodiousness,  of  the  Balahulish 
ferry,  confer  great  credit  on  the  proprietors.:  It  is  fortu- 
nate when  a  ferry  does' fall  i^to  the  hands  of  men  of 
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iMisitiess mud  right  feeling;   who,  watead  of  tytaimisrog 
0ver  a  hetpless  public,  because  they  dare  »o  to  do,  are 
anxiowsfor  their  convenience  and  accommodalion,  aod 
justly  atterftive  to  reader  services  for  reward,  not  to  take 
Ae  latter  and  withhold  the  former..   In  a  country  like 
ours,  where  the  whole  empire  is  in  perpetual  motion, 
where  so  much  of  ite  commercial  prosperity  depends  on 
facility  of  intercourse,  and  where  so  much  has  been  done 
for  that  end,  by  i»eans  of  roads  and  bridges  and  public 
carriages,  it  is  perfectly  incredible  that  tUs  barbarous 
remnant  of  feudal  monopoly  should  be  suff«-ed  to  con- 
tinue, to  the  injury  of  the  public,  and  often  to  the  defeat 
of  all  the  other  conveniences  by  which  travelling  is  se- 
cured or  accelerated.    While  a  long  line  of  i-oad  is  the 
public  property,  managed  for  the  public  benefit,  by  per- 
sons  who  can  have  no  motives,  from  interest  or  temper, 
to  do  wrong,  and  placed  under  the  controol  of  laws  which 
prevent  them  from  doing  wrong  by  neglect,  that  portion 
of  su<*  a  road,  its  waters,  which  is  the  most  important  as 
it  is  the  most  inconvenient,  is  suffered  to  remain  a  private 
monopoly,  where  every  species  of  abuse,  of  delay  and 
danger  and  extortion,  may  be  iKscumulated,  and  almost 
with  impunity ;  as  Aere  are  scarcdy  the  means  of  legal 
redress,  and  as  these  means  are  too  expensive  and  o^ptrarose 
to  be  available  in  the  ten  thousand  petty  delays  aad  vex- 
ations which  thus  occur  in  the  course  of  travelling,  awd 
which  are  not  the  less  grievous  because  they  would  not 
make  much  figure  in  a  court  of  justice.    Thus  the  puWic 
is  obliged  to  bear  with  every  kind  of  hazard,  as  well  as 
of  delay  and  extortion :  incommodious  or  dang«ro«8  land- 
ing places,  insufficient  boats,  and  incapable,  or  insd«iit, 
or  drunken  boatmen,  whose  convenience,  or  will,  tfcey 
miist  conform  to  or  wait  for,  and  who  exert  their  petty 
powers  of  tyranny  with  impunity,  because  they  too  are 
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moDopolists,  not  snbjeet  to  competition  and  scarcely  to 
legal  controul.  We  may  bring  an  action,  possibly,  for 
tbe  loss  of  life  or  property,  against  the  proprietor ;  but 
we  have  no  remedy  if  a  drunken  boatman  keeps  ns  for 
hours  in  fear  and  risk  of  our  lives,  or  exposed  to  storms 
and  rain ;  or  if  an  insolent  or  a  lazy  one  chooses  to  delay 
us  for  half  a  day,  perhaps  to  our  serious  inconvenience 
or  loss.  Nay,  while  these  absurd  rights  are  suffered  to 
exist,  a  proprietor  may,  as  happens  now  in  Wales,  refuse 
to  keep  a  sufficient  boat,  and  refuse  to  permit  any  other 
boat  than  his  own  to  land  on  his  estate ;  thus  having  it  in 
his  power  to  put  a  total  stop  to  travelling. 

That  this  view  is  not  overcharged,  most  be  well  known 
to  all  those  who  have  travelled  much  in  England  and 
Wales.  In  the  latter  country,  it  is  notorious;  and  the 
Conway  ferry,  in  particular,  is  not  only  a  disgrace  to  its 
proprietor,  but  to  Great  Britain :  it  would  even  dis* 
grace  the  negroes  of  the  Congo  and  the  Niger,  or  the 
barbarians  of  the  Jenisei  or  the  Lena.  The  numerous 
and  serious  accidents  which  occur  every  year  at  our  fer- 
ries, arise  indirectly  from  this  system  of  npionopoly :  from 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  or  the  lessees, 
over  whom  the  public  has  no  effectual  check.  There 
need  never  be  any  loss  of  lives  at  any  ferry  in  Britain ; 
and  when  there  is,  it  may  always  be  traced  to  causes  that 
might,  with  proper  care,  have  been  avoided.  It  would 
be  easy  to  collect  a  volume  of  tragic  events  in  proof  of 
this  assertion :  but  I  am  not  writing  the  preamble  of  a 
bill  for  Parjiament.  Th|^  very  last  ttlne  that  I  crossed  at 
Conway,  and  with  a  heavy  cargo  of  caltle  and  carriages 
and  passengers,  both  the  boatmen  were  so  drunk  that  they 
fell,  one  after  the  other,  overboard  into  the  water.  It 
was  with  great  difBculty  that  we  saved  them  from  drown- 
ing; bat  we  were  obliged  to  stow  them  away  in  the 
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bottODiy  and  to  navigate  the  boat  ourselves./  Had  there 
been  no  male^passengers,  the  boat  and  ihe  jnen  too  would 
probably  have  been  lost.    Yet  this  event  neither  excited 
comment  nor  enquiry ;  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  ordinny 
state  of  things  here.     We  may  well  ask,  what  are  the 
feelfngs  of  the  proprietor  of  this  ferry.     Having  none  of 
his  own,  it  should  be  the  business  of  the  law  to  make  him 
ftelyby  obliging  hi^i  to.  part  with  a  property  which  he  is 
unfit  iq  nianage.    It  would  no  mpre  be  an  oppression  to 
compel,  the  lords  of  ferries  to  sell  their  righte  to  the  p^hlic, 
than  it  is  to  oblige  them  to  give  passage  to  roads  through 
their  lands.    Ferries  should,  in  all  oases,  form  a  part  of 
the^ystem  of  the  roads,  and  be  placed  under  the  same 
controul;    so  that  the  public  might  have   a  complete 
check  over  their  management,  and ,  over  the  conduct  of 
the  people  employed  on  them.     If  ever,  like  Sancho,  I 
should  be  King  and  Parliament  for  a  day,  Charon  and 
his  crew,  wherever  they  may  be  fopnd,  shall  be  amopg 
the  first  to  feel  the  weight  and  impulse  of  a  new  broom. 
The  north  shore  of  Loch   Leven  m  much  superior 
in  point  of  scenery,  to  the  south  one,  whether  as  to,  the. 
clmracter  or  the. number  of  its  landscapes.     For  a  con- 
siderable space,  even  from  the  point  where  it  turns tiorth- 
ward  towards  Fort  William,  the  road  side  presents  a  cour 
tinned  succession  of  pictures,  in  a  style  which  is  at  once 
grand  and  sample  and  ornamented.    The  noble  extent  of 
water  is  bounded  by  a  distant  screen  ,of  mountains,  as 
striking  in  the  outline  as  they  are  various,  in  the  fonns ; 
descending  in  a  gradual  successiou  of.  lower  lands  to  the 
edge  of  the  Loch,  varied  by  woods,  and  terminating,  at 
length,  in  an  intricate  and  picturesque  line  of  cultivated, 
rocky,  and  rude  ground.    In  the  middle  andfore  grounds^ 
we  have  a  long  shore  sprinkled,  with  scattered  trees  and 
farms  and  houses,  Jn  variety  of  disposition ;  rising  gra- 
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dually  up  info  a  beautiful  rauge  of  hill,  which  k  covered, 
on  itsiower  dech>itiei9,  by  ancieitt  woods,  and  by  groups 
and  scattered  tcees;>while  its  higher  region  is  dirersified 
by  rocks  and  intersected  by.  torrents,  which,  as  they 
reach,  the  Jower  grounds,  become  beautiful  mountain 
streams,  ploughing  their  way  through  their  wild  cban- 
nels, 'under  ithesiade  of  ancient  ash  trees  of  the  most 
JUi^itriant  and  picturesque  .forms.  These  objectii,  ever 
varying,  and  unitod'to  the  numerous  boats  which  are 
drawn  up  on  the  shores  or  employed  in  navigating  the 
liOch,  and  to  the  frequent  passage  of  sloops  and  vessels 
of  larger  size  to  the  quarries,  combine  to  render  the  whole 
as  lively  as  it  is  picturesque. 

Proceeding  westward  along  the  ancient  road,  the  cha-^ 
racter  of  the  nearer  or  immediate  grounds  undergoes  an 
important  chauge ;  while,  as  we  also  rise  higher  above 
the  level  of  the  water,  the  distant  mountains  and  the  in- 
tricate expanse  of  the  Loch,  assume  new  consequence 
and  new  forms.  The  hilly  ridge  above  us  becomes  here 
more  rocky;  rising  into  cliffs  or  precipices,  which,  in 
many  places,  tower  ^ver  head,  or  descend  suddenly  to 
the  water  beneath.  Protruding  rocks,  and  deep  hollows, 
often  giving  passage  to  some  mountain  stream,  also  con- 
duce to  vary  its  surface,  and  to  multiply  its  intricacies ; 
thus  producing  a  peculiar  class  of  mountain  scenery,  in- 
dependent of  the  lake  and  the  distant  hills.  The  general 
character  is  precisely  that  of  the  beautiful  declivity,x>f 
Ben  Venn  at  Lpch  Cateran ;  and  it  is  wooded  in  the  same 
vnrio'iigattd  intricate  manner,  with  wide  forestsof  oafcand 
bircli,  or  with  the  lines  and  groups  of  vFood  which  take 
advantage  of  some  rivulet  or  sheltered  spot,  or  with  single 
trees,  perched;  on  the  shelves  of  the  rod^s  and  the  sum- 
mits of  the  knolls,  or  rooting  themselves  in  the  fissures; 
The  elegant  pendent  forms  and  light  foliage  of  the  birch, 
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here,  as  in  that  place,  give  that  airiness  to  the  outline 
which  produces  an  effect  so  beautiful,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  so  peculiar ;  communicating  a  lightness  and  a  grace 
even  to  the  solid  masses  of  rock,  and  conferring  a  ten- 
derness and  transparency  on  the  colouring,  which  no 
one  who  has  seen  Loch  Cateran  can  ever  forget. 

That  similarity  is  even  more  remarkable  in  wandering 
along  the  margin  of  the  water,  wherever  that  is  accessible. 
At  the  place  now  mentioned,  the  boundary  of  the  Loch 
is  very  irregular,  and  strongly  marked ;  projecting  in 
bold  and  varied  promontories,  and  retiring  in  deep  and 
intricate  bays ;  the  trees,  as  they  start  from  the  precipices 
or  crown  their  summits,  hanging  over  the  lake,  or  des- 
cending along  the  intermediate  hollows  till  they  are  seen 
reflected  in  the  waves ;  while  the  cliffs  sometimes  rise 
suddenly  out  of  the  deep  water,  or,  descending  more 
gradually,  are  skirted  with  insulated  rocks  and  fragments, 
adding  much  beauty  and  endless  variety  to  these  rich 
and  uncommon  foregrounds.  Thus  there  is  produced  a 
species  of  scenery  partaking  equally  of  the  shore  scenery 
of  lakes  and  of  that  which  belongs  to  mountain  decli- 
vities; presenting  numerous  landscapes  of  great  beauty, 
resembling  in  many  places  the  analogous  scenes  of  Loch 
Cateran,  and,  in  others,  excelling  them,  by  uniting,  with 
these  details  of  rock,  and  wood,  and  precipice,  and  watert 
the  magnificence  of  a  more  varied  expanse  of  lake  and  of 
a  grander  alpine  distance. 

The  uppei'  extremity  of  Loch  Leven,  is  rather  wiM 
than  pictui*esque ;  and  the  cascades  which  are  mentioned 
in  some  of  the  tour  books,  are  rather  grotesque  than 
beautiful.  The  slaty  rocks  which  conduct  the  torrent, 
are  excavated  into  bad  forms,  which  are  at  war  with  all 
the  prindplef  of  grace  or  of  landscape.  But  the  road 
never   ceases  to  be  interesting,  and  the  navigation  of 
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the  Lech  is  not  lesa  pleasing.  Xn  many  places,  the  views 
from  the  water  are  extremely  beautiful,  but  no  where 
more  than  under  that  singular  hill  which  rktes  abore  the 
bouse  of  Glenco ;  where  a  continued  sheet  of  wild  rock 
and  wood  towers  ak)ft  to  the  skies,  not  unlike  a  part  of 
Kiilicrankie,  and  where,  as  it  reaches  the  lake  below, 
it  produces  a  continuous  fairy  landscape  of  wood  and 
water  and  rock  intermixed,  luxuriant  as  it  is  wild,  and 
strange  as  it  is  new.  Every  where,  at  this  part  of  the 
navigation,  we  forget  that  we  are  upon  an  arm  of  the 
sea ;  nor  even  when  we  see  the  brown  weeds  laid  bare 
by  the  falling  of  the  tide^  can  we  easily  convince  our- 
selves that  the  trees,  whose  branches  are  dipping  in  the 
water,  and  whose  roots  are  laid  bare  by  Ihe  wash  of  its 
waves,  are  growing  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean. 

At  the  upper  extremity  of  this  Loch  indeed,  though 
aft  open  inlet,  the  water  is  quite  fresh  for  a  considerable 
space.  And  such  indeed  is  the  check  to  the  tide  at  the 
very  narrow  strait  of  Balahulish,  that  it  is  no  where  . 
thoroughly  salt :  the  great  supply  from  the  rivers,  not 
only  serving  to  freshen  it,  but  generally  staining  it  of  a 
dark  colour  throughout :  a  colour  often  carried  out,  even 
to  the  sea.  Hence  also  there  is  a  rapid  current  of  fre^b 
water  at  the  upper  extremity,  at  the  fall  of  the  tide;  from 
the  great  accumulation  which  has  taken  place  during  its 
flow.  I  have  reason  to  remember  it  well.  .  To  have  been 
drowned  in  a  boat,  by  settling  on  a  stone  in  a  current  ia 
Loch  Leven,  in  a  calm,  after  all  that  I  had  weathered  for 
so  many  years  among  the  endless  perils  of  the  Western 
Islands,  would  have  been  as  provoking  as  the  case  of  the 
unlucky  Admiral,  who,  after  retiring  from  forty  years 
service,  and  having  escaped  a  dozen  of  shipwrecks,  was 
drowned  in  his  fish-pond. 

St  Mungo's  Island  is  an  interesting  spot,  no  less 
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on  account  of  the  various  views  which  it  affords/ than 
because  of  its  'burying  ground,  crowded  with  grave- 
stones and  ornaments,  and  with  sculptures  which,  in  a 
place  so  remote  and  unexpected,  attract  an  attention 
that  more  splendid  works  would  scarcely  command  in  the 
r midst  of  civilization.  There  is  an  impressive  effect  also, 
a  check,  and  an  awe,  produced,  by  thus  suddenly  meet- 
ing with  the  emblems  of  mortality  in  these  wild  and  se- 
cluded spots :  a  feeling  well  known  to  those  who  have 
thus,  in  their  wanderings  aimong  *  the  Highlands,  un- 
warily fallen  upon  these  repositories  of  the  dead*  The 
English  church-yard  is  habitual  to  our  sight,  nor  is  it 
^ver  unexpected ;  proclaiming  itself  from  afar,  by  its 
«pire  or  its  church,  by  its  walled  enclosure  or  its  ancient 
elms.  We  pass  it  coldly ;  and  if  we  look  at  its  monumen- 
tal stones,  it  is  seldom  but  to  amuse  ourselves  with  their 
barbarous  emblems  or  the  absurdities  of  their  mortuary 
yerse.  fiut  in  this  country,  in  the  midst  of  the  beauties 
and  sublimities  of  the  fairest  nature,  when,  rejoicing  in 
the  bright  suns  of  an  alpine  summer,  in:all  the  loveliness 
that  surrounds  us,  we  are  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
recalled  to  the  thoughts  of  that  hour  when  these  glorious 
scenes  shall  be  to  us  as  to  those  who  are  sleeping  at  our 
feet,  then  it  is  that  we  feel  the  full  force  of  the  narrow 
green  mound,  the  rude  letters,  and  the  silent  stone, 
which  seem  to  say,^-~the  time  is  at  hand  when  thou  too 
shalt  see  these  bright  lakes  and  blue  hills  no  more. 

But  St.  Mungo's  Island  is  the  cemetei'y  of  Glenco; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  it  without  recalling  to 
mind ^ an  event  which  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century 
iseems  Jo'faave  left  in  all  its  freshness  of  horror.  >  We 
cannot  help  feeling  that  we  are  walking  on  the  remains 
of  those  unfortunate  victims  of  feudal  cruelty,  and  that 
we  are  now  viewing  the  very  spot  where  this  tragedy  was 
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acted.    The  tale,  too,  pahifal  to  relate,  is  also  far  too  fa- 
miliar to  be  related  again,  siaee  it  has  passed  Into  English 
history.    But  whatever  U^me  we  may  throw  on  William, 
we  must  remember  that,  like  other  kings  on  too  many, 
occasions,  he  was  misled  by  interested  advisers:  adyt- 
sers  so  conscious  of  the  wrong  they  were  meditating,  as 
to  force  him  to  the  unusual  step  of  doubly  signing  his 
warrant.    Let  us  remember  too,  that  the  really  guilty 
were  Breadalbane  and  Glen  Lyon  ;  guilty  of  every  thing ; 
of  unjustly  extending  the  power  of  the  unjustly  obtained 
warirant,  and  of  enforcing  it,  thus  doubly  unjust,  by  an 
act  of  cowardly  treachery.      Let  us  do  justice  to  all. 
The  massacre  of  Glenco  was  not  the  act  of  Wil    I  ism.If 
bis  ministers  were  culpable  in  having  sanctioned  -  the 
•  eventual  and  possible  penalty,  they  were  wrought  on  by 
the  demon  of  feudal  and  civil  jealousy  and  revenge ;  but 
the  deed  itself  was  executed  by  Highlanders  against  High- 
landers, in  the  true  and  ancient  spirit  of  clan  treachery 
and  clan  vengeance.     Such  a  deed  could  have  been  per- 
petrated, only  in  the  spirit  of  ancient  feuds,  and  by  none 
but  Highlanders  of  the  ancient  leaven.    Let  the  stigma 
remain  where  it  is  due;  not  on  the  honse  of  Nassau,  but 
on  that  of  Campbell. 

'>  The  slate  quarries  of  Balahulish  have  generated  a 
.considerable  village:  and  the  workmen,  the  noise,  the 
shipping,  the  women  and  children,  and  the  confusion  of 
all  kinds,  form  a  strange  contrast  with  the  dark  and 
dreary  solitude  of  Glenco  itself,  scarcely  a  mile  removed. 
It  is  aibusyrlooking  and  an  industrious  population;  yet 
possessing!  all'  those  Highland  peculiarities  which  are 
more  or  less'  rapidly^  disappearing,  wherever  similar 
manufactories' produce^  an  intimate  communication  with 
Lowland  shipping  and  Lowland  opinions.  Here  v  only, 
^and  among  the  poor  people  at  Bercaldin^  Castle,  (let  me 
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say  it  foor  the  honour  of  the  coantry)  throughout  all  117 
wanderings^  I  found  in  rogue  that  pleasure  which  our 
Solomon  is  reported  to  have  thought  too  great  for  a  snh* 
jeet,  Mj  English  companion,  on  this  occasion,  was  de- 
lighted, as  I  had  persisted  in  denying  the  existence  of 
this  pleasure  in  modern  days.  I  was  obliged  to  allow 
him  his  triumph  at  last ;  after  having  long  assured  him, 
on  the  faith  of  the  well-known  French  proverb,  that  it 
was  indifferent  whether  it  was  in  his  imagination  or  his 
fingers,  which  were  never  to  be  seen  without  gloves* 
Whether  the  name  of  this  amusement  proves  it  to  have 
been  peculiarly  a  Celtic  one,  gale  quasi  Grael,  is  a  ques* 
tion  of  etymology  into  which  I  cannot  enter. 

Here  too  I  saw,  what  is  not  often  to  be  seen  now,  the 
wauking  of  a  cloth :  coming  suddenly  on  the  bare  legiged 
nymphs  in  the  very  orgasm  and  fury  of  inspiration,  kick- 
ing and  singing  and  hallooing  as  if  they  had  been  pos- 
sessed by  twelve  devils.  Surely  the  twelve  Valkyrs 
whom  Darrados  saw,  and  whom  the  Saga  and  Gray  have 
sung,  must  have  been  one  of  these  living  fulling-mills: 
or  the  Highland  practice  has  been  derived  from  the  my- 
thology of  Osttogard  and  Asgard,  from  the  Pantheon  of 
the  North.  The  web  of  fate  here,  was  but  a  blanket  1 
notwithstanding  all  this  labour,  whioh  a  couple  of 
wooden  hammers  would  have  performed  much  better, 
and,  if  with  less  fun,  cerliunly  with  far  less  noise.  A$ 
to  the  music,  it  is  worthy  of  the  dance :  and  with  aH  my 
regard  for  Highlimd  airs,  I  must  confess  that  the  falling 
song,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Highland  Argonauts,  the 
Ho  ieroe  of  your  Lady  of  the  JLake,  is  too  sublime  for  my 
comprehension.  But  they  have  all  equally  the  merit  of 
classical  antiquity  and  example  in  their  favour.  If  the 
music  of  the  Quern  is  no  better  than  their  argonautics,  still 
the  aidd  wife  who  drones  it  through  her  ncMse  ayont  the  fir% 
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may  boast  that  she  sid^,  probably,  as  good  a  song  as  the 
Lesbiaas,  who,  as  Clearchus  tells  us,  bad  a  Quern  song 
also,  called,  'mf*i;'?uov.  I  have  heard  the  'cir*jw)Xto?  o^  in  Sl. 
Kilda,  and  it  is  worthy  of  the  fulling  song. 

No  contrast  can  well  be  more  striking  than  that  of  the 
rich,  and  open,  and  beautiful  scenery  of  Loch  Leven, 
with  the  wild,  and  narrow,  and  terrible  Glenco;  and  no 
transition  can  well  be  more  sudden  than  from  its  smiling^ 
banks  and  green  woods  and  glittering  waters  and  bright 
sunshine,  to  this  rocky  and  dreary  valley,  without  tree 
or  verdure,  a  valley  of  shadows,  where  the  sun  scarcely 
penetrates,  and  where  there  is  twilight  even  at  noon-day. 
We  entirely  lose  sight  of  all  the  previous  scenes,  as  we 
enter  its  narrow  depths ;  the  commencement  of  a  succes- 
sion of  barrenness  and  desolation,  which  is  scarcely  to  quit 
us  again  till  we  reach  Killin  or  Rannoch.  I  must  not  for- 
get that  Ossian  was  born  in  Glenco;  or  buried:  it  is  indif- 
ferent which ;  and  that  the  little  stream,  the  Cona,  which 
runs  out  of  it,  was  sung  by  him :  or  by  Macpherson.  He 
who  sang  Caracalla,  maybe  allowed  to  sing  Cona:  be 
he  who  he  may.  There  is  nothing  to  which  the  scenery 
ofGrlenco  can  be  compared:  there  are  only  two  scenes 
with  which  it  can  be  named :  Coruisk  in  Sky,  and  Glen 
Sanicks  in  Arran.  But  there  is  no  resemblance,  in  either 
case.  Coruisk  is  a  giant,  before  which  this  valley,  even 
such  as  it  is,  sinks  into  insignificance.  Glen  Sanicks  is 
single  and  simple  in  its  sublimity:  a  terrible  vacuum. 
In  Glenco  every  thing  is  wild  and  various  and  strange: 
a  busy  bustling  scene  of  romance  and  wonder :  ter- 
rific; but  terrific  from  its  rudeness,  and  its  barrenness» 
and  its  spiry  rocks,  and  its  black  precipices,  not  from  sub- 
limity of  forms  or  extent  of  space.  In  its  own  diaracter^ 
it  excels  all  analogous  scenes :  and  yet  there  is  in  it,  that 
which  art  and  taste  do  not  love;  a  quaintness  of  outline; 
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forms  unusual   in  nature,'  and  therefore  extravagant: 
when  painted/  appearing  fanciful  and  fictitious  rather 
•tkDantrue.    Such  it  is  also  when  viewed  in  datkire:  we 
rather  wonder  than  admire:  and  the  gloom  of  its  lofty 
and  opposing  precipices,  the  powerful  effect  of  its  deep 
fdtadows,  the  impression  produced  by  its  altitade  and 
^extent  and  bulk,  are  injured  by  a  form  of  outline  which 
'.attracts  the  eye  as  unnatural,  and  which  forces  it  to  ana- 
lyze and  reason,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  feel. 
■  ^i   Thus,  though  Glenco  presents  many  scenes*  of  suffi- 
cient unity,  its  pictures  are  scarcely  pleasing,  and  they 
^e  also  deficient  in  grandeur.    If  the  bizarre  which  it 
displays  in  nature  is  somewhat  overcome  by  its  magtii- 
tude,  that  advantage  is  lost  in  the  representatioti:  a^d 
we  dwell  on  what  is  wrong,  unable  to  balance  or  over- 
come it  by  what  is  right.    Nor,  even  in  natiire,  does  it 
display  much  variety,  though  its  extent  is  so  consider- 
able. The  southern  mountain  outline,  which  is  alone  vi- 
sible, although  it  undergoes  variations  of  form  as  we  pro- 
ceed, is  never  thoroughly  altered.    We  trace  the  same 
shapes  from  the  beginning  to  the  end :  and  are  almost 
weiu*ied  at  length  by  finding  that  our  hopes  of  promised 
novelty  are  disappointed.    Thus  also  it  dim'ini^es'  in 
interest  in  proceeding  from  the  eastward :  the  most  per- 
fect view  being  found  near  a  bridge  at;the  conamence- 
ment  of  the  descent,  and  nearly  all  the  scenes  that  fol- 
low being  depreciated  changes  of  the  same.    Hence  it  is 
preferable,  if  we  have  a  choice,  to  enter  it  from  Balahu- 
lish,  or,  what  is  best,  to  pass  it  twice.    He  who  has  time, 
however,  must  be  told  that  all  the  beauty  of  Glenco  will 
not  be  found  from  the  road  side.  The  noble  ravine  which 
conducts  its  waters,  the  deep  chasm  through  which  they 
flow,  the  perpendicular  precipices,  the  varied  rocks,  and 
the  scattered  trees  wildly  dispersed  among  them,-dBrer 
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many  scenes  of  a  close  character,  of  great  interest  and- of 
much  grandeur.  But,  for  these,  we  must  labour,  as  they 
are  not  otherwise  to  be  attained.  The  change  of  cha^' 
racter,  in  proceeding  eastward,  is  completed  as  soon  as 
we  have  surmounted  the  ascent,  and  reached  the  common 
head  of  the  eastern  and  western  waters,  l^ut  here 
Bqa^bailie  Etiye  forms  a  noble  object ;  rising  in  a  regu- 
lar pyramid,  the  king  of  the  rude  chain  to  whichrit 
seems  to  belong.  All,  every  beauty,  every  thing,  va- 
nishes before  we  reach  the  King's  House;  where  the 
hideous,  interminable,  open  moor  of  Rannoch  is  spread 
before  us,  a  huge  and  dreary  Serbonian  bog,  a  desert  of 
blackness  and  vacuity  and  solitude  and  death ;  the  death 
of  nature, . 

It  was  on  my  last  visit  to  Glenco  that  I  formed  the 
courageous  resolution  of  exploring,  this  almost  unknown 
spot ;  unjustly,  perhaps,  neglected,  since  it  might  form  an 
easy  connexion  between  the.  central  Hi^lands  and  the 
Western  Sea.  If  you. know  how  ;yQU;may  breakfast  :at 
Tyanuilt,  why  should  I  not  also  itell  you  bow.  you  may 
hire  a  horse  in;  Glenco.  I  had;  taken: the  precaution  of 
engaging;  nune  on  the  preceding-  evening,  and  it  was  pro- 
mised by  six  in  the' morning;:  the  .distance,  to  Rannoch 
being  calledtwenty  miles ;  a/day's  journey.  The'  price 
for  the  horse  and  guide  was  two  guineas ;  which,  foir  one 
day's  ride  upon  a  Highland  poney.with  two  shoes,  whpse^ 
value  was  five, pounds,  and; whose  annual  keep  was  no- 
thing, while  the, usual  day  labour  of  the.guide  was  ashil-- 
ling,  should  have  satisfied ;  even  a  Glenco ,  conscience.- 
The  same  sum  would  have  procured  a  chsSse  and  ia  man 
and  two  horses,  for  the  same  distance,  or  more,  at  London^ 
or  York;  but  Donald,  no  longer  able  .to  make  a  creagh' 
on  Saxon. cows,  must  now,  be  seems  to  think,  :cbmpensate 
for  it  by  a  creagb  on  a  Saxon  purse.  '  In  the  morning,. 
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the  eqafpA^,  of  a^ucse^  wai  ikrt  to  be  fbuiid;  as  tlii» 
honste  had  «tept  «» the  hili,  and  was  to  be  caught,  not 
before  six^  bat  after  nine,  and  if  as  then  to  be  shod,  and 
Middled,  and  haltered  ;  and  as  the  shoes  were  to  be  made, 
the  saddle  to  be  borrowed  from  some  one,  two  or  three 
miles  off,  and  the  halter  from  some  one  else.  There  is  a 
pleasing  prospect  in  all  these  cases,  a  train  of  pithy  re^ 
flections,  by  which  you  amuse  the  hours  of  waiting  :  cal- 
culating at  every  hour  that  passes,  in  which  of  all  the 
coming  bogs  you  are  to  spend  the  night,  on  which  moun- 
tain you -will  break  your  neck,  or  in  which  ford  be 
drowned:  knowing  that  the  longest  day  is  too  short, 
knowing  that  even  the  sun  himself  could  not  perform  the 
journey  in  view,  in  less  than  the  time  you  have  allotted 
for  it. 

After  walking  three  miles  in  search  of  the  horse,  and 
waiting  seven  hours,  he  was  found :  but  it  was  plain  to 
see  that,  even  then,  all  was  not  right :  Sandy  Macdonald 
**  could  not  leave  his  harvest  to-day,'*  though  he  was 
paid  for  it.  Let  no  man  itnagine  that  he  understands  the 
true  nature  of  patience,  till  he  has  made  a  Highland  tour, 
on  Highland  ponies,  and  in  Highland  boats.  I  agreed 
to  go  on  alone  and  sleep  at  the  King's  house ;  to  wait  for 
his  convenience.  As  usual,  we  were  to  start  the  next 
morning  at  six :  but  the  Highland  six — to  day  it  was 
only  nine.  Even  then,  though  the  horse  was  ready,  the 
man  wfis  not.  1  departed  alone,  but  was  speedily  lost 
among  rocks  and  bogs ;  nothing  was  visible  but  the  wide, 
black,  open,  flat  waste,  all  around ;  and  far  away,  the 
blue  hills  of  Perthshire  rising  in  the  distant*  horizon. 
Not  even  the  mountain  bee  was  on  the  wing  to  give  life  to 
the  scene  5  nay^  the  very  midges  seemed  to  scorn  the  moor 
of  Rannodi :  no  water  stirred,  to  indicate  that  something 
yet  mov«d  or  lived  ;  but  the  black  pool  stagnated  among 
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the  scanty  «nd  yellow  nishe»  of  the  daJrk  bo^.  Th« 
heart-sinking  stillness  of  this  sditnde,  the  more  dreliry 
that  it  was  so  spacious,  was  andistnrbed  even  by  the 
rustle  of  a  breeze ;  since  there  was  not  even  a  bush  of 
heath  in  which  a  breeze  could  hare  rustled,  had  it  been 
so  inclined.  I  and  the  world  were  alone  together,  as 
some  one  says ;  always  excepting  the  horse,  who,  very 
sensibly  refused  to  go  any  further.  At  length  the  guide 
appeared,  and  soon  found  a  track,  which,  in  no  long  time, 
neither  man  nor  horse  could  follow ;  for  in  no  long  time 
there  was  no  longer  any  track.  What  distance  remmioed 
between  this  and  Loch  Rannoch,  I  know  not,  and  nobody 
knows ;  but  at  five  o'clock,  the  guide,  the  patient,  and 
the  horse,  found  themselves,  severally,  «t  the  head  of  the 
lake ;  having  spent  eight  hours  of  hard  labour  in  tra- 
versing twelve  miles,  as  it  is  called.  As  to  the  horse,  he 
might  as  well  have  remained  at  Gienco.  A  ride,  this  was 
not,  by  any  figure  of  speech :  I  cannot  even  call  it  a  walk ; 
for  half  the  space  was  traversed  by  jumping  over  bogs, 
and  holes,  and  ditches,  and  pits,  which  were  generally  so 
wide  as  to  demand  much  serious  meditation.  I  may 
fairly  'say  that  I  jumped  half  the  way  from  Gienco  to 
Loch  Rannoch. 

Pray  imagine  the  moor  of  Rannoch ;  for  who  caa  de- 
scribe it.  A  great  level  (I  hope  the  word  will  pardon 
this  abuse  of  it)  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  sixteen  or  twenty 
miles  long,  and  nearly  as  much  wide,  bounded  by  moun- 
tains so  distant  as  scarcely  to  form  an  apprehensible 
boundary ;  open,  silent,  solitary ;  an  ocean  of  blackness 
and  bogs,  a  world  before  chaos ;  not  so  good  as  chaos^ 
since  its  elements  are  only  rocks  and  bogs,  with  a  few 
pools  of  water,  bogs  of  the  Styx  and  waters  of  Oocytus, 
with  one  great,  long,  sinuous,  fiat,  dreary,  black  Acheron- 
Kke,  lake,  Loch  Lydog,  near  which  arose  three  fir  trees, 
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just  enough;  to  remind  me  of  the  vacuity,  of  all  the  rest. 
Not  a  sheep  nor  fi  cow;  even  the  cro^^; shunned  it,  and 
wheeled  his  >  croaking  flight  far  off  to  better  regions.  K 
there  was  a  blade  of  grass  any  wh0r^^  it  lyas  concealed 
by  the  dark  stems  of  the  black,  black,  [niqddy  sedges,  and 
by  the  yellow,  melancholy  rush  of tbf<^ .bo^. . 

As  our  trio  proceeded  in  such  a  saltatory  and  dis- 
jointed manner,  I  had  not  much  opppri(:utiity  of  talk  with 
Mr.  Macdonald ;    but  if  he  thought  he  had  caught  -  a 
Saxon,  I  knew  full  well  that  I  had  caught  a  Highland 
Tartar.    He  talked  of  his  harvest,  ^nd  of  the  favour  he 
did  me  by  coming,  and  of  the  time  he  should  lose  in  re- 
turning ;  with  much  more  that,  I  well  knew,  was,  in  no 
long  time,  to  lead  to  some  demand  beyond  bis  bargain. 
This  however  was  a  point  not  to  be  argued  in  a  bog: 
I  hoped  that  it  would  be  reserved .  for  terra  firma.     On 
terra  firina  we  at  length  found  ourselves;  some  whisky 
and  a  supper  were  ordered  as  an  extra  grjsttuity,  and  the 
two  guineas  were  presented,  with  all  imaginable  th^fnks 
in  addition.    "I  shall  lose  another  day  of  the  harvest," 
said  Sandy  Macdonald,  "and  I  expect  ye'll  give  me 
another  guinea.''    I  could  only  request;  him .  to  excuse 
me,  as  he  had  named  his  own  price,  and  as  two  guineas 
was  not  a  bad  exchange  for  the  two  shillings,  he  would 
have  gained  by  his  harvest.    He  remained,  inflexible : 
no,  did  not  remain  any  thing ;  but  became  insolent.    At 
leng^,  finding  his  eloquence  unavailing,   "  Then  you 
maun  give  me  aght  shillings ,  for  carrying  your  um- 
brella."   The  knave  had  carried^  this  in  his  hand  for  a. 
few  miles,* at  his  own  desire.     I  Twent  up  stairs.    In  a, 
minute  however  he  was  at  the  door,  swearing  that  he, 
would  stay  there  all  night,  that  1  should  have  no  supper, 
and  that  I  should  not  stir  tillhe  was  paid  all  his  demand^ 
Accordingly,'Ibetook  myself  to  my  little  Homce ;  listen-} 
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ing  to  much  objurgation  and  vituperation,  both  in  Gaelic 
and  English:  the  former  having  a  very  ferocious  sound, 
but  being,  fortunately,  a  dead  letter.  But  finding,  after 
an  hour,  that  he  made  no  impression  on  Saxon  obstinacy, 
he  at  length  consoled  himself  by  saying  that  I  was  not  a 
gentleman,  but  that  he  would  take  the  money.  I  as- 
sured him  that  he  was  right,  that  I  was  not  a  gentleman, 
but  an  informer,  and  that  instead  of  paying  him,  I  would 
lodge  an  information  against  him  for  letting  horses  on 
hire  without  a  license.  I  had  learned  this  expedient 
from  your  friend  and  mine,  Daniell,  who  had  been  driven 
to  it  on  similar  occasions.  I  thank  thee  Daniell  for 
teaching  me  that  word ;  for  it  was  an  astounding  and 
an  unexpected  blow :  and  like  oil  on  the  stormy  sea  in 
the  Naufragium  of  Erasmus,  it  caused  the  rage  of  the 
mountaineer  to  fall  at  once  to  a  moderate  level ;  but  not 
till  after  he  had  protested  that  he  had  been  once  ruined 
already  by  an  information,  and  would  be  ruined  again 
rather  than  submit  to  a  Sassanach.  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  the  man  got  his  money  and  departed :  vowing  re- 
renge  against  the  next  Saxon  who  should  fall  into  his 
clutches.  It  is  not  very  wonderful  that  travellers  in  the 
Highlands  call  the  people  extortioners :  for,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  horses,  you  will  find  nearly  the  same  wherever 
you  go. 
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He  wbo  does  not  know  what  is  the  meaning,  of  a  ^  soft 
day>"  must  come  to  Fort  William ;  or  he  may  go  to  In- 
veraray, which  will  do  as  welK  This  is  the  usual  friendly 
salutation  when  it  is  raining  what  the  Scots  denominate 
an  even-down-pour,  what  the  Americains  call  stoning  rain, 
what  the  Cornish  very  expressively  term  lashing,  and 
what  is  vulgarly  denominated  cats  and  dogs.  Express- 
ing my  dissent  from  the  propriety  of  the  Highland  epithet, 
after  having  been  confined  three  days  and  three  nights  at 
Mrs.  Bell  Mac  Lauchlan's  inn,  by  what  is  called  a  shower, 
in  these  quarters,  the  Highlander  said  with  a  mixture  of 
fun  and  surliness,  ^  If  you  want  fine  weather  you  had 
better  go  back  to  England."  If  dew,  as  the  poet  says, 
is  the  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky,  the  rains  of  Fort  William 
bear  some 'resemblance  to  a  Georgian  wedding,  where  the 
bride  is  taken^  like  a  hostile  gan*ison,  at  the  sword's  point. 
I  remember  that  when  I  was  at  Inyeraray,  I  was  told  by 
the  ostler,  with  a  knowing  leer  of  the  eye,  that  it  would 
certainly  rain,  as  the  clouds  were  coming  from  Fort 
William.  When  at  Fort  William,  they  always  deter- 
mined when  it  was  to  rain  by  looking  towards  Inveraray. 
Just  so,  the  rain  of  Keswick  cornea  from  Waatdale,  and 
that  of  Wastdale  comes  from  Keswick.  Either,  I  be- 
lieve, might  say  of  the  other,  <<The  self-same  heaven 
that  frowns  on  me,  looks  sadly  too  on  Richmond."  I 
should  like  to  know  where  the  Inver  is,  where  it  does  not 
rain  two  months^  out  of  the  three  which  pass  by  the  name 
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of  summer  here ;  but  I  never  found  the  man  who  wouM 
allow  it  could  be  fair  any  where  when  it  was  rainingf  at 
his  own  Inver. 

Thus  three  years  had  passed ;  and  as  it  had  rained,  in 
each  of  them,  on  all  the  days  and  weeks  that  I  had  been 
within  sight  of  Ben  Nevis,  I  guessed,  and  perhaps  truly 
enough,  that  it  had  done  nought  else  during  my  absence. 
At  length,  in  the  fourth  year,  the  shower  ceased ;  and,  on 
the  20th  of  August,  as  I  looked  out  of  the  window  of  the 
inn  at  Balahulish,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  jt  was  a 
fine  day.  It  was  but  twenty  miles  to  the  top  of  Ben 
Nevis.  To  wait  for  the  boiling  of  the  kettle,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  lighting  of  the  fire  and  the  awaking  of  Peggy, 
and  of  the  ostler,  and  of  much  more,  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  so  I  stole  my  own  horse,  saddled  him,  roused  the 
ferryman,  launched  the  ferry-boat,  rode  off  to  Fort  Wil- 
liam, breakfasted,  and  by  one  o'clock  was  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain.  In  half  an  hour,  it  snowed  as  if  it  had  been 
January ;  and  as  it  has  probably  been  raining  or  snowing 
there  ever  since,  it  Js  certain  that  I  secured  the  only  op- 
portunity which  occurred  in  the  space  of  ten  years,  by 
copying  Caesar,  or  by  recollecting  that  valuable  maxim 
in  Cordery  which  all  shivering  school  .boys  remember. 
By  the  same  rule  it  was  that  a  single  vessel  of  a  fleet 
slipped  her  cable  one  morning,  made  her  voyage  to  Smyr- 
na, and  returned,  full  of  oranges,  to  find  her  comrades 
still  wind-bound  in  the  Downs.  The  morality  of  this  Js 
on  the  surface.  We  may  all  owe  it  deeper  debts,  if  we 
choose,  than  the  sight  of  a  shower  of  snow  in  August. 

From  the  rarity  of  fair  weather  and  a  cloudless  sky 
at  Fort  William,  and  because  the  distance  to  the  top  of 
Ben  Nevis  is  considerable,  and  the  ascent  laborious,  it  is 
not  often  visited.  Measuring  it  as  well  as  I  could  by 
padng,  I  found   it  about  eight. miles;    the  path  on  the 
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mountaiiiy  which  is  very  circuitous,  amounting  to  about 
nix,  out  of  which  there  are  two  of  a  very  steep  and  labo^ 
rious  ascent.  The  perpendicular  height  is  more  than 
4000  feet ;  but  it  is  exceeded,  geometrically,  by  Ben  Muic 
Dhu,  and,  I  believe,  by  others  of  the  mountains  of  Mar. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Ben  Nevis  (the  HHl  of 
Heaven)  is  a  much  more  independent  mountain ;  and  that, 
on  the  west  side  at  least,  it  rises,  almost  immediately,  from 
a  plain  which  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  sea.  Hence 
it  is,  in  reality,  still  the  highest  mountain  in  Scotland, 
though  not  the  most  elevated  ground;  while  its. effect  to 
the  eye  is  far  more  striking  than  that  of  any  other:  all 
the  rival  elevations,  either  springing  from  highland,  or 
being  entangled  among  other  hills  so  as  to  lose  their  con- 
sequence. Its  form  is,  at.  the  same  time,  heavy  and  grace- 
less; particularly  from  Inverlochy  and  Loch  Eil,  where 
the  eye  takes  in  the  whole.  That  form  is  also  very  pecu- 
liar, as  if  one  mountain  had  been  placed  on  another ;  and 
this  effect,  as  of  a  casual  and  posterior  addition,  is  reur 
dered  still  more  striking  by  the  difference  in  outline  and 
character  between  the  two  portions.  This  appeanmce, 
so  remarkable  to  the  ordinary  spectator,  is  easily  ex- 
plained by  the  geologist ;  who  finds  that  the  lower  portion 
is  formed  of  granite  and  schistose  rocks,  and  that  the 
upper  is  a  mass  of  porphyry. 

Doubtless,  the  ascent  of  Ben  Nevis  is  considered  a 
tnighty  deed;  and,  in  consequence,  there  are  various 
ntoies  inscribed  on  the  cairn  within  the  plain;  while 
some  had  been  written  on  scraps  of  paper,  and  Enclosed 
in  bottles  which  had  been  drained  of  their  whisky  by  the 
valiant  who  had  reached  this  perilous  point  of  honour. 
Such  is  the  love  of  fame,  '^  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise," 
to  carve  its  aspiring  initials  on  desks,  and  to  scratch  them 
on  the  windows  of  inns.      Is  there  a  man  so  unworthy  of 
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a  nafaie,  were  it  even  Macguffog  or  Bumfit,  as  not  to  desire 
that  it  should  be  heard  of  hereafter ;  even  did  it  prove  no 
more  than  that  its  owner  had  emptied  a  whisky  bottle  on 
Ben  Nevis.  If  I  read  names  here  thai  none  but  the  god- 
mothers and  gossips  had  ever  heard  of,  and  none  but  the 
sexton  would  ever  hear  of  again,  there  was  not  one  of 
them  all  who  did  not  feel  a  secret  satisfaction  in  tliinking 
to  himself,  "  nomenque  erit  indelebile  nostrum ;"  in  re- 
flecting that  some  future  Mac  Jock  or  Mac  Taw  would 
read  that  Angus  Mac  Lehose  or  Dugal  Mac  Breeks  had 
been  able  to  scratch  his  name  here  on  a  slate  with  a  horse- 
shoe nail.  But  we  must  not  enquire  too  curiously  into 
thisfolTy;  and  when  we  are  inclined  to  sneer  at  those 
who  are  now  inscribing  their  unheard-of  names  oh  the 
tombs  or  barracks  of  Pompeii,  we  must  remember  how 
grat^fnl  we  are  to  those,  who,  probably  with  no  other  or 
greater  ambition,  scratched  their  own,  two  thousand  years 
ago,  on  the  statue  of  Memnon. 

Some  of  the  rarer  alpine  plants  grow  on  Ben  Nevis ; 
conveniently  situated  for  the  botanist,  as  they  lie  chiefly 
near  the  sides  of  the  path  by  which  the  upper  portion  is 
accessible.  Biit  the  summit  itself  is  utterly  bare,  and 
presents^  a  most  extraordinary  and  unexpected  sight. 
If  any  one  is  deigirous  to  see  how  the  world  looked  on  the 
first  day  of  creation,  let  him  come  hither.  Nor  is  that 
nakedness  at  all  hyperbolical ;  since  the  surfaces  of  the 
stoneii  are  not  even  covered  with  the  common  crustaceous 
lichens;  two  or  three  only  of  the  shrubby  kinds  being 
barely  visible.  It  is  an  extensive  and  flat  plain,  strewed 
with  loose  rocks,  tumbled  together  in  fragments  of  all 
sizes,  and,  generally,  covering  the  solid  foundation  to  a 
considerable  depth.  While  these  black  and  dreary  ruins 
mark  the  power  of  the  elements  on  this  stormy  and  ele- 
vMed  spot,  they  excite  our  surprise  at  the  agencies  that 
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couM  thus,  unaided  by  the  usual  force  of  gfravity,  bave 
ploughed  up  and  broken  into  atoms,  so  wide  and  so  level 
a  surface  of  the  toughest  and  most  tenacious  of  rocks. 
Certainly  Nature  did  not  intend  mountains  to  last  for 
ever;  when  she  is  so  fertile  in  expedients  as  to  lay  plans 
for  destroying  a  mountain  so  apparently  unsusceptible  of 
ruin  as  Ben  Nevis. 

Situated  in  the  midst  of  this  plain,  whence  nothing 
but  clouds  and  sky  are  visible,  the  sensation  is  that  of 
being  on  a  rocky  shore  in  the  wide  ocean  ;  and  we  almost 
listen  to  hear  its  waves  roar,  and  watch  as  if  for  the  break- 
ing of  the  surge,  as  the  driving  rack  sweeps  along  its  mar- 
gin. As  the  clouds  beg^an  to  close  in  around,  curling  and 
wheeling  over  head,  and  hurrying  up  in  whirlwinds  from 
the  deep  and  dark  abysses  which  surround  it,  a  poetical 
imagination  might  have  imaged  itself  on  the  spot  where 
Jupiter  overthrew  the  Titans;  the  bulk,  the  apparent 
freshness,  and  the  confusion  of  the  fragments,  resembling  a 
shower  of  rocks  just  discharged  by  a  supernatural  power 
from  the  passing  storm.  The  wild  and  strange  sublimity  of 
this  scene  is  augmented  by  the  depth  of  the  surrounding 
precipices,  whence  the  eye  looks  down  into  interminable 
vacancy,  on  the  mists  that  are  sailing  in  mid  air,  or  into 
the  rugged  depths  of  chasms,  black  as  night,  impenetrable 
to  the  eye  or  to  the  light  of  day.  The  distant  view  pre- 
sents no  interest.  The  whole  is  a  heap  of  mountains ; 
but  so  remote  and  so  depre/ssed,  from  the  altitude  of  this 
station,  that  scarcely  any  marked  feature  is  to  be  seen ; 
and  the  effect,  on  the  east  side  in  particular,  resembles  a 
congregation  of  mole-hills. 

I  had  not  time,  however,  to  walk  round  the  whole 
plain  before  there  came  on  as  dense  and  bitter  a  storm  of 
snow  as  I  ever  experienced :  so  that  what  else  remains 
of  Ben  Nevis,  must  be  told  by  some  more  fortunate  person. 
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I  was  not,  however,  alone,  since  I  had  with  me  what  is 
commonly  called  a  guide ;  a  lad  who  had  volunteered  his 
services,  and  whose  good  humour  had  secured  him  the 
place  which  his  talents  in  pilotage  would  not  have  com* 
manded.  I  had  gained  too  much  experience  in  guides 
not  to  know  that,  for  the  purpose  commonly  understood  by 
that  term,  they  were,  generally,  either  useless  or  mischie- 
vous ;  and  had  long  been  accustomed  to  trust  to  my  organ 
of  geography,  as  well  as  to  another  organ,  of  not  much 
less  use.  The  event  here  did  not  belie  my  theory ;  for 
when  my  guide  found  himself  in  a  whirlwind  of  fog  and 
snow,  so  thick  that  we  could  scarcely  see  each  other,  and 
without  prospect  of  any  thing  better,  he  began  to  cry; 
lamenting  that  he  should  never  see  his  mother  again,  and 
reproaching  himself  for  having  undertaken  the  office.  I 
might  have  been  angry  and  alarmed  both,  and  with  good 
reason;  nor  did  I  think  him  too  much  punished  with 
half  an  hour  of  despair.  Feeling  safe  also,  there  was 
something  ludicrous  in  a  terror  which  1  knew  to  be  un-* 
founded,  and  which  was  rendered  much  more  amusing  by 
the  mixture  of  Gaelic  and  English  in  which  it  was  ex* 
pressed,  and  the  extraordinary  gestures  of  the  unhappy 
animal,  who  vowed  that  if  ever  he  lived  to  get  home,  he 
would  never  guide  a  gentleman  again.  He  would  even 
surrender  his  five  shillings,  if  I  would  show  him  the  way 
down  the  hill.  In  truth,  it  might  have  been  a  very  se- 
rious adventure  to  both  of  us,  had  there  not  been  a 
piece  of  philosophy  in  the  world  of  which  my  friend  had 
never  heard.  There  was  but  one  way  down  from  this 
wide  plain,  scarcely . visible  at  any  time;  while  every 
point  of  the  surface  was  exactly  like  every  other,  and  the 
whole  was  surrounded  by  precipices,  which  we  might 
have  stepped  over  without  being  aware  of  it ;  landing  in 
mid  air,  like  the  eagles,  to  whom  night  would,  in  any  case» 
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haFe  probably  left  us  for  a  supper,  I  had  observed  the 
bearing  of  this  path  at  first,  and  therefore^  taking  out  the 
compass,  walked  boldly  on ;  while  my  guide  followed, 
crying,  and  wondering  where  all  this  was  to  terminate. 
But  to  express  his  astonishment  and  rapture  when  I  found 
the  very  track,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  deepest  precipice, 
is  impossible.  I  thought  that  he  would  hare  fallen  on 
his  knees  and  worshipped  me  and  the  compass ;  nor  did 
I  succeed  in  making  him  understand  how,  though  it 
would  show  the  way  to  Fort  William,  it  could  equally 
direct  him  to  Inverness. 

It  was  intensely  cold,  and  my  pilot,  who  had  idquatted 
down  on  a  stone  in  the  snow,  till  we  could  venture  to 
proceed  over  this  dangerous  descent,  lamented  that  he 
had  not  his  B/m^ko^,  if  indeed  the  braccee  of  Diodorus  were 
breeches,  and  not  a  coat  or  waistcoat;  which  seems  to  be 
the  real  fact;  since,  according  to  Aulus  Gellius,  the 
braccee  covered  the  whole  body.  The  <xvoivpU  was  proba- 
bly the  very  trews  of  our  own  Gael,  as  his  o-dyo^  must  have 
been  the  plaid  :  and  if  the  x<T»y  was  a  jacket  or  upper 
coat  of  any  kind,  then  the  whole  dress  is  really  as  well 
described  as  we  could  desire,  even  to  the  orXiv^/bi,  or  little 
tiles,  or  squares,  if  we  may  so  translate  this  word,  which 
formed  the  checquer,  and  rendered  the  whole  dress  so 
xarovXiiKTixo^.  The  virgatum  sagulum  of  Virgil  is  equally  a 
tartan  plaid:  and,  according  to  Propertius,  the  Gaul 
Virdomarus  had  striped  braccce.  You  see  how  anxious 
I  am  for  the  honour  of  the  Gael,  by  recurring  to  this 
subject  on  the  top  of  Ben  Nevis  in  a  snow-storm ;  and, 
I  ought  to  add,  for  that  of  Diodorus,  to  whom  I  did  not 
do  full  justice.  But  when  I  said  there,  that  the  ancient 
Highlanders  did  not  esteem  their  own  dress  as  we  esteem 
it  now,  I  might  also  have  quoted  the  authority  of  Mrs. 
Gilderoy,  that  was  to  have  been ;  who  boasts  that  her 
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lover  "never  wofc  a  Highland  pldid,  but  costly  silken 
clothes :''  and  that  he  was  a  Cateran^  need  not  be  told, 
since  the  lady  never  wanted  for  "  cow  nor  ewe,"  aqd  the 
hero  "  never  annoyed  those  who  paid  their  cess"  to  hini; 

By  the  time  his  kilt  was  thoroughly  cooled,  and  that 
he  had  vowed  never  to  wear  one  again,  the  storm 
cleared  away,  and  we  returned  by  the  road  of  Qlen 
Nevis :  his  spirits  so  elated,  that  he  frisked  about  like  a 
goat,  and  would,  I  believe,  have  followed  me  all  over  the 
world,  as  he  besought  me  to  let  him  attend  me  through 
the  Highlands. 

The  descent  from  Ben  Nevis  by  the  glen  is  not  incon- 
venient, and  it  is  wild  and  romantic.  It  is  said  that 
Cameron  of  Glen  Nevis  holds  his  lands  by  the  tenure  of 
an  unfailing  snow-ball  when  demanded.  He  is  certainly 
not  likely  to  fail  in  his  rent ;  but  as  this  is  said  in  other 
places  also,  I  know  not  if  it  is  a  truth  or  a  popular  tale. 
There  are  the  remains  of  a  vitrified  fort  in  this  neighbour* 
hood  which  stands  enumerated  in  the  list  lately  given^ 
and  requires  no  further  remarks;  and  my  guide  also 
pointed  out  a  rocking  stone,  which  is  poised  in  a  very 
unusual  manner  on  the  fiat  and  bare  ground  near  the 
river. 

The  peculiar  magnitude  and  situation  of  Ben  Nevis, 
serve  to  account  for  the  singularly  rainy  climate  of  Fort 
William,  as  they  do  for  the  violence  of  the  winds.  I  was 
informed  by  a  seaman  long  engaged  in  this  coasting 
trade,  that  he  had  seen  one  of  the  small  sloops  blown  out 
of  the  water  and  laid  on  the  beach ;  nor,  from  what  I  had 
seen,  did  I  doubt  his  report.  The  situation  of  the  town 
is  wild  and  rude ;  and,  in  general,  the  surrounding  coun- 
try is  very  bare  of  wood.  The  margin  of  the  western 
branch  of  Loch  Eil,  and  the  elevated  land  immediately 
weist  of  the  canal,  afiford  the  most  picturesque  views  of 
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Ben  Nevis ;  the  castle  of  Inrerlochy  always  forming  an 
interesting  object  in  the  landscape.    The  town  is  suf^ 
ficiently  respectable,  in  appearance,  and  is  the  capital  of 
this  part  of  the  country ;  while  it  is  the  port  of  a  country 
coasting  trade,  and  the  center  of  a  fair  for  sheep  and 
cattle.    The  loss  of  the  garrison  has  probably  contributed 
to  diminish  the  means  and  employment  of  the  inhabitants ; 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether,  and  what,  it  will  gaio 
by  the  opening  of  the  Caledonian  canal.    The  operations 
required  in  constructing  this  work  formed  a  source  of 
wealth  for  a  considerable  period,  and  something  of  this 
must  still  adhere.     The  town  contains  all  such  trades 
and  shops  as  are  required  for  rural  consumption;  and, 
the  latter,  in  an  abundance  which  impresses  strangers 
with  a  notion  of  a  more  dense'  surrounding  population 
than  they  are  able  to  discover.    A  casual  visitor  might 
indeed  wonder  how  all  these  shopkeepers  exist,  unless 
they  have  agreed  to  live  on  gingerbread  kings  and  carra- 
way  comfits,  and  to  buy  all  their  pins  and  tape  from  each 
other ;  forgetting,  or  ignorant  of,  the  distances  whence 
the  people  resort  to  have  their  wants  supplied. 

In  one  respect,  Fort  William  possesses  the  distin- 
guishing marks  of  a  capital :  idleness.  This  is  precisely 
the  consequence  which  the  Highlanders  themselves  say 
is  produced  by  the  building  of  Highland  villages.  Per- 
haps it  is  more  conspicuous  because  more  condensed : 
while  social  or  gregarious  idleness  is  more  prominent 
than  the  solitary  doing  of  nothing ;  being  active  instead 
of  passive.  It  is  the  agere  nihil  instead  of  the  nihil  agere. 
To  lounge  about  the  streets,  impede  the  way,  and  to  be 
busily  and  offensively  idle,  is  a  Scottish  fashion :  and  to 
those  therefore  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  High 
Street  or  the  Gallowgate,  Fort  William  will  not  appear 
very  new.    To  Londoners,  it  may  be  new  to  see  the 
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single  street  of  which  it  consists,  crowded  with  idle  men 
walking  about  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  or  col- 
lected in  groups  to  yawn  together  or  converse  in  mono- 
syllables; except  when  roused^to  louder  talk  by  an  occa- 
sional sojournment  to  a  whisky  house.  Even  the  rain  of 
Fort  William  has  no  effect  on  these  coteries,  which  stand 
under  the  torrents  that  are  showering  down  on  them,  un- 
heeding, undiscomposed ;  less  concerned  than  the  very 
ducks,  which  quack  remonstrance  against  the  sky,  and 
not  even  retiring  into  their  own  ever^open  doors.  My 
veiy  guide,  whose  respect  and  confidence  the  compass 
had  secured,  lamented  the  bad  example  and  the  want  of 
^employment,  complained  that  his  own  morals  were  in 
danger,  and  was  willing  to  attend  me  for  any  thing  or 
nothing,  if  he  could  but  escape  from  Fort  William. 

Ifthe  project  of  building  Highland  towns  is  to  be  pur- 
sued, as  certain  politicians  seem  still  to  wish,  it  would  be 
convenient  to  discover  some  better  employment  for  the 
people  than  that  of  loitering  about  in  the  rain  with  their 
hands  in  their  pockets.  To  build  hives  for  drones,  was 
never  reckoned  good  policy :  and  that  contagion  which  is 
most  condensed,  is  commonly  reputed  to  be  the  most 
active.  To  form  these  into  communities,  is  to  provide 
for  their  perpetuity,  and  to  diffuse  and  extend  it  by  re- 
verberation and  example.  It  is  a  premium  also  for  popu- 
lation, as  well  as  for  idleness :  and,  to  borrow  from  the 
argument  of  the  nominalists  against  universals,  <*  Entia 
non  sunt  multiplicanda  preeter  necessitatem.'^ 

In  the  case  of  country  towns,  where  a  Highland  laird  or 
a  speculating  society  has  not  interfered,  it  is  matter  of 
analysis,  for  the  fashionable  science  of  political  economy, 
to  discover  how  one  of  them  has  grown,  or  by  what  ce- 
ment it  is  unitied.  There  is  a  church ;  that  is  the  ordinary 
foundation.    Where  there  is  a  church,  there  must  be  a 
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parson^  a  clerk,  a  sextoD,  and  a  midwife.  Thus  we  atecoinil 
for  four  houses.  An  ion  is  required  on  the  road«  This  pro^- 
duces  a  smith,  a  saddler,  a  butcher,  and  a  brewer.  The 
parson,  the  clerk,  the  sexton,  the  midwifo,  the  butcher, 
the  smith,  the  saddler,  and  the  brewer,  require  a  bak^, 
a  tailor,  a  shoemaker,  and  a  carpenter.  They  soon  learn  to 
eat  plum-pudding ;  and  a  grocer  follows.  The  grocer's  wife 
and  parson's  wife  contend  for  superiority  in  dress,  whence 
flows  a  milliner,  and,  with  the  milliner,  amantua-maker.  A 
barber  is  introduced  to  curl  the  parson's  wig  and  tosha^e 
the  smith  on  Saturday  nights ;  and  a  stationer  to  furnish 
the  ladies  with  paper  for  their  sentiment;^  correspond* 
deuces :  an  exciseman  is  sent  to  gauge  the  casks,  and  a 
schoolmaster  discovers  that  the  ladies  cannot  spell.  A 
hatter,  a  hosier,  and  a  linen-draper,  fdlow  by  degrees ;  and 
as  children  are  botn,  they  begin  to  cry  out  for  rattles  and 
gingerbread*  The  parson  becomes  idle  and  gouty,  and 
gets  a  curate,  and  the  curate  gets  twenty  children  and  a 
wife ;  and  thus  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  more  shoe- 
makers and  tailors  and  grocers.  .  In  the  mean  time,  ii 
neighbouring  apothecary,  hearing  with  indignation  that 
there  is  a  community  living  without  physic,  places  three 
blue  bottles  in  a  window ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  the  parson^ 
the  butcher,  the  innkeeper,  the  grocer's  wife,  and  the 
parson's  wife  become  bilious  and  nervous,  and  their  chil- 
dren get  water  in  the  head,  teeth,  and  convulsions.  They 
are  bled  and  blistered  till  a  physician  finds  it  convenient 
to  settle :  the  inhabitants  become  worse  and  worse  every 
day,  and  an  undertaker  is  established.  The  butcher 
having  called  the  tailor  prick-louse,  over  a  pot  of  ale, 
Snip,  to  prove  his  manhood,  knocks  him  down  with  the 
goose.  Upon  this  plea,  an  action  for  assault  is  brought 
at  the  next  sessions.  The  attorney  sends  his  clei^  over 
to  take  depositions  and  collect  evidence:  the  clerk, Und- 
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log  a  good  opening,  sets  all  the  people  by  the  ears,  be* 
eomes  a  pettifogging  attorney)  and  peace  flies  the  village 
for  ever.  But  the  village  becomes  a  town,  acquires  a 
bank,  and  a  coterie  of  old  maids ;  and  should  it  have  ex- 
isted in  happier  days,  might  have  gained  a  corporation, 
a  mayor,  a  mace,  a  quarter  sessions  of  its  own,  a  county 
assembly,  the  assizes,  and  the  g^allows. 

The  Fort  is  not  dismantled  nor  absolutely  abandoned, 
as  was  intended;  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  his  usual 
steadiness  of  character  and  contempt  of  idle  clamour, 
having  opposed  this  design  as  to  all  the  Highland  gar- 
risons. Originally  it  was  built  by  Cromwell,  at  Monk's 
suggestion  ;  and  it  was  then  called  the  garrison  of  Inver- 
lochy,  being  calculated  for  2000  men.  It  was  rebuilt  on 
a  smaller  scale,  but  on  a  stronger  plan,  by  William, 
whence  the  present  name:  yet  it  is  still  a  feeble  work* 
It  was  besieged  in  1746  for  five  weeks,  but  that  siege 
was  abandoned.  I  need  not  however  dwell  on  matters 
known  to  every  one,  nor  describe  its  military  details.  I 
need  only  add  that  the  town  was  originally  built  by 
James  YI  with  the  intention  of  ^<  civilizing  the  High- 
lands;'* Campbelltown  and  Stornaway  having  alsobeefi 
made  boroughs  with  the  same  view.  It  is  said  that 
Corpach,  where  the  canal  basin  has  been  formed,  is 
the  place  where  the  bodies  of  the  kings  were  deposited 
before  their  final  journey  to  lona.  The  same  has  been 
said  of  Pencross  in  Ayrshire:  we  may  let  that  question 
cool  for  the  present. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  military  and  historical  interest 
about  this  spot;  but  it  has  been  so  ofteu  printed  and  re- 
printed, that  it  is  all  a  tale  told.  Of  early  and  distant 
events,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  battle  of  In- 
verloehy,  fought  by  Donald  Balloch  in  1427,  against  the 
Earls  of  Mar  and  Caithness ;  and  another,  is  that  fought 
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between  Argyll  and  Montrose  in  1645,  when  the  formor 
was  defeated.  Whether  the  fame  of  this  action,  or  that 
of  Major  Dugald  Dalgetty,  is  to  be  the  most  imperish- 
able, time  must  prove.  The  occurrences  that  took  place 
in  this  quarter  also,  during  the. days  of  Cromwell,  in 
which  the  energy  and  fame  of  the  Cameronsare  so  deeply 
involved,  add  not  a  little  to  its  interest ;  but  the  memoir 
of  Sir  Ewen,  a  name  not  soon  to  be  forgotten  by  friend 
or  foe,  having  been  printed  by  Pennant,  they  are  toler- 
ably well  known.  Every  one  has  heard  of  Sir  Ewen  Dhu 
and  of  his  duel,  and  I  need  not  chronicle  again  a  ten- 
times  told  tale. 

The  castle  of  Inverlochy,  however,  possesses  a  distinct 
interest;  arising  partly  from  its  former  magnificence  and 
the  obscurity  of  its  origin,  and  partly  from  the  share  which 
it  has  been  supposed  to  possess  in  the  early  fabulous  his- 
tory of  Scotland.  Those  who  choose  to  believe  in  that 
arch  fabulist,  Hector  Boethius,  may  continue  to  enjoy 
their  belief;  but  the  doubts  of  profound  historians  and 
laborious  antiquaries,  are  surely  far  from  deserving  their 
indignation.  Romance  and  history,  each  possess  their 
separate  kinds  of  merit :  but  the  value  of  the  latter  would 
be  low  indeed,  were  it  founded  on  any  other  laws  than 
those  which  the  judicious  have,  in  all  ages,  acknow- 
ledged. Scotland  has  ample  stores  of  real  fame  and 
honour,  without  wishing  to  augment  them  by  audi 
means.  She  need  not  have  recourse,  as  Pinkerton  has  re- 
marked, to  false  history  or  false  honours  of  any  kind: 
the  truth  would  render  her  far  more  illustrious.  He 
therefore  who  refuses  his  assent  to  the  imaginary  league 
between  King  Achaius  and  Charlemagne,  signed  at 
Inverlochy,  may  be  permitted  to  indulge  his  doubts  in 
peace,  even  though  he  could  not  shelter  himself  under 
the  shields  of  Hailes  and  Chalmers. 
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But  Inyerlochy  is  not  only  the  place  where  this  Tision*- 
ary  treaty  was  signed,  since,  it  is,  like  Berigoniuni,tbe  re- 
puted capital  of  ancient  Scotland.  Nay,  Dunstaffk^ige  is 
a  third:  so  that  the  former  kingdom  of  Scotland  has  no 
less  than  three  competing  capitals,  when  it  is,  by  the  same 
patriots,  held  to  have  been  one  undivided  powerful  king- 
dom. The  life  of  St.  Columba,  if  that  is  held  worthy  of 
regard  on  a  historical  question,  further  proves  that  Inver- 
ness was  the  capital,  and  others  assert  the  same  of  Aber- 
nethy ;  so  that  there  are  no  less  than  five  places  claiming 
the  honour  of  a  metropolis,  when  all  the  judicious  and 
acute  antiquaries  who  have  examined  this  question,  deny 
that  there  existed  any.  It  is  something  to  show  that  tra- 
dition is  at  variance  with  itself;  even  though  these  anti- 
quaries should  have  judged  incorrectly  on  the  bare  ques- 
tion. If  tradition  be  authority,  we  must  take  it  as  it 
exists ;  for  if  we  only  admit  what  suits  our  own  hypothe- 
sis, it  might  as  well  not  have  existed.  But  thus  it  always 
involves  itself  in  a  chaos  of  moral,  physical,  and  historical 
contradiction,  and  then  gravely  calls  on  us  to. believe: 
scarcely  even  gravely ;  as  the  indignation,  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  cases,  is  commensurate  with  the  feebleness  of  the 
arguments. 

But  not  to  quote  Hollinshed  and  others,  whose  testi- 
monies to  this  point  have  been  adduced,  and  who  are  just 
as  good  authority  on  Scottish  history  as  the  immortal 
Xixofou  would  be,  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  Lesley,  pretends, 
as  does  Boethius,  that  the  Highlanders  had  a  great 
trade  with  France  and  Spain,  in  ancient  times,  from  the 
city  of  Inverlochy.  He  calls  it  "  opulentissima  civitas 
Inverlotheea  appellata."  These  foreigners,  as  he  says, 
came  there  with  ships  and  carried  away  the  valuable 
commodities  of  the  country.  His  indignation  serves  to 
fi^  something  like  a  date ;  since  be  is  very  angry  that  this 
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oity  was  not  restored  after  it  had  beep  burat  and  plan- 
dered  by  tbe  Danes.  He  should  have  told  us  whence  he 
derived  his  information  and  opinions ;  what  species  of 
commerce  could  have  been  carried  on  with  these  countries, 
and  what  produce  exported  to  them,  from  a  region,  which, 
eren  in  the  present  state  of  improvement,  can  do  little 
more  than  maintain  its  inhabitants,  and  which,  in  the  days 
<rf  Highland  independence,  could  scarcely  do  that.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Fingalian  theory  also,  and  the  acknowledged 
manners  of  the  Fingalian  lera,  to  which  his  date  mast  al- 
lude, Caledonia,  if  it  was  not  here  a  forest,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  very  theory  of  the  Parallel  roads,  it  was,  was 
then,  in  its  mountains  at  least,  said  to  be  a  nation  of  war- 
like hunters :  and  that  this  stage  of  society  is  incompati- 
ble with  commerce,  the  Reverend  author  appears  to  have 
forgotten,  or  never  considered.  It  requires  more  know- 
ledge of  history  and  policy,  of  man  and  of  morals,  than 
the  Bishop  of  Ross  or  the  natives  of  Glen  Roy  possess,  to 
construct  theories  and  invent  fables  that  will  even  hang 
together. 

Enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  this.  But  sueh 
is  the  extent  of  this  belief,  as  even  to  cause  the  faithful  to 
assert  that  the  present  castle  of  Inverlochy  was  the  very 
palace  of  these  imaginary  kings.  The  date  of  this 
bttildittg  is  not  known;  but  we  have  here,  fortunately, 
a  specdes  of  evidence,  which,  within  certain  limits,  k 
<fiiite  satisfactory,  and  by  which  we  can  so  far  ap- 
proximate to  the  eera  of  its  erection,  as  to  show  that 
it  caanot  be  very  ancient.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  as 
a  Highland  castle,  a  specimen  well  meriting  description. 
Its  situation  near  the  river,  and  on  the  borders  of  the 
great  peat  moss  of  Inverlochy,  is  a  strong  one ;  bot  is 
scarcely  such  as  a  Highland  chief  would  have  selected,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  various  examples  dispersed  all 
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over  the  country ,  and  on  which  I.  have  made  some  general 
r^nari^s  elsewhere.  If  its  situation  is  not  well  chosen, 
according  to  modern  military  systems,  still  it  is  more  con- 
sonant to  these  than  the  generality  of  the  Highland  castles, 
as  it  also  differs  from  them  in  the  nature  of  its  defences; 
both  marking,  alike,  a  different  set  of  military  opinions, 
and  the  engineering  of  a  distinct  people.  It  is  also  of 
superior  masonry  and  construction  to  most  of  the  High- 
land analogous  works,  and  consists  of  a  quadrangle,  with 
round  towers  at  the  angles.  The  walls  are  about  nine 
feet  in  thickness,  and  the  measure  of  the  curtains  is  about 
an  hundred  feet ;  so  that  the  flanking  defences  are  here 
perfect,  and  formed  on  a  regular  design ;  while,  in  most 
of  the  Highland  castles,  they  are  wanting,  and,  in  ms^ny, 
appear  to  have  been  accidental.  That  opinion  is  the  more 
confirmed  by  the  prevailing  want  of  loop-holes  in  the 
towers  of  the  latter,  or  of  other  means  of  defensive  an- 
noyance, in  them.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  both 
loop'holes  and  sally-ports ;  so  that  while  its  size  proves 
it  to  have  been  intended  for  a  garrison,  its  defences  show 
that  it  was  prepared  for  a  siege :  the  whole  of  the  sys- 
tem being  utterly  different  from  that  of  most  of  the  other 
castles  of  the  Highlands.  Not  to  enter  into  details  un- 
necessarily minute,  it  is  surrounded  by  a  moat,  and  there 
are  the  traces  of  a  former  drawbridge  between  the  south 
and  the  east  towers ;  circumstances  in  which  it  also  differs 
from  the  general  plan  of  the  Highland  castles ;  as  I  have 
more  fully  shown  elsewhere. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
ancient  castles,  and  who  has  studied  the  principles  of 
their  fortification  in  England  and  Wales,  not  to  detect 
here^  an  imitation  at  least,  if  not  the  woric  of  the  English 
engineers  of  thait  day.  However  various  are  the  works 
of  Edward  in  Wales,  and  those  of  parallel  date  which 
VOL  I.  z 
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may  not  have  been  bis,  tbey  almost  all  deyelope  sound 
principles  of  defence ;  often  so  very  remarkable,  that 
Harlech,  which  mi^ht,  in  other  respects,  almost  be 
the  work  of  a  modern  engineer,  possesses  a  complete 
fausse-bray ;  a  contrivance  supposed  peculiar  to  modem 
fortification.  Inverlochy  is  palpably  of  the  same  school ; 
and  the  nature  and  integrity  of  its  ruins,  bespeak  also  an 
age  that  could  not  have  been  much  higher  than  that  of 
Edward.  It  was  probably  therefore  the  work  of  the 
Cumins,  about  that  date.  They  were  the  possessors  of, 
this  territory,  and  the  building  bears  the  marks  of  an 
opulence,  and  of  a  knowledge,  of  which,  except  at  Kil- 
churn,  we  see  no  display,  and  which  is  there  accounted 
for  in  a  similar  manner,  by  the  wealth  and  the  education 
of  his  Colin,  the  Knight  Templar.  The  abilities  or  in- 
formation of  the  Cumins,  may  be  supposed,  like  their 
wealth,  to  have  been  of  a  superior  nature  to  those  of  the 
age  in  this  country,  from  obvious  causes ;  and  their  po- 
litical connexion  and  history  are  too  well  known  to  require 
mention  in  aid  of  this  supposition.  The  probability  there- 
fore is,  that  Inverlochy  was  not  only  built  by  this  family 
about  the  time  of  Edward,  but  with  assistance  or  advice 
from  bis  engineers;  nor  is  it  even  impossible  that,  as 
Aylmer  de  Valence  both  built  and  garrisoned  Bothwell 
castle,  this  work  also  was  an  English  fortress  and  an 
English  garrison.  But  the  records  of  friends  and  foes 
have  vanished  alike.  I  need  only  add,  that  the  western 
tower  is  still  known  among  the  natives  by  the  name  of 
Cumin's  tower. 

To  him  who  is  in  search  of  picturesque  beauty,  this 
neighbourhood  affords  little  temptation  besides  those  I 
have  already  named.  The  road  from  Balahulish  is  pleas- 
ing, without  offering  any  striking  scenery ;  as  there  is  little 
of  character  in  the  rude  hills  of  Ardgower,  which  form 
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the  western  boundary  of  Locheil.  There  is  as  little 
temptation  in  the  western  branch  of  this  inlet,  which,  but 
for  the  ebb  and  the  sea  weed,  might  be  mistaken  for  a 
fresh  water  lake.  High  bridge  is  a  striking  object ;  from 
the  depth  of  the  ravine  and  the  height  of  the  arches  above 
the  water,  which  is  ninety-five  feet ;  nor  is  it  wanting  in 
picturesque  beauty.  Of  the  surrounding  country,  how- 
ever, Glen  Roy  most  deserves  attention ;  not  merely  on 
account  of  its  singularity  and  its  philosophical  interest, 
but  of  its  truly  picturesque  beauty,  and  of  the  very  strik- 
ing and  magnificent  efiectof  the  Parallel  roads,  as  they 
are  called.  The  subject  itself  is,  however,  too  intricate  for 
the  tail  of  a  letter,  so  that  I  must  defer  it.  It  is,  un- 
luckily, one  of  the  Fing^Iian  stumbling  blocks ;  but  we 
become  habituated  to  this  eternal  contest,  and  must  learn 
to  bear  it  as  well  as  we  may,  in  hopes  that  the  age  of 
reason  on  these  subjects  will  arrive  at  last.  My  hetero- 
doxy, I  grieve  to  say,  cost  me  a  dinner  and  a  night's  lodg- 
ing :  for,  armed  with  the  best  of  letters,  I  was  not  invited 
into  a  house,  at  the  door  of  which  1  stood,  because  it  was 
known  that  1  was  an  unbeliever.  Highland  wrath  must 
be  powerful,  so  to  overcome  Highland  kindness.  It  was 
far  otherwise  at  good  old  kind-hearted  Keppocfa's :  but  he 
is  gone  where  my  gratitude  is  alike  useless  and  un- 
witnessed. 
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The  popular  opinion  to  which  I  have  alluded,  respect- 
ing the  singular  appearances  in  Glen  Roy,  is  no  proof 
diat  they  had  been  observed  by  the  ancient  Highlanders: 
nor  does  the  existence  of  that  opinion  prove  that  it  is  an 
ancient  and  traditional  one.  I  have  already  remarked, 
what  I  shall  probably  have  occasion  to  remark  again^  that 
the  personages  who  figure  in  the  Fingalian  drama,  have, 
since  the  time  of  Macpherson,  been  invested  with  a  right 
over  all  streams,  caves,  mountains,  and  stones,  every 
where;  even  where  some  of  these  objects  have  only  been 
brought  to  light  in  our  own  days.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  fancy  in  question  respecting  these  Parallel 
roads,  is  of  much  earlier  date  than  the  christening  of  the' 
stone  in  Glen  Almond  and  of  the  cave  in  Stafia,  which  we 
have  ourselves  witnessed.  So  little  was  known  also,  out 
of  the  bounds  of  the  Highlands,  of  their  antiquities  or 
scenery,  even  at  the  time  of  Pennant's  visit  in  1772,  that 
the  public  was  ignorant  of  the  very  name  of  Glen  Roy, 
until  he  printed  a  short  notice  of  it  in  his  appendix,  from 
the  communications  of  a  neighbouring  clergyman ;  not 
even  having  seen  it  himself.  Ten  years  have  indeed 
scarcely  elapsed  since  these  very  singular  appearances 
attracted  any  further  notice :  my  own  visit  was  among 
the  earliest;  and,  even  now,  I  doubt  if  they  have  been 
seen  by  twenty  people  beyond  those  of  their  immediate 
neighbourhood,  though  so  interesting  and  so  accessible. 

The  scenery  of  Glen  Roy,  of  its  lower  part  at  least, 
is  both  pleasing  and  picturesque :  and  indeed,  indepen- 
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dently  of  its  Parallel  roads,  it  is  among  the  most  beautt* 
ful  of  the  Highland  valleys;  being  richly  ornamented 
with  scattered  wood,  and  its  boundaries  being  marked 
equally  by  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  style.    The  upper 
portion,  distinguished  by  the  turn  which  it  makes  to  the 
eastward)  is  bare  and  wild,  and  the  most  remote,  which 
is  only  terminated  by  Loch  Spey,  the  summit  of  the 
eastern-flowing  waters,  is  without  any  other  interest  than 
that  which  belongs  to  the  appearances  under  considera^ 
tion.     It  is  a  part  of  the  geographical  description  of  this 
valley,  required  for  understanding  the  nature  and  con* 
sequences  of  these  phenomena,  to  say  that  it  terminates, 
so  as  to  be  lost,  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Spean,  which 
includes  Loch  Laggan;  a  valley  with  which  Loch  Treig; 
communicates:  and  that  there  is  also  a  conununication 
with  Glen  Gloy,  by  means  of  Glen  Turit;  while  some  . 
shorter  valleys,  such  as  Glen  Glastric  and  Glen  Fintec> 
also  open  into  it. 

On  entering  Glen  Roy,  where  the  Parallel  roads  are 
most  remarkable,  every  one  must  be  struck  by  their  ap- 
pearance and  their  efiect.  Nothing  indeed  that  I  have 
ever  seen  in  nature  or  art,  is  so  striking.  There  is  a 
magnificence,  a  grandeur  of  apparent  effort  in  them, 
which  excites  more  than  wonder :  incredulity :  and  we 
look  again  ahd  again,  as  if  there  was  some  deception,  as 
if  that  which  is  before  us  could  not  be.  The  impression, 
in  fact,  is  that  of  a  work  of  art ;  because  Nature  pro- 
duces nothing  similar:  yet  we  contemplate  it  as  impos- 
sible art.  Nature  deals  not  in  mathematical  lines  and 
forms :  and  thus,  even  though  we  know  it  is  her  works 
that  are  here  before  us,  we  cannot  shake  off  the  impres- 
sion that  we  are  contemplating  a  work  of  man,  and  still, 
that  it  is  a  work,  of  which  the  gigantic  dimensions  and 
bold  features  exceed  mortal  power;    We  need  not  won- 
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Zetf  if  the  Highlander  should  haye  attributed  to  the  ideal 
and  poetical  beings  of  his  heroic  ages,  works  which, 
scorning  the  mimic  efforts  of  the  present  race,  hold  their 
undeviatin^  coarse  oyer  the  mountain  and  the  valley, 
heedless  alike  of  the  impassable  crag  and  the  destfojmg 
torrent. 

The  more  calm  impression  is,  that  these  traces,  so 
strongly  marked,  drawn  with  such  mathematical  exact- 
ness and  truth,  so  regular  in  the  midst  of  irregularity,  so 
unlike  every  line  by  which  they  are  surrounded  and  to 
every  form  on  which  they  seem  to  rest,  are  not  in  the 
landscape.  It  is  as  if  they  lay  between  our  eye  and  the 
hills,  as  if  they  were  drawn  in  the  air,  or  as  if  they  were 
the  transverse  wires  of  a  telescope  through  which  we  are 
contemplating  the  scene  before  us.  Let  it  be  added  to 
this,  that  the  world  has  not  yet  produced,  any  where 
else,  a  similar  phenomenon;  and  while  we  may  pride 
ourselves  on  possessing  what  might  once  have  ranked 
among  its  seven  wonders,  let  us  also  add  to  that  wonder, 
the  still  greater  one,  that  it  should  hitherto  have  received 
so  little  attention. 

I  need  scarcely  tell  you,*  that  if  the  Highlanders  have 
their  theory,  so  the  philosophers  have  theirs.  This  is, 
that  they  have  been  produced  by  the  action  of  water.  As 
to  the  mode,  however,  in  which  this  has  acted,  opinions 
have  differed.  My  own  solution,  of  course,  I  consider 
the  only  and  the  right  one ;  else,  you  know,  I  should  not 
be  a  true  philosopher:  while,  having  been  the  first  to 
investigate  and  describe  them,  I  must  also  swagger  and 
assume  the  honour  of  a  discoverer  and  a  teacher ;  as  is 
usual  among  this  race,  not  less  watchful  over  their  vision- 
ary property  than  kings  and  nations  are  over  their  boun- 
daries and  rights,  and  not  one  whit  less  ingenious  in 
attempting  to  encroach  op  those  of  their  neighbours* 
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Never  let  us  hear,  my  dear  Sir  Walter,  of  the  jealou- 
sies  and  squabbles  of  the  fair  sex.  Did  they  know  us  as 
well  as  they  ought,  now  that  they  are  become  our  rivals 
in  science  and  literature,  they  might  retort  on  us  our 
academies  and  our  societies,  our  geologists  and  our  chem-* 
ists,  our  Pinkertons  and  Sitsons  and  Scaligers. 

I  will  not  allow  Donald,  however,  to  be  treated  with 
injustice:  for,  let  his  betters  romance  as  they  may,  there 
is  a  bottom  of  good  sense  and  a  sharpness  of  intellect 
in  him,  which,  while  they  may  give  to  Fingal  all  that  is 
his  due,  and  to  his /ancient  clans  and  chiefs  as  much  re- 
spect as  they  merit,  will  not  suffer  him  to  surrender  his 
own  senses  and  his  own  reasoniqgs  to  any  one.  I  met 
one  of  them  here  who  entertained  me  much  with  his  own 
philosophy  on  the  subject,  and  who  smiled  when  I  re- 
marked that  the  roads  had  been  made  by  Fingal.  What- 
ever the  value  of  his  priori  arguments  might  be,  he  was 
very  deficient,  poor  fellow,  a  posteriori;  yet  I  recom- 
mend future  travellers  to  apply  to  this  Gymnosophist, 
who  held  even  his  minister  in  great  scorn  on  this  point, 
and  whose  theory  was  not  so  wide  of  the  truth  but  that  a 
very  few  words  sufficed  to  render  it  perfect.  He  was 
delighted  that  he  had  found  a  partizan,  and  fresh  argu- 
ments ;  and  I  doubt  not,  has,  by  this  time,  converted  all 
his  neighbours  to  the  true  belief.  Yet  he  too  could  point 
out  the  Dal  Sealg  where  the  deer  were  killed,  after  hav- 
ing thus  been  deluded  into  the  mouse-trap,  the  kettles 
where  Fingal  and  Rbyno  cooked  their  venison,  and  the 
lee  rock  where  Carthon,  or  Fillan,  or  some  other  hero  of 
the  swift  foot  and  the  bright  shield,  was  detected  in  an 
intrigue  with  the  "  Wabster's  dochter."  So  careful  has 
tradition  been,  and  so  delicately  minute» 

But  before  we  enter  on  causes,  it  will  be  proper  to 
enquire  a  little  further  about  effects.    In  the  inferior  part 
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of  the  Talley,  where  these  parallel  lines  are  most  perfect » 
there  are  three,  traced  aboye  each  other.  The  correspond 
dence  of  each  of  these  to  its  representative,  or  fellow,  on 
the  opposite  side,  is  such,  that  they  are  on  an  exact 
waiter  level,  as  determined  by  levelling.  Of  the  three, 
the  verticar  distance  from  the  lowest  to  the  second,  or 
middle  one,  determined  in  the  same  manner,  is  212  feet; 
and  that  from  the  second  to  the  upper  one  82 :  and,  these 
distances  being  invariably  preserved  wherever  they  oc- 
cur, hence  arises  that  parallelism  whence  they  have  de<i> 
rived  their  name,  and  of  which  the  effect  is  so  striking. 
At  the  lower  part  of  Glen  Roy,  the  lowest  line  is  about 
600  feet,  perpendicular,  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
or  633  above  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Roy  and  Spean; 
but  as  the  bottom  of  the  valley  itself  necessarily  rises  in 
proceeding  up  the  stream,  the  two  lowest  lines  become, 
in  succession,  excluded,  and  disappear ;  the  upper  one 
alone,  continuing  to  be  traced  to  its  most  remote  ex- 
tremity. 

These  lines,  however,  are  only  found,  in  this  perfec- 
tion, in  some  places,  and  chiefly  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
glen.  There,  the  whole  three  are  often  to  be  seen,  on 
both  sides,  and  for  a  considerable  space ;  but,  in  ether 
places,  they  are  interrupted  or  wanting,  so  that  but  twd 
are  present,  or  only  one  is  sometimes  to  be  found ;  while, 
in  a  few,  they  are  all  deficient.  In  many  cases,  this  can 
be  accounted  for  by  circumstances  in  the  nature  of  the 
ground :  a  very  steep  acclivity,  or  a  rocky  bottom  inca- 
pable of  receiving  the  impressions,  or  the  sliding  of  the 
loose  surfaces  of  the  hills,  or  the  posterior  action  of 
water;  while,  in  a  few  remarkable  cases,  no  apparent 
cause  for  the  deficiency  can  be  assigned.  In  one  or  two 
points  moreover,  there  are  errors  of  levfel,  evidently 
caused  by  a  descent  of  the  loose  ground ;  and  some  frag^ 
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ments  of  lines  also  appear  in  some  places,  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  principal  ones,  but  which  are  easily  ex-* 
plained  by  an  action  of  water  similar  to  that  by  which 
these  were  produced. 

I  need  not  detail  more  minutely  what  could  not  be 
rendered  intelligible  without  a  map ;  nor  is  a  more  mU 
nute  detail  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  popular  view 
of  the  subject*  But  it  is  important  to  describe  the  nature 
of  the  lines  themselves,  that  it  may  be  seen  how  small 
the  resemblance  is  which  they  bear  to  roads.  As  the 
surfaces  of  the  hills  are  alluvial,  except  where  rocks  oc- 
casionally interfere,  the  lines  are  necessarily  and  unavoid-^ 
ably  formed  in,  or  of,  alluvial  materials,  as  roads  might 
be.  This,  which  has  been  used  as  an  argument  for  their 
being  roads,  proves  nothing;  as  they  could  not  have  been 
formed  in  any  other  manner ;  and,  indeed,  had  not  these 
alluvia  been  present,  would  not  have  been  formed  at  all, 
by  any  action  of  water.  Both  the  internal  and  external 
angles  are  very  much  rounded,  and  their  surfaces  are  ex- 
tremely irregular.  There  is  no  whero  an  inferior  talus 
or  slope ;  nor  a  superior  one,  except  in  one  casual  spot; 
circumstances  inseparable  from  a  road  constructed  on  the 
side  of  a  hill.  In  one  most  essential  circumstance,  they 
bear  no  resemblance  to  roads,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not 
level  or  flat ;  the  angles  of  their  deviation  from  the  horizon- 
tal plane  varying  from  twelve  to  thirty  degrees,  in  which 
last  case  they  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  slope 
of  the  hill  on  which  they  lie.  Hence  it  is  that  they  are 
sometimes  invisible,  or  nearly  so,  except  from  below, 
where  the  shadowy  line  produced  by  the  foreshortening, 
renders  them  apparent.  When  we  are  on  the  same  level, 
so  that  they  are  prolonged  from  the  eye,  and  when  we 
look  down  on  them,  we  often  cannot  see  them  at  all ;  and 
when  even  on  them,  it  is  frequently  very  difiicult  to  be 
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aware  of  it,  far  less  to  suppose  that  we  are  standing  upon 
a  road.  Where  widest,  they  are  about  seventy  feet  in 
breadth ;  and  from  that  they  vary  to  one  as  low  as  ten 
or  twelve ;  fifty  or  sixty  being  perhaps  the  most  common 
dimension;  while,  as  might  be  expected  from  their 
causes,  they  are  most  perfect,  or  most  flat  and  most  wide, 
where  the  slope  of  the  hill  is  least  and  the  alluvia  deepest, 
and  most  obscure  where  the  declivity  is  greatest  and  the 
ground  rocky.  Where  there  are  protruding  rocks,  they 
do  not  exist :  and  they  are  deficient  in  the  ravines  and 
water  courses,  although  marked  in  some  places,  on  the 
outer  parts  of  these. 

Where  the  smaller  valleys  above-mentioned  open  into 
Glen  Roy,  the  lines  are  traced  on  them  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. But  what  is  of  much  more  importance,  the  same 
appearances,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  found  in  the  greater 
valleys  with  which  it  communicates.  In  Glen  Spean,  one 
line  only  is  found,  corresponding  in  level  to  the  lowest 
of  those  in  Glen  Soy ;  much  interrupted,  but  capable 
of  being  traced  in  different  places,  and  on  both  sides  of 
the  valley,  from  the  furthest  extremity  of  Loch  Laggan 
to  that  spacious  and  open  vale  which  lies  between  Tein- 
drish  and  the  foot  of  Ben  Nevis;  disappearing  finally 
about  this  place.  This  is  not  far  from  the  point  on  the 
north  side  of  the  valley,  where  was  fought  the  celebrated 
battle  between  Keppoch  and  the  Macintosh ;  the  last  act 
of  private  warfare  which  the  Highlands  produced;  but 
a  tale  that  has  been  told  again  and  again.  The  same 
line  enters  into  the  valley  of  the  Gulban,  and  also  sur- 
rounds Loch  Treig.  Lastly,  with  respect  to  the  geogra- 
phical distribution,  similar  appearances  are  found  in~ 
Glen  Gloy,  which  opens  from  Low  bridge,  where  it  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  Loch  Lochy,  and  which  commu- 
nicates with  Glen  Roy  by  a  level  so  high  as  to  exclude 
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the  comiexiaiis  of  .their  respective  lines.  I  need  only 
remaiiL  that  the  uppermost  line  of  Glen  Gloy  appears  to 
be  twelve  feet  higher  than  the  highest  in  Glen  Roy ; 
which,  if  there  is  no  error  in  the  measurement,  would 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  appearances  in  the  former 
valley  were  in  some  measure  independent  of  those  in  the 
latter. 

It  is  only  further  necessary  to  remark  as  to  these 
appearances,  that  where  the  lines  terminate  in  the  upper 
parts  of  Glen  Roy,  by  their  meeting  or  approaching  to 
the  bottom  of  the  valley,  they  often  end  in  those  deltas 
and  terraces  which  are  so  common  in  alluvial  valleys 
every  where.  Numerous  ten^aces,  at  various  levels,  also 
skirt  the  present  course  of  the  river  in  these  parts ;  and 
similar  ones  are  found  at  the  lateral  entrances  of  the 
streams  which  join  the  Roy.  This  also  happens  in  Glen 
Spean;  but  I  need  not  detail  with  geological  minute- 
ness, what  is  not  necessary  for  a  popular  sketch  of  thii^ 
curious  subject. 

But  to  understand  it,  it  is  still  necessary  to  point 
out  the  relation  of  the  heights  of  these  several  lines  to 
llie  present  elevations  of  the  surrounding  communications 
with  the  sea.  Supposing  that  water  were  now  elevated 
to  the  highest  level  or  line  in  Glen  Roy,  it  would  flow 
out  at  Loch  Spey  till  it  was  depressed  thirteen  feet ; ,  that 
being  the  difierence  of  their  respective  heights.  Its  ele- 
vation above  the  western  sea  is  1262  feet,  and  above  the 
German  ocean  1266,  as  far  as  the  barometer  can  be  depended 
on ;  while  that  of  the  lower  line  above  the  former  is  968f 
and  above  the  highest  part  of  the  great  Caledonian  valley 
at  Loch  Oich,  which  is  90  feet  above  the  sea,  878.  Thus, 
through  Glen  Spean  and  this  valley,  water,  so  circum- 
stanced, might  flow,  either  into  the  Murray  firth  or  the 
Linnhe  Loch ;  while  it  might  also  find  its  way  through 
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Locfa  Ell  and  Locb  Sbiel  into  the  western  sea,  as  tfa€ 
elevation  of  the  land  is  here  also  inconsiderable.  At 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Glen  Spean,  near  ibe  bead  of 
Locb  Laggan,  tbe  land  is  304  feet  below  tbe  uppermost 
line  of  Glen  Roy,  or  ten  beneatb  tbe  lowest ;  so  tbat  if 
Glen  Roy  and  Glen  Spean  formed  one  lake,  as  must  bave 
been  tbe  fact,  at  least  at  tbe  lowest  line,  tbe  water  migbt 
bave  issued  at  tbis  aperture  also,  as  well  as  by  tbe  greater 
western  communication.  Tbe  same  reasoning,  as  to  tbe 
western  communications,  applies  to  Glen  Gloy. 

EnoMgb  of  tbe  facts  and  appearances ;  and  we  can 
now  more  easily  enquire  about  tbe  causes.  I  need  not 
return  to  tbe  subject  of  Inverlocby,  or  tbe  Fingalian 
kings,  or  tbe  imagined  traditions.  But  tbe  use  of  tbese 
pretended  roads,  is  said  to  bave  been  to  give  facility  in 
bunting  tbe  deer  of  former  days.  Tbe  valley,  it  is  added, 
bas  been  covered  witb  wood,  so  tbat  tbese  avenues  givie 
access  to  it;  wbile,  being  fenced  in  witb  stakes,  wbidi 
are  said  to  bave  been  actually  found,  they  served  as 
decoys  to  force  tbe  deer  into  some  spot  where  they  were 
afterwards  killed.  That  stakes  should  have  been  pre- 
served for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  is  not  tbe  least 
wonderful  part  of  tbis  theory.  It  would  be  useful  klsoto 
show  tbe  necessity  of  avenues  so  numerous  and  so 
parallel ;  to  shew  further  why  they  cease  where  they  do 
cease,  in  consequence  of  the  rise  of  tbe  valley,  w6en  the 
Fingalian  engineers  might  have  continued  them  by 
assuming^  a  higher  level ;  why  there  are  no  remains  of 
bridges,  as  well  as  of  stakes,  since  without  tbese  they 
must  bave  been  useless ;  why  that  enormous,  yet  variable 
breadth;  why  they  follow  every  useless  indentation, 
useless  for  tbe  professed  object,  merely  for  tbe  sake  of 
preserving  a  mathematical  level,  where  a  mathematical 
level  was  also  useless.     Deer  never  were,  and  never 
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could  have  been  hunted  on  any  such  principle^  as  every 
true  Highlander  knows  ;  so  that,  even  if  artificial,  they 
could  not  have  answered  the  imaginary  purpose,  or  any 
other.  We  should  also  be  pleased  to  know  how  the 
Fingalian  engineers  contrived  to  preserve,  not  only  ib 
Glen  Roy,  but  throughout  ail  the  other  valleys,  levels 
which  would  cost  a  modern  surveyor,  with  die  best  of 
instruments,  no  SQiall  toil  and  thought,  and  which, 
without  them,  could  not  be  executed  at  all :  and,  more 
particularly,  how  this  could  be  done  when  the  valley  was 
a  forest,  and  the  surface,  of  course,  invisible.  I  have 
already  shown  that  they  bear  no  resemblance  to  roads,, 
in  their  form;  while  it  is  further  evident,  that  if  they  had! 
ever  been  roads,  they  must  have  been  most  perfect  or  best 
preserved  where  the  bottom  was  rocky,  where,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are,  invariably,  either  imperfect  or  want* 
ing.    But,  enough  of  these  fancies. 

It  has  indeed  been  said  by  some  who  still  choose  to 
consider  them  works  of  art,  that  they  were  levels  intended 
for  irrigation.  Every  objection  already  urged,  applies 
equally  to  this  most  unreasonable  notion ;  while  we  might 
ask,  in  addition,  what  probability  there  is  that  irrigation 
was  used  when  agriculture  was  little  known,  and  refined 
systems  of  domestic  pasturage,  less ;  and  in  a  forest,  and 
on  the  sides  of  barren  hills,  by  a  nation  of  hunters,  utterly 
wanting  in  the  arts  that  could  have  enabled  them  to 
execute  such  works ;  since,  of  their  high  antiquity  there 
can  be  no  doubt. 

The  mode  in  which  they  have  been  produced  by 
water,  seems  perfectly  clear  and  simple ;  whatever  difil* 
culties  there  may  be  in  explaining  the  posterior  changes 
which  have  taken  place.  Of  four  modes,  however,  that 
h^ve  been  suggested,  there  are  three  evidently  incon^etent 
to  the  effects,  and  which  could  not  have  been  proposed 
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by  any  one  who  had  bestowed  the  requisite  attention  on 
the  subject. 

They  eould  not  have  been  formed  by  a  diluFian  and 
temporary  current,  or  rather  by  three  successive  currents, 
depositing  on  their  margins,  as  is  said,  a  line  of  gravel 
or  alluvium.  The  forms  of  the  valleys  and  of  the  sur- 
rounding land,  will  not  admit  the  possibility  of  such  a 
current :  it  could  have  had  no  origin :  while,  even  could 
it  have  existed,  it  must  have  formed  the  lines  on  a  de- 
clivity, not  on  a  level,  by  spreading  in  dimensions,  and 
thus  losing  its  depth,  in  advancing  from  the  shallower 
and  narrower,  to  the  deeper  and  wider  parts  of  the  val- 
ley. Nor  could  it  thus  have  been  distributed  through 
the  communicating  valleys,  by  any  contrivance;  nor 
could  a  current  through  Glen  Spean  and  one  through 
Glen  Roy,  have  maintained  a  common  level.  And,  to 
say  no  more,  the  appearances  at  the  salient  and  re- 
entering angles,  are  not  those  which  such  a  current 
would  have  produced ;  as  it  would  have  left  its  deposits 
in  those  places  only  where  the  motion  of  the  water  was 
retarded. 

Next,  they  are  not  the  traces  of  the  action  of  a  river 
on  a  solid  alluvial  plain  which  it  has  cut  down  ;  the  re- 
mains of  the  terraces  so  common  in  such  cases,  and  of 
which  there  are  examples  here.  The  river  which  wan- 
ders through  such  a  plain  from  side  to  side,  as  it  cuts  its 
way  downwards,  leaves,  necessarily,  the  terraces  of 
opposite  sides  at  different  levels :  nor,  in  any  case,  could 
such  an  iVbcuracy  of  dimension,  so  prolonged,  so  distinct, 
and  so  narrow,  and  such  a  regular  correspondence,  have 
been  preserved ;  while,  to  suppose  that  the  common  level 
line  of  Glen  Spesm  and  Glen  Roy  could  thus  have  been 
maintained  over  ground  of  such  extreme  irregularity^ 
throughout  such  an  enormous  extent,  and  through  val- 
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leys  of  forms  and  dimensions  so  varioos^  is  to  suppose 
more  than  a  miracle;  a  physical  impossibility.  The 
connexions  of  these  line^  with  some  of  the  terraces,  are 
easily  explained  on  the  true  theory  of  their  nature  and 
causes. 

Lastly,  they  cannot  be  the  shores  of  the  sea,  as  has 
also  been  suggested.  To  suppose  this,  is  to  suppose  that 
the  sea  once  stood  here,  1262  feet  higher  than  its  present 
level.  It  could  not,  since  it  was  the  sea,  have  stood  thus 
high  without  coveringmore  than  the  half  of  Britain.  It  could 
not  have  stood  thus  high  over  Britain,  unless  the  whole 
ocean  had  once  been^  1262»feet  higher  than  it  is  now ; 
and  we  need  not  ask,  either  respecting  causes  or  con- 
sequences, in  this  Case.  Those  who  propose  such  ex- 
planations, must  be  strangely  unwilling  to  admit  an  ob- 
vious and  simple  solution,  for  the  sake  of  suggesting  an 
impossible  one,  or  of  appearing  to  have  a  distinct  system 
of  their  own. 

The  Parallel  roads  are  the  shores  of  ancient  lakes,^  or 
of  one  ancient  lake,  occupying  successively  different 
levels,  and  long  since  drained.  In  an  existing  lake 
among  hills,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  very  traces  in  question^ 
produced  by  the  wash  of  the  waves  against  the  alluvial 
matter  of  the  hills.  By  this  check;  and  by  the  loss  of 
gravity  which  the  stones  undergo  from  immersion  in 
water,  they  are  distributed  in  a  belt  along  the  margin  of 
the  lake :  a  belt  broadest  and  most  level  where  there  are 
most  loose  materials  and  where  the  declivity  of  the  hill  is 
least,  narrowest  and  most  imperfect  where  these  circum- 
stances are  different,  and,  wherever  rocks  protrude,  ceas- 
ing to  be  formed.  In  every  one  of  these  points,  the  shores 
of  a  living  lake  agree  precisely  with  the  lines  of  these 
valleys ;  and  were  such  a  lake  suddenly  drained  now, 
it  would  be  a  Glen  Roy.     Thus  also  is  explained  the 
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coincidence  of  the  great  terraces  and  deltas  of  Glen  Roy 
with  the  lines.  In  the  liring  lake^  the  delta  at  the  main 
entrance  is  necessarily  prolonged  into  its  shores,  as  are 
those  of  the  lateral  streams;  and  this  is  precisely  what 
occurs  in  Glen  Roy, 

Ancient  Glen  Roy  was  therefore  a  lake,  which,  sub- 
siding first  by  a  vertical  depth  of  eighty-two  feet,  left  its 
shore,  to  form  the  uppermost  line,  which,  by  a  second  sub- 
sidence of  212  feet,  produced  the  second,  and  which,  on 
its  final  drainage,  left  the  third  and  lowest,  and  the  pre- 
sent valley  also,  such  as  we  now  see  it.  At  its  lowest 
level  at  least,  it  formed  a  common  lake  with  the  valley  of 
the  Spean,  of  which  lake  Loch  Laggan  remains  a  memo- 
rial, as  does  Loch  Treig  of  the  portion  which  occupied 
that  valley.  Whether  Glen  Gloy  was  united  with  this 
great  lake  at  its  lowest  extremity,  is  a  difficult  point,  to 
be  examined  immediately ;  but  I  have  already  shown, 
that,  from  the  high  level  of  its  communication  through 
Glen  Turrit,  there  could  have  been  no  communication  at 
that  end. 

Thus  far  all  is  simple ;  but  the  difficulty  that  remains, 
is  to  account,  not  merely  for  the  waste  or  destruction  of 
the  barriers  which  dammed  these  lakes,  but  for  the  places 
which  they  must  have  occupied.  Whether  they  were 
demolished  by  the  usual  causes,  the  corroding  actions  of 
the  issuing  streams,  or  by  more  sudden  and  violent  ones, 
it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture;  but  the  decided  interval 
between  each  line,  would  induce  us  rather  to  suppose  the 
latter,  of  whatever  obscure  nature  they  may  be.  We  can- 
not admit,  in  this  case,  of  the  action  of  earthquakes,  the 
vulgar  solution  of  most  similar  difficulties ;  because  such 
catastrophes  should  have  disturbed  that  beautiful  regu- 
larity  which  forms  the  most  striking  part  of  these  appear- 
ances. 
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A  rery  violent  supposition,  violent  in  every  sense, 
might  be  proposed  on  this  system,  capable  of  solving  the 
whole  difficulty  of  the  western  barriers,  and  of  the  Great 
Glen  na  Albin  also,  at  one  blow.  But  such  theories 
transcend  the  bounds  of  legitimate  philosophy,  and  must 
be  left  to  those  to  propose  seriously,  who  are  fonder  of 
[Eastern  than  anxious  for  evidence  or  truth.  Let  it  be 
imagined  that  the  Great  Glen  had  formerly  no  existence^ 
and  that  its  opposite  or  including  mountains  were  once 
in  contact.  If  it  is  further  supposed  that  the  present  se« 
paration  had  actually  been  produced  by  some  great  sub- 
sidence or  enormous  fissure  in  the  Vm^  of  the  stratification, 
or  by  what  the  vulgar  call  a  convulsion  of  nature,  then 
the  waters  in  question  woifld  find  an  exit,  and  produce 
the  appearances  under  review.  This  supposition,  it  is 
plain,  requires  many  modifications,  and  it  is  also  liable  to 
the  objections  just  stated. 

The  more  important  difficulty,  however,  is  to  ai^sign 
the  places  of  these  dams  or  barriers.  There  must  have 
been  one  at  Loch  Spey,  at  least  equal  to  the  present  dif- 
ference of  its  elevation  and  of  that  of  the  uppermost  line* 
But  that  is  trifling ;  and  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  sup- 
pose causes  capable  of  wearing  it  down  to  the  present 
level  of  this  waterhead.  There*  must  have  been  another 
at  Loch  Laggan.  If  Glen  Spean  and  Glen  Roy  formed 
a  common  lake  at  the  level  of  the  highest  of  the  lines,  of 
which  there  are  no  indications,  that  obstruction  must 
have  had  an  elevation  of  about  300  feet,  as  before  shown: 
if  this  was  not  the  case,  except  at  the  lowest  level,  one  of 
ten  feet  would  have  been  sufficient*  In  this  case,  Glen 
Boy,  at  its  two  higher  levels,  was  a  distinct  lake,  and  must 
have  had  a  dam  towards  GlenSpean, where  the  two  valley» 
join,  which  must  have  given  way  at  successive  intervals^ 
before  these  two  valleys  formed  fme  common  lake« 
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Of  the  causes  which  destroyed  the  barrier,  or  eastern 
dam  at  Loch  Laggan,  it  k  unnecessary  to  enquure  further ; 
but  it  is  now  plain  that,  under  any  supposition,  there 
must  have  been  one  at  some  point  beyond  that  where  the 
lines  of  Glen  Spean,  which  are  the  lowest  of  Glen  Roy» 
terminate,  and  where  the  valley  is  about  five  miles  broad'. 
If  this  were  the  case,  then  Glen  Gloy  must  have  had  a 
separate  barrier,  because  it  opens  into  the  great  Cale- 
donian valley  at  a  distant  point ;  and  in  this  case  also, 
the  phenomena  of  Glen  Gloy  must  have  been  indepen- 
dent of  the  others,  and  its  lake  a  distinct  one.  If  the 
lines  are  really  on  a  different  level,  this  must  have  been 
the  fact. 

There  is  only  <me  other  supposition  to  be  made ;  which 
is,  that  this  latter  valley  communicated  at  its  mouth  with 
Glen  Spean,  through  the  intervention  of  that  portion  of 
the  great  Glen  which  lies  between  them.  But  from  the 
circumstances  I  already  stated  respecting  the  elevations 
of  the  land  in  this  quarter,  it  would  require,  iuthis  case, 
that  the  Caledonian  Glen  should  have  had  one  barrier  to 
the  north,  one  towards  Loch  Shiel,  and  another  towards 
the  Linnhe  Loch ;  a  supposition  which  is  still  more  com* 
plicated  and  eventfuK  Unquestionably,  from  the  great 
breadth  of  the  valley  of  the  Spean  near  Teindrish,  where 
the  lines  terminate,  the  difficulty  of  imagining  a  barrier 
there,  and  that  barrier  removed  so  as  to  leave  what  we 
now  see,  is  considerable:  while,  in  this  case,  wc  must 
suppose  a  distinct  one  for  Glen  Gloy,  as  well  as  a  sepa« 
rate  one  for  Glen  Roy,  as  far,  at  least,  as  the  lowest  line, 
besides  the  eastern  ones,  which,  however,  under  any 
view,  are  necessary.  Yet  perhaps  this  is  the  least  difficult 
supposition  of  the  two,  and  ought  to  be  that  in  which  we 
should  rest.  Whatever  difficulties  yet  remain  to  be  ex* 
plained,  it  mqrt  be  remembered  that  there  is  in  this 
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theory,  neither  geological  nor  mathematical  impossibility, 
norev^en  improbability,  involved  :  and,  such  as  the  diffi- 
Gulties  are,  they  are  analogous  to  hundreds  that  W9  meet 
with  in  every  attempt  to  explain  the  posterior  changes  of 
the  earth's  surface. 

Thus  the  solution  of  the  phenomena  of  Glen  Roy  and 
its  associated  valleys,  is  as  complete  as  we  can  expect  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge ;  and  it  is,  at  any  rate, 
sufficient,  as  iDcluding  a  positive  class  of  proofs,  to  esta- 
blish their  natural  origin  in  opposition  to  their  artificial 
one,  even  independently  of  the  negative  arguments  before 
adduced  against  this  theory.  I  will  not  examine  the 
other  remarkable  geological  deductions  which  may  be 
made  from  these  appearances,  because  that  is  beyond 
my  prescribed  limits.  But  if  the  indignation  of  a  Fin- 
galian  can  be  satisfied  by  any  thing,  he  ought  to  be 
proud  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
magnificent  phenomena  of  the  universe;  singular,  unex- 
ampled, and  no  less  interesting  to  philosophy  than  it  is 
isplendid  in  its  effects  and  captivating  by  its  grandeur 
and  beauty.  Let  us  hope  that  we  shall  all  at  length  be 
reconciled,  and  that  we  shall  learn  to  pride  ourselves  on 
our  real,  and  not  on  our  imaginary,  merits. 
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ARASAIK,    GLEN  FINNAN,    LOCH  OICH, 
PORT  AUGUSTUS. 

Eybrt  one  who  can  find  time  or  make  it,  should  be- 
stow a  day  on  an  excursion  from  Fort  William  to  Arasaik. 
It  is  a  beautiful  ride  of  forty  miles.  As  to  the  road  itself, 
it  is,  like  all  the  new  ones  which  are  so  little  used,  a  kind 
of  plusquam  perfectum  road,  more  like  a  gravel  walk  in 
a  garden,  than  a  highway.  Indeed  there  are  few  gravel 
walks  to  be  compared  with  them :  for  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say,  that  you  might  often  eat  your  dinner  from 
them  without  a  table-cloth;  so  smooth  and  so  compact 
are  they,  and  so  much  resembling  a  piece  of  dressed 
sandstone.  It  is  a  great  pleasure,  unquestionably,  to  see 
and  to  use  such  roads  as  these ;  but  it  would  be  much 
more  pleasing  to  find  them  cut  up,  or,  at  least,  marked 
by  wheel  tracks  and  hoof  marks ;  that  we  might  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  were  used,  and  that 
some  interchange  of  something,  if  it  was  but  that  of  ideas, 
was  going  on  in  this  country. 

After  losing  sight  of  Ben  Nevis  and  of  Loch  Eil,  al- 
though the  road  is  wild  and  varied  and  pleasing,  it  dis- 
plays no  very  distinguishing  features  till  we  arrive  near 
Glen  Finnan.  The  form  of  this  valley,  opening  in  four 
different  directions,  is  uncommon ;  and,  from  some  points, 
picturesque.  Its  interest  is  much  increased  by  the  ter- 
mination of  Loch  Shiel ;  of  which  lake,  two  or  three  miles 
are  seen,  till,  by  the  closing  of  the  hills,  it  disappears. 
The  boundaries  of  Loch  Shiel,  however,  have  the  irre- 
mediable fault  of  smoothness  and  uniformity,  though  in  a 
much  less  degree  than  many  other  of  the  remoter  High- 
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land  lakes.  In  Glen  Finnan^  the  most  striking  scenery 
lies  near  its  entrance  from  Fort  William ;  the  forms  of 
the  hills  being,  not  only  fine,  but  their  acclivities  being 
diversified  by  rocks  and  precipices,  in  a  grandeur  of 
style  extremely  rare ;  while  their  beauty  and  variety  are 
much  enhanced  by  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fir  forest 
scattered  over  them ;  exhibiting  magnificent  examples  of 
the  Scottish  fir,  in  its  most  picturesque  forms,  fiourishing 
with  as  much  luxuriance  as  in  the  wilds  of  Braemar.  The 
bleached  trunks  of  huge  oaks,  prove  that  this  was  once  also 
the  seat  of  one  of  those  oak  forests;  the  traces  of  which  are 
still  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands. 

It  was  in  Glen  Finnan  that  iPrince  Charles  first  raised 
bis  standard,  when  as  yet  his  army  was  not  much  more 
than  sufficient  to  have  dethroned  the  two  kings  of  Brent- 
ford. Thus  Glen  Finnan  combines,  with  its  natural  at- 
tractions, a  degree  of  interest,  about  which,  were  I  in 
the  humour  of  it,  as  Pistol  says,  I  might  write  a  page  or 
two,  even  without  copying  from  my  predecessors.  But 
that  may  be  left  for  the  notes  to  your  next  poem;  and, 
therefore,  to  far  better  hands.  Whenever  you  do  under- 
take this  task,  I  trust  you  will  give  all  due  praise  to  Mr. 
Macdonald,  Glenalladale  I  think,  who,  roost  generously, 
has  erected  a  monument  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
an  event,  which  was  followed  by  consequences  too  deeply 
important,  to  permit  such  a  spot  as  this  to  be  neglected 
without  disgrace  to  all  of  us. 

But  when  you  do  write  these  annotations,  I  do  be- 
seech you  to  remonstrate  with  the  architect,  be  he  who 
he  may,  if  he  is  yet  alive,  who  made  that  monument  a 
cake  house.  A  cake  house,  without  even  the  merit  of 
containing  cakes ;  and  with  a  tower — ^tower,  is  a  profana- 
tion of  such  a  word,  since  the  whole  building  resembles 
a  carpenter's  mallet  with  the  handle  uppermost.    It  is 
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said  that  Witistanley's  Edystooe  wb»  modelled  ^Aet 
the  pattern  of  his  pastry ;  and,  if  we  may  reason  in  this 
manner,  we  should  conclude  that  the  projector  of  this 
deformity  was  a  carpenter.  I  am  glad  that  I  never  heard 
his  name ;  as  I  should  not  like  to  be  obliged  to  tell  him, 
that  I  hope  he  will  never  put  his  hand  beyond  the  mallet 
tind  chisel  again  as  long  as  he  lives.  But  an  architect, 
like  a  poet,  is  a  public  character.  His  works  are  pub- 
lished for  the  world,  and  the  world  is  his  critic.  No 
one  receives  praise  more  universal  and  more  permanent, 
when  it  is  merited ;  and  he  who  labours  for  praise, 
must,  if  he  misses  it,  l^arn  to  endure  censure.  Let  him 
who  may  shrink  under  criticism,  recollect  that  he  is  thus 
ranked  among  the  finer  spirits  of  the  world,  and  that  he 
has  thrown  his  lot,  not  as  an  artisan,  but  for  the  chance 
of  lasting  reproach  or  permanent  fame.  There  is  a  com- 
pliment, even  in  that  blame  which  thus  acknowledges 
his  rank  in  the  department  of  mind. 

It  really  is  very  hard  upon  poor  Scotland,  that  its 
money  should  be  thus  spent  in  blotting  and  deforming 
its  land  with  such  monstrosities ;  of  which  it  is  full  from 
one  end  to  the  other;  from  Nelson's  Pillar  on  the  Caltoa 
Hill,  though  that  is  not  the  worst,  to  the  genealogical 
tree  which  I  have  either  seen  or  dreamt  of.  Are  we 
never  to  acquire  a  decent  portion  of  architectural  taste; 
yes;  when  the  Parthenon  is  built:  I  hope  so^  A  pillar, 
a  cairn,  even  an  obelisk,  (and  let  any  one  invent  a  meaner 
object  if  he  can,)  would  have  been  preferable  to  this  un- 
lucky mallet.  Surely  it  must  be  the  same  Ostrogoth 
who  has  covered  the  country  with  turrets,  and  tower- 
lings,  and  turretinis,  who  has  intermixed  castles,  abbeys, 
churches,  houses,  Greek,  Gothic,  Chinese,  Flandrikan 
no  one  knows  what,  all  in  the  same  building :  for  it  is 
as  impossible  that  tbsre  should  be  two  architects  of  this 
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^Itbre,  as  that  there  sbeald  be  two  men,  (as  the  jttdge 
#isely  remarked)  calted  Richard  Tittery  Gillies.  Let 
him  repent  as  fast  as  he  can.  The  public  at  large  has  a 
claim  over  the  architecture  of  a  country.  It  is  commou 
property,  inasniucb  as  it  involves  the  national  taste  and 
character :  and  no  man  has  a  right  to  pass  himself  and 
bis  own  barbarous  inventions  as  a  national  taste,  and  to 
hand  down  to  posterity,  his  owu  ignorance  and  disgrace, 
to  be  a  satire  and  a  libel  on  the  knowledge  and  taste  of 
bis  age.  Against  this,  we  have  all  an  interest  in  enter- 
ing our  protests ;  and  thus,  for  the  present,  ends  the  ex- 
plosion of  my  architectural  anger.  D09  my  dear  Scott, 
put  yourself  in  a  passion  for  once,  like  Archilochus,  and 
write  some  Iambics  against  these  people* 

Loch  Ranach,  which  shortly  follows  on  this  road,  is 
pleasing  though  small ;  having  that  miniature  air,  de- 
rived from  the  variety  of  its  boundary  within  such  narrow 
limits,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  toy ;  an  imi- 
tation, in  a  model,  by  the  band  of  Nature  herself,  of  her 
Own  more  extensive  works.  In  arriving  at  Loch  Aylort 
head,  the  mountains,  now  further  asunder,  display  their 
forms,  even  to  the  summit,  in  all  that  intricacy  of  rocky 
surface  which  is  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  this  tract 
6f  country.  Here  too  we  first  obtain  sight  of  salt  water, 
if  not  of  the  sea ;  as  the  maritime  connexion  of  Loch 
Aylort  is  not  at  first  visible.  Its  character  is  that  of 
Wildness  and  grandeur  united ;  but  its  scenery  is  little 
accessible  ex<;ept'^from  the  sea.  After  passing  this  spot 
we  enter  on  the  more  intricate,  yet  more  open  country  of 
Arasaik;  if  that  can  be  called  open  which  is  one  entire 
confusion  of  rock  and  hill.  But  there  is  rarely  any  thing 
so  high  as  to  obstruct  the  view ;  and  we  thus  acquire  a 
general  conception  of  that  peculiar  class  of  country  which 
occupies  so  considerable  a  space  on  this  coast;  an  idea 
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not  to  be  obtained  so  well  in  any  other  place.  There  ig 
fto  very  accessible  tract  of  Scotland  that  bears  much 
resemblance  to  this  last  portion,  consisting  of  eight  or 
ten  miles,  which  leads  to  the  yiilage  of  Arasaik :  and 
there  are  few  more  entertaining,  from  its  variety  and 
beauty  as  weH  as  from  its  singularity,  than  the  first  few 
miles,  somewhat  resembling  theTrosachs  and  not  inferior 
to  that  well-known  spot.  At  one  moment  you  are  on 
the  top  of  a  rock,  at  the  next  in  a  deep  valley,  or  en« 
tangled  among  wild  woods,  or  in  a  ravine,  or  ascending 
a  hill  that  seemed  impracticable,  or  descending  in  the 
same  manner,  or  crossing  a  bridge,  or  banging  over  a 
precipice,  or  on  the  sea  shore,  or  winding  through  an 
excavated  rock;  and  all  these  varieties  are  repeated 
within  the  space  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  over  and  over 
again,  throughout  a  considerable  extent.  Jumble,  is  a 
vulgar  word ;  but  I  know  none  else  that  will  convey  a 
notion  of  this  strange  country.  It  seems  as  if  it  was  a 
first  conception,  an  accumulation  of  materials  intended 
for  another  purpose ;  or  as  if  some  powerless  hand  had 
attempted  to  imitate  Nature  in  her  mountains  and  valleys 
and  rocks,  and  had  made,  out  of  her  fragments,  a 
dwarfish  blunder  and  a  caricatured  model. 

The  first  impression  which  it  conveys,  is,  that  no  road 
can  possibly  lead  through  such  a  labyrinth  of  confusion ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  give  too  much  praise  to  the  inge* 
nuity  which  conducted  this,  as  well  as  some  other  of 
these  Highland  roads.  But  that  praise  has  too  often  been 
bestowed  on  those  who  have  little  title  to  it.  In  many 
cases,  the  new  roads  have  been  traced,  along,  or  very 
near  to,  the  ancient  cattle  and  country  tracks ;  leaving 
little  for  the  engineer  to  do  but  to  make  slender  and 
obvious  alterations:  and,  in  many  more,  the  distritnition 
is  due  to  the  common  Highlanders  themselves,  sometimes 
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contractors,  and  sometimes  orerseers;  when  the  engi* 
neer,  who  has  donc^  nothing  except  receiving  his  pay  for 
the  ideas  and  exertions  of  others,  carries  off  all  the  credit* 
Bat  that  is  too  common  in  many  matters  besides  road- 
making.  Only,  I,  for  one,  will  lift  up  my  voice,  as  the 
fanatics  have  it,  in  defence  of  the  talents  and  ingenuity 
of  these  Highland  workmen:  among  the  lowest  of  whom 
I  have  found  such  an  eye  for  ground,  and  such  a  quick 
conception  of  its  height,  and  distribution,  and  inclinaticm, 
and  relations  of  all  kinds,  as  even  a  general  officer  or  a 
quarter-master  might  often  envy.  They  are  natural  geo- 
graphers :  and  as  this  has  formed  a  part  of  my  trade,  I 
think,  as  Jock  Jaboz  says,  I  should  ken  something  about 
it  by  this  time.  Whoever  thinks  Donald  a  dull  fellow, 
never  made  a  greater  mistake  in  his  life ;  and  whoever 
thinks  that  he  cannot  be  improved  by  attention,  would 
probably,  if  he  was  in  the  same  situation  himself,  remain 
in  it  for  over. 

These  roads  are,  however,  very  treacherous,  in  spite 
of  all  the  care  bestowed  on  them :  for,  against  torrents,  it 
is  often  impossible  to  calculate,  and,  even  when  foreseen^ 
they  are  sometimes  not  to  be  resisted.  Many  a  time  have 
I  found  the  bridge  vanished,  and  indeed  the  road  too ; 
and  many  a  time  have  I  expected  to  sleep  in  the  moors. 
By  some  means  or  other,  however,  we  get  out  of  these 
adventures:  on  foot,  commonly  well  enough;  with  a 
house,  comparatively  ill ;  but  with  a  carriage,  not  at  all. 
Even  from  day  to  day,  there  is  no  security.  This  very 
road  was  in  perfect  repair  when  I  passed  it  first.  When 
I  returned  in  a  few  days,  a  foundation  wall  had  slid 
away  from  a  steep  face  of  smooth  rock,  and  the  road  was 
gone.  We  read  of 'narrow  ways  along  precipices,  tind  of 
terrors  and  dangers,  because  perhaps  the  declivity  be- 
neath is  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  yards  long  or  deep, 
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wbctt  Ihere  n  no  more  real  danger  Aan  on  a  Ugh  road. 
The  titree  or  fiinr  bnodred  yards  of  depdi  in  tine  place 
would  have  served  ike  purpose  as  effectually  as  the  same 
number  of  miles :  for  the  rock  descended  to  the  valley 
unobstructed  and  unbroken.  I  never  made  myself 
smaller,  and  never  trod  on  ice  with  a  lighter  foot ;  nor 
did  I  ever  hold  a  rein  with  a  lighter  finger. 

It  was  here,  on  this  very  seanshore,  at  Boradale,  that 
Prince  Charles  landed,  and  not  in  Loch  Moidart,  as  is 
sometimes  said  ;  and  it  was  hence  also  that  he  reimbarked. 
From  the  hill  above,  is  seen  the  first  and  the  finest  view 
of  Arasaik  itself;  forming  a  landscape  as  singular  in 
character  as  it  is  extensive  and  crowded  with  unexpected 
forms  and  objects.  In  the  blue  expanse  of  sea,  and  far 
off  in  the  misty  horison,  the  romantic  ridge  of  Egg  rises, 
ttiore  striking,  and  assuming  an  air  of  greater  magnitude 
in  this  position,  than  under  any  other  distant  view  that 
I  know*.  In  the  same  place,  the  congregated  mountains 
of  Rum  add  to  the  richness  of  the  distance ;  while  the 
intermediate  sea  displays  numerous  rocky  islands  ad- 
vancing into  the  open  entrance  of  Lochan  na  nuagh,  and 
forming  many  pleasing  combinations  with  its  flat  rocky 
irregular  shores  and  promontories.  Skirting  Ae  intricate 
bays,  are  seen  the  scattered  houses  which  belong  to 
Arasaik,  with  their  boats  drawn  up  on  the  beaches  and 
lying  at  anchor  in  the  creeks  ;  while  a  confusion  of  rock 
and  hill  and  valley  fills  the  remainder  of  the  scene.  The 
sea  shores  about  the  village,  and  most  parts  of  the  sur« 
rounding  country,  abound  in  similar  scenery;  nor  are 
there  many  points  on  the  west  coast  where  a  traveller  in 
search  of  amusement  may  enjoy  himself  more,  from  the 
variety  of  the  landscape,  as  well  as  from  the  freedom  of 
motion  in  every  direction,  which  is  so  seldom  to  be  found 
upon  these  shores. 
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It  is  anolher  reason  why  Atmmik  ibould  form  part  of 
a  Higbland  tour,  dmt  it  is  the  readiest,  and,  indeed,  the 
only  coDyentent  way  to  Egg,  as  it  also  is  to  Rum.  I  have 
elsewhere  said,  that  there  is  nothing  in  theWestem  islands 
much  better  worth  visiting  than  Egg;  or,  at  least,  nothing 
which  is,  at  the  same  time,  of  such  easy  access.  It  does 
not  imply  one  quarter  of  the  trouble,  expense,  and  in- 
convenience, of  a  journey  to  Sta£Fa ;  and  a  traveller  can 
never  be  disappointed  of  landing;  while  the  voyage  is 
scarcely  so  long  as  that  from  Ulva  to  that  celebrated 
place. 

Hence  also  there  is  a  ferry  to  Sky ;  if  that  is  a  ferry 
which  is  derived,  according  to  the  well-known  rule,  a 
non  ferendo.  I  had  been  directed  to  Sky  by  this  route, 
as  the  best  and  the  most  commodious,  and  as  there  was, 
at  Arasaik,  the  best  of  all  possible  ferry  boats.  But  when 
the  enquiry  came  to  be  made,  nobody  knew  any  thing 
about  a  ferry  boat.  There  might  be  one,  or  not :  if  there 
was,  it  was  uncertain  if  it  would  carry  a  horse;  whether 
it  was  on  this  side  of  the  water  or  the  other ;  whether  it 
would  choose  to  go;  whether  there  was  a  ferryman; 
whether  the  wind  would  allow  it  to  go;  whether  the  tide 
would  suffer  it.  The  Arasaik  road  had  been  made  on 
account  of  the  ferry,  or  the  ferry  dn  account  of  the  road; 
and  though  a  carriage  ferry,  and  a  horse  ferry,  there  war 
no  boat  that  could  hold  a  carriage,  and  no  horse  had  ever 
dared  to  cross.  Furthermore,  the  ferry-boat,  if  there 
really  was  one,  was  two  miles  from  Arasaik,  somewhere, 
among  some  rocks;  and  there  was  no  road  to  it,  nor  any 
pier.  Lastly,  I  at  length  found  a  ferry-boat,  a  mile  from 
the  sea,  as  fit  to  carry  a  camelopardalis  as  a  horse,  and  a 
ferry-boat  man  who  could  not  speak  Engl»h. 

While  I  was  meditating  on  this  ingenious  mode  of 
reaching  Sky,  I  was  soon  surrounded  by  the  various  naval 
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charactert,  wbo  expected  to  extract  as  many  guineas  out 
of  the  Sassanacb  as  be  sbould  prove  silly  enougb  to  give. 
One  of  tbese  Vikingr,  half  drunk,  bis  moutb  streaming 
tobacco  from  each  angle,  desired  to  know  if  I  was  the 
gentleman  wbo  wished  to  carry  a  horse  to  Sky,  and  in* 
yited  me  to  drink  a  glass  of  whiskey  with  him.  ^  Had 
I  seen  the  ferry-boat :"  "  I  bad  seen  two  boats."  "And 
which  did  I  like  best."  "  The  one  with  the  blue  side." 
"  Aye,"  said  be,  "  that  is  my  boat ;  Dugald  Finlay." 
"  Are  ycm  then  the  ferryman."  "  Na — God  forbid  I 
sbould  tak  the  bread  from  any  man  ;  for  ye  see,"  with  a 
leer  and  a  whisper,  "  I  belong  to  the  same  place ;  and  he 
pays  for  the  ferry  ye  ken;  be  pays  rent;  but  bis  boat 
canna  carry  a  horse :  and  suppose  your  horse  was  to  put 
his  foot  through  the  boat :  and  he  has  no  rigging ;  but  I 
dinna  want  to  carry  yon ;  na ;  my  name  is  Dugald  Finlay 
— ^ye  may  ask  the  landlord — ^nor  tak  awa  any  body's 
bread — ^ye  may  ask  the  landlord — and  I  live  in  the  same 
plaice  as  he,  ye  see ;  but  his  boat  is  no  worth ;  and  ye 
may  ask  the  landlord-— I'm  telling  ye  the  truth-— but  I 
dinna  want  to  tak  awa  any  body's  bread— ye  may  ask  the 
landlord." 

In  the  mean  time  it  blew  a  gale  of  wind  and  was  Sun- 
day ;  and  all  those  who  bad  heard  the  sermon,  and  those 
wbo  expected  to  get  five  guineas  out  of  the  stranger,  col- 
lected in  the  public  bouse,  where,  as  Froissart  says, 
"  ils  se  isaoulerent  tres  grandement,  et  s'amuserent  selon 
la  coiistume  de  leur  pays  bien  tristement."  In  the  morn- 
ing, the  whole  affair  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten,  and 
I  proceeded  to  the  rival  boats.  Both  were  high  aground ; 
they  would  not  float  till  the  evening;  so  that,  to  the  other 
blessings,  of  a  rotten  boat  and  a  drunken  Celt,  there  was 
to  be  added  a  night  voyage  of  fifteen  miles  on  a  stormy 
sea  with  a  refractory  horse.     It  was  impossible  also  to 
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reacb  Sky  without  the  flood  tide;  and  the  boats  were  to 
ingeniously  drawn  up  at  high-water  mark,  that  they  cpuld 
not  float  till  the  ebb.  The  Highlanders  hare  somewhat 
degenerated  from  their  ancestors  of  Norway  in  the  matter 
of  boats,  it  must  be  allowed.  At  last,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  blue  boat  was  still  drunk,  and  that  he  of  the 
black  was  unwilling  to  go.  It  would  be  better  to  go 
to-morrow.  To-morrow,  the  boat  was  found  alongside  a 
rock.  Alongside; — it  was  not  worth  while  to  speculate 
how  the  horse  was,  first  to  jump  fifty  yards,  then  clear 
the  back  stay  and  the  shrowds  and  the  fore  stay,  and, 
lastly,  not  make  his  way  through  the  bottom  of  the  boat; 
because,  firstly,  he  could  not  get  on  the  rode,  nor,  second- 
ly, stand  on  it  if  he  had  been  there.  It  was  little  worth 
while  to  speculate  on  any  thing;  for  the  ferryman  was 
g^ne,  no  one  knew  where,  and  there  was  no  one  to  na» 
vigate  the  vessel  but  the  ferryman's  wife,  and  she  was 
employed  in  whipping  her  children.  Thus  I  rode  my 
horse  to  Sky  by  the  best  of  all  possible  roads  and 
ferries. 

I  turned  to  the  small  ferry-boat.  Still  there,  was.  no 
ferryman ;  but  that  was  of  no  consequence,  as  the  boat 
had  been  lent'to  some  men,  to  go  somewhere  or.  other. 
In  the  end,  the  men  admitted  me,  where  I  ought  to  have 
admitted  them ;  with  a  promise  to  land  me  somewhere  in 
Sky ;  if  they  did  not  change  their  minds..  The  horse  did 
as  he  liked :  it  is  good  to  conform  to  all  events  in  this 
part  of  the  world ;  and  I  was  thus  accommodated,  **  where- 
by I  might  be  thought  to  be  accommodated,"  with  a 
passage  to  Sky,  or  elsewhere,  in  a  ferry-boat  over  which 
I  had  no  controul :  in  a  ferry-boat  which  was  not  a  ferry- 
boat, and  which  had  no  ferryman.  All  the  arrangements 
were  of  the  usual  fashion;  no  floor,  no  rudder,  no  seat 
aft,  oars  patched  and  spliced  and  nailed,  no  rowlocks,  a 
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nMMt  wiAooi  stay,  bok,.  or  baalyaris;   atid  all  dCher 
things  fitting,  as  the  advertisements  say. 

My  companions  were  soon  tired  of  rowing,  and,  m 
UBmif  would  set  a  sail.  As  it  could  not  be  hoisted,  for 
watttt)f  baulyards,  the  yard  was  fastened  to  the  mast,  and 
thus  it  was  all  set  up  together,  after  much  flapping  and 
leeway.  It  was  then  found  that  there  was  neither  tack 
nor  sheet;  besides  which,  three  or  four  feet  at  the  after 
leach  were  torn  away.  The  holes  in  the  sail  were  conve- 
nient; because  they  saved  the  trouble  of  reefing,  in  case 
of  a  squall.  I  tried  to  prove  that  it  could  be  of  no  use  ia 
this  state,  upon  a  wind.  That  was  too  refined  a  piece  ol 
nautical  philosophy.  One  of  them  made  a  tack  of  hi^ 
arm,  and  held  it  over  the  gunwale :  another  pursed  up 
the  after  leach  with  a  rope's  end ;  so  that  when  the  sail 
was  set,  it  was  very  much  of  the  shape  of  a  night-cap. 
And  then  the  boat  began  to  go  backwards.  I  did  not 
care ;  it  was  a  fine  day  and  a  long  day,  and  an  entertain- 
ing coast :  they  were  good-natured  fellows,  and  I  was  as 
well  at  sea  as  in  Sky  or  Arasaik.  But  every  now  and 
then,  the  night-cap  turned  inside  out,  and  then  the  men 
began  to  suspect  that  the  Sassanach  duine  wassel  was  in 
the  right,  and  that  we  should  sdon  be  at  Arasaik  again,  or 
elsewhere.  So  the  mast  and  the  sail  were  first  diaouled 
and  then  struck,  and,  by  the  time  it  was  dark,  I  was 
landed,  very  much  like  a  mutinot»  Buccaneer,  on  some 
rocks;  which  proved,  in  the  end,  to  be  Sky.  As  to  the 
boat,  for  aught  I  know,  it  may  be  in  Sky  still.  But  we 
must  return  to  Lochaber* — ^you  and  I. 

And  we  must  also  bid  farewell  toLochaber;  since  wefaad 
passed  High  bridge  before.  Well  miglift  I,  at  least,  hasten 
from  Lochaber.  Not  merely  on  account  ofitB  rain,  which 
must  have  been  the  reason  why  King  Robert  Bruce  died  of 
an  universal  rheumatism,  but  because  there  was  a  general 
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^ommotioii  ia  Loehdker.  Wbeii  I  opened  the  steUe 
door,  there  rwhed  out  an  wrmj  of  horses,  in  pads  md 
sacks  and  baiters  and  bridles  and  all  4Sorts  of  accoutre- 
ments. **  This  is  an  odd  way  of  packing  horses,  mj  good 
irwnd.*' — ."  They*re  no  pack  horses,"  said  the  ostler ; 
••  they're  a  preaching  yonder  out  bye."  ,  Which  of  dl 
the  dksents  the  orator  belonged  to,  I  know  not ;  but  the 
dissensions  of  the  horses  in  the  stable  were  considerable* 
As  my  horse;  belonged  to  the  Established  Church,  I 
kicked  the  remainder  of  the  dissenting  horses  out  of 
doors,  lest  they  should  either  kick  him,  or  try  to  conveit 
him;  as  is  usual  with  this. tribe.  This  is  one  of  the  ua^ 
countable  nushaps  which  dog  the  heels  of  an  unlucky 
traveller,  to  fill  the  vacuity  left  by  a  fiiir,  or  a  visitation^ 
or  a  meeting  of  just  ices,,  or  a  convocation  of  commissioners 
of  taxes,  or  a  divan  of  drovers,  or  the  halt  of  a  regiment^ 
or  the  debates  of  a  presbytery,  or  a  bevy  of  excisemen^ 
or  a  pack  of  fox-hunters,  or  a  flight  of  fiddlers,  or  a  drop^ 
ping  of  road  trustees,  or  a  county  ball.  If  you  escape 
the  sessions,  it  is  but  to  fall  on  the  assizes,  or  on  the  gal- 
lows which  they  have  left  in  their  rear:  if  you  dodge 
the  overture  at  the  Warwick  music  meeting,  it  is  but  ta 
light  on  the  finale  at  Birmingham  or  the  races  at  Shrews- 
bury ;  or,  if  there  is  not  a  bullfight  at  Wrexham  or  Stam- 
ford, some  squire  is  born,  and  there  is  a  bull-feast  at 
Grantham  or  Chirk.  If  the  Highlands  have  not  all  these 
varieties,  they  have  enough;  while  they  make  up  i» 
noise  for  what  may  be  wanting  in  numbers. 

When  all  is  done,  it  is  but  a  dull  journey  from  Fort 
William  to  Inverness ;  compared,  at  least,  to  the  other 
lines  which  belong  to  the  fashionable  tours.  But  what 
would  the  ghosts  of  Carthon,  and  Darthula,  and  Oscar, 
and  of  the  Fingalian  dynasty  which  made  the  Parallel 
roads,  say^  if  they  were  to  see  the  stage  coach  now  travel- 
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liog,  this  way,  and  the  steam  boat  ploughing  its  fiery 
career  over  Loch  Ness:  or  their  Sassanach  conquerors,  the 
Guelphic  dynasty,  sailing  its  frigates  where  they  chased 
their  deer. 

Low  bridge  has  the  merit  of  producing  some  little 
variety  on  this  dull  and  uniform  line  of  scenery;  and 
hence,  those  who  wish  to  examine  the  water-lines  of  den 
Gloy,  may  enter  it.  But  that  valley  presents  no  other 
interest.  Having  passed  this  point.  Loch  Lochy  is  with- 
out features  :  the  forms  of  the  boundaries  beingsuch,  that 
the  whole  valley  resembles  a  notch  in  a  cheese  as  much 
as  any  thing  else.  At  Letter  Finlay,  this  nakedness  of 
character  is  seen  in  g^eat  perfection.  Yet,  in  many  parts 
along  this  road,  there  is  an  effect  produced  by  the  pro- 
longation of  vacuity,  which  is  greater  perhaps  than  any 
variety  in  the  scenery  would  have  yielded.  While,  on 
each  hand,  the  mountains  rise  with  an  acclivity,  alike 
sudden,  uniform,  and  unbroken,  bounding  a  valley  so 
narrow,  as  to  leave  but  a  small  space  where  they  meet 
below,  they  confine  the  eye,  and  concentrate  its  efforts 
within  this  narrow  line.  Thus,  whether  looking  back- 
wards or  forwards,  it  pursues  the  long,  linear,  empty 
vista,  straining  for  a  termination  which  it  is  not  to  see. 
The  impression  is  almost  painful ;  conveying  the  feeling 
as  of  a  goal  which  is  never  to  be  reached,  an  image  of 
the  eternal  future.  Who  has  not  felt  this,  when  looking 
forward  through  a  lengthened  avenue,  or  chasing  with 
his  eye,  a  long  line  of  straight  road.  But  who  can  ever 
feel  it  as  he  may  here ;  when,  after  travelling  miles,  the 
same,  lofty  walls  are  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left, 
and  still  no  termination  appears,  and  still  nothing  occurs 
to  divert  his  eye  from  the  emptiness  towards  which  his 
course  is  directed:  when  still  he  is  compelled  to  fix  his 
sight  on  that  vacuum,   and  when,   leaving  emptiness. 
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befaiad  him^  and  hopiog  tbat  he  is  to  leave  it  at  length 
for  ever,  the  coming  is  like  the  past ;  a  hopeless  i^othing. 
There  is  a  vagqe  soblime,  an  appalling  stamp  of  eternity, 
ott  that  which  has  neither  beginning  nor  end.  The 
bridge  in  the  virion  of  Mirza  would  lose  all  its  effect,  if 
we  conld  dkper^e  the  daTk  clouds  which  hang  on  its 
extremities. 

To  quit  our  poetics,  the  soberer  impression  is,  that 
the  island  is  here  divided  into  two  parts,  and  that,  at  each 
end,  we  ought  to  discover  the  sea.  And  this  is  the  truth. 
Thift  long  valley,  the  Glen  more  na  Albin  of  the  High- 
landers, gpenerally  called  the  Great  Caledonian  Glen, 
extending  for  a  space  of  nearly  sixty  miles,  is  a  continua- 
tion of  that  valley  which  contains  the  Linnbe  Loch;  and 
its  direction  is  accurately  parallel  to  the  stratification  of 
the  rocks  which  form  the  coutitry.  Taking  the  length 
from  the  angle  of  Morven,  or  from  Loch  Don,  which  may 
be  assumed  as  the  extreme  southern  point,  it  amounts 
altogether  to  ninety  miles.  The  greatest  elevation  of  its 
sur&ce  above  the  sea^level  westward,  is  ninety  feet ;  so 
that  if  the  sea  ever  did  communicate  through  it,  that 
depth,  and  much  more,  of  the  materials,  must  be  gi^vel, 
or  an  alluvial  deposit.  This  is  what  we  are  never  likely 
to  kfiow;  whatever  probability  may  attend  the  suppo- 
sition* That,  at  a  great  depth  from  the  surface,  this  is 
the  fact,  is  certain ;  and  that  both  Loch  X>ochy  an^  Loch 
Ness  have  been  thus  separated  from  the  sea,  appears 
more  than  probable.  There  is  less  certainty  respecting 
Loch  Qich;  nor. could  any  thing  but  an  examination  that 
must  ever  be  impracticable,  settle  the  doubts  that  must 
natmaUy  arise  on  the  whole  of  this  subject.  Supposing 
that  the  whole -valley,  or  at  leasi  the  great  bulk  of  it, 
were  alluvial,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  show  how  these 
materials  might  have  be^n  accumulated  through  a  long 
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coarse  of  time:  but  i  shall  become  too  gfeokgiiclil  if  I 
enter  further  ititb  thiB  subject. 

It  isr  said  that  Loch  Arkeig  is  a  picturesque  lake, 
though  unknown  ;^  which  seems  probable,  from  the  forms 
of  the  hills  and  the  nature  of  the  country.  But,  on  this, 
I  must  confess  ignorance  and  plead  misfortune,  iH>t  guilt: 
the  flight  of  what  never  ceases  any  where  to  fly,— 4inie; 
and  the  fall  of  what  seldom  ceases  here  to  (all,— -rain.  The 
latter  is  the  great  enemy  of  all  Highland  tourists,  imd  the 
former  is  the  universal  enemy:  the  indomitable  foe  of  the 
idle  when  it  stands  still,  and  the,  implacable,  unappeas- 
able one  of  the  busy  when  it  moyes.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  visit  Loch  Arkeig  from  Low  Bridge^  or  from  Letter 
Finlay. 

It  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  be  satisfied  with  these  roads; 
particularly  after  quitting  such  very  diflferent  specimens 
of  road-making  as  are  found  on  the  lines  of  Arasaik  ot 
Loch  Laggan.  The  epigram  on  Marshal  Wade  is  well 
known  ;  but  we  might  easily  make  a  Marforio  to  it,  and 
turn  up  our  eyes  at  the  manner  in  which  the  roads  are 
made.  If  Fingal  was  a  far  greater  hero,  he  was  un^ 
questionably  also  ti  much  better  road  maker :  and,  really, 
it  is  somewhat  marvellous  how  the  Marshal  could  have 
imagined  he  had  adopted  the  best  of  all  possible  plans, 
when  he  formed  the  heroic  determination  of  pursuing 
straight  lines,  and  of  defying  nature  and  wheel-carriage^ 
both,  at  one  valiant  efibrt  of  courage  and  science.  His 
organ  of  quarter-masteriveness  must  have  bl^en  woefoUy 
in  arrear ;  for  there  is  not  a  Highland  Donald  of  them  all, 
nay,  not  even  a  stot  or  a  quey  in  the  country,  that  gouM 
have  selected  such  a  line  of  march. '  Up  and  down,  up 
and  down,  as  the  old  catch  says;  it  is  like  sailing  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.  No  sooner  up  than  down,  no  sooner 
down  than  up.    Np  sooner  has  a  horse  got  into  his  pace 
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agtuo,  thfiD  ke  is  called  on  to  stop;  bo.  ubomt  i»  he 
out  of  wni4,  tban^  he  most  begin  to  Irdt  or  ^lop. 
AbcI  thei»  tbe  trap  at  the  bottom,  which  receires  the 
wheels  at  fell  speed*  The  trarellery  says  some  se&tisieii- 
UA  touristy  is  penetrated  with  amazeoient  and  gratitude^ 
and  so  forth,  at  General  Wade's  roads.  Hie  amaze- 
ment is  probable  enough.  Pennant,  who,,  if  he  is  not 
▼ery  sentimental,  is  at  least  the  vary  pink  of  good- 
humoured  travellers,  supposes  the  General  had  some 
valid  military  reasons  for  his  hobby-horsical  system  t 
which  $s  very  kind.  Yet  thus  we  must  arrive  at  Loch 
Oich. 

The  (Ad  castle  of  Glengarry  offers  some  variety  after 
all  tbe  preceding  sameness;  but  else.  Loch  Oich  is  8tt£> 
ficiently  insipid.  Loch  Grarry,  they  say,  is  picturesque ; 
but  I  have  the  same  excuse  for  not  having  seen  it.  When 
I  was  here,  there  was  nothing  particular  to  be  seen ;  or 
«}se,  possflbly,  I  was  seised  with  the  malady  of  not 
marking.  Mr.  Du  Pin  tells  another  story  now ;  when 
he  describes  the  Fountain  of  Heads;  a  BMHiument  erected 
in  1612,  to  oommemorate  the  triumphs  and  the  superior 
merits  of  what  is  called  feudal  justice.  The  pleasing^ 
spectacle  of  seven  heads  on  a  pyramid,  is  displayed,  says 
Mr*  Du  Pin,  to  the  admiring  eyes  of  the  cockneys  who 
wander  this  way ;  that  they  may  learn  to  reverence  jus- 
tice and  law :  Highland  justice  and  Highland  law ;  and 
to  regret  that  they  cannot  now  be  hanged  and  beheaded^ 
without  the  trouble  and  delay  arising  from  counsellors 
in  big  wigBf  and  warrants,  and  habeas  corpuses,  and  wit- 
nesses, and  juries,  and  judges,  andsudi  like  villainous 
drafts  on  a  man's  time  and  pati^iee.  The  own^«  of 
these  heads  were  supposed  to  have  nrardered  the  Kep- 
poch  family ;~so  says  Mr.  Du  Pin:— they  were  be- 
headed without  trial  by  an  ancient  Glengarry;— so  says 
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Mr.  Du  Pin :— 4heir  heads  were  washed  ib  this  fountain 
that  they  might  be  presented  in  a  decent  manner  to  Glen- 
garry;—so  says  Mr.  Du  Pin.  And  then  Mr.  DuPin 
sayg, — ^*  May  my  feeble  voice  make  known  this  infamous 
monument  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other."  Fie ! 
Mr.  Du  Pin,  how  can  you  expose  your  ignorance  in  this 
manner. 

No  one  will  stay  an  hour  at  Fort  Augustus  if  he  can 
avoid  it.  This  garrison  was  established  in  1716;  the 
original  design  having  been  to  build  a  Royal  borough, 
out  of  pique,  it  was  said,  to  Inverness.  Anger  is  com- 
monly silly  enough  in  its  projects.  But  many  of  the 
wild  schemes  for  civilizing  the  Highlanders,  had  not  that 
additional  excuse.  However,  there  was  just  wit  enough 
left  to  abandon  the  project  before  the  town  was  built; 
when  it  was  found  that  it  was  likely  to  prove  a  town 
without  inhabitants.  It  is  amusing,  to  read  the  attempts 
to  explain  why  Loch  Ness  does  not  freeze.  We  laugh  at  the 
vanity  of  those  ambitious  personages  who  are  determined 
to  make  the  reason  which  they  cannot  find ;  as  we  ridi- 
cule the  ancient  dealers  in  occult  causes,  those  who  dis- 
covered that  opium  was  narcotic,  because  it  possessed  a 
^virtus  dorniitiva,  cujus  est  natura  sensus  assoupire.'' 
Yet  the  lowest  of  the  vulgar  have  their  philosophical 
reasons  and  systems  too,  as  well  as  their  betters;  and, 
in  them,  we  ought  to  laud  the  aspiring  efforts  which,  in 
.their  superiors,  are  only  the  contorsions  of  vanity  and 
Ignorance.  The  quarryman  who  accounted  to  me  for  a 
fissure  in  a  rock,  by  the  earthquake  which  happened  at 
the  Crucifixion,shewed  a  bounding  and  philosophical  spirit 
worthy  of  a  seat  among  the  geologists  of  the  age;  and 
might,  with  a  little  Grerman  discipline,  have  produced  a 
professor  at  Fiheyberg. 
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.  The  new  roads  are  now  valued  as  they  deserre;  yet 
the  people  still  follow  many  of  the  ancient  country  tracks, 
both  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  from  their  real  or  apparent 
jshortness.  The  roads,  however,  like  the  breeches,  were 
originally  considered  the  infliction  of  tyranny,  and  an 
innovation  to  be  resisted  ;  and  the  ^'  turnimspike,"  in 
particular,  was  held  in. as  much  abhorrence  as  the  gal- 
lows would  have  been.  That  the  sumptuary  statute,  the 
parliamentary  breeches,  should  have  been  galling,  at 
first,  to  Gaelic  feelings,  we  can  understand  :  but  the  dis- 
like to  the  roads  was  only  the  effect  of  that  antinomianism, 
which  induces  the  universal  people,  every  where,  to  re- 
sist all  law  and  regulation ;  or  of  that  respect  for  the 
follies  of  their  atavi  and  proavi,  which  is  not  less  eflicient. 
Even  I  can  remember  when  they  were  yet  far  from  wel- 
come. "  Which  is  the  road  to  Aberfeldie" — ^there  were 
two  branching  from  a  point.  "  You  may  gang  either," 
said  Donald. — '^  But  the  one  looks  better  than  the  other." 
— "  It  is  the  most  fashionable  wi'  they  gentry." — "  And 
which  is  the  shortest." — "  The  narrowest  is  the  shortest." 
**  What  is  the  use  of  two." — "  They  chused  to  mak  a 
new  ane"— with  a  sneer  and  a  huff.  ^'  Then  I  suppose 
the  old  is  bad,"— «  We  like  the  auld  ane  best."—"  Very 
likely." — "  It  is  the  shortest," — trying  to  defend  him- 
self. "Which  will  take  me  to  Aberfeldie  soonest."— 
"  The  new  ane ;"  in  a  surly  tone.  "  Then  it  is  the 
shortest." — ^**  It's  three  mile  langer,"  said  the  advocate 
of  antiquity.    «  But  it  is  an  hour  shorter — some  new 
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fashions  are  good."    Hangb !  said  Donald,  witb  a  snort, 
and  walked  away. 

Those  who  prefer  a  good  road  and  their  ease  above 
all  other  things^  will  take  the  road  to  Inrerness  by  the 
west  side  of  the  lake;  and  those  who  are  of  the  contrary 
opinion,  will  follow  Marshal  Wade  on  the  east;  not, 
however,  because  of  Donald's  reasons.  This  is  as  wild  a 
line  of  road  as  can  well  be :  since  it  speedily  leads  up 
among  the  mountains,  to  a  high  table  land  which  is  the 
4source  of  the  Findhorn  and  the  Nairn  rivers.  There  » 
«oniething  unexpected  in  meeting  with  large  lakes  in 
isuch  a  situation,  when  we  had  imagined  that  we  hsA 
«urmounted  the  region  of  lakes:  and  we  feel  a  surprise, 
as  if  w€  were  in  a  new  country,  with  other  skies,  when 
we  find  repeated  what  we  had  leftathomand  feet  beloir. 
With  such  a  general  view,  ordinary  observers  must  be 
content ;  as  this  is  a  very  inconvenient  country  to  traverse. 
There  is  something  alike  terrifying  and  melam^oly,  im 
the  snow-poles,  which  lift  their  bleached  bones  at  inter- 
vals, to  the  winds  ^nd  rains  of  this  wild  region;  remind- 
ing us  of  winter  and  death  and  abandonment,  and  of  the 
figure  our  own  bones  would  soon  make,  under  the  event 
against  which  they  stand  a  warning  and  a  speaking 
lesson. 

We  receive  the  first  notice  of  the  fall  of  Fyers,  by 
the  drizzling  rain  which  crosses  the  road,  and  by  the 
perpetual  dripping  of  the  birches,  and  the  freshness  of 
the  green  ferns.  But  there  is  a  smaller  cascade  above 
it,  which  lyiust  not  be  overlooked ;  as  it  affords  some 
excelleui  landscapes  in  this  class  of  scenery,  and,  par- 
ticularly, when  viewed  from  the  bottom  of  the  chasm, 
where  the  bridge  is  seen  towering  over  head.  The 
Highlands  do  not  afford  many  better  scenes  in  this  par- 
ticular style ;  but  even  these  are  socoi  forgotten  in  the 
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oF^rwMliluag  ^Hi^gniiceDce  of  Fyers,  or  of  the  greater 
^11 ;  sinee  the  same  river  forms  both.  This  celebrated 
cascade,  not  more  celebrated  than  it  deserves,  may  serve 
jto  'prove  how  much  of  the  merit  of  this  kiad  of  sceoeiy 
belongs  to  the  surrounding  parts,  and  how  little  to  the 
water.  The  river  is  small,  and  if  the  fall  is  high,  we  see 
little  of  it,  from  the  impossibility  of  gaining  a  sufficient 
aoc^s.  Yet  this  defect  is  not  felt :  and  even  were  the 
water  absent,  Fyers  would  still  be  a  striking  scene. 

From  above  the  cascade,  and  near  it,  thoi^e  who  are 
contented  with  noise,  and  smoke,  and  spray,  may  enjoy 
all  th^se  things  with  little  trouble ;  and  it  is  the  interest 
of  such  spectators  to  choose  rainy  weather,  as,  in  dry 
seasons,  the  fall  is  trifling  indeed.  But  the  dryer  weather 
is  preferable:  as,  without  this,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to 
reach  the  really  dangerous  point  from  which  alone  this 
magnificent  scene  can  be  viewed  in  perfection.  The 
fall  is  always  sufficient  to  give  all  the  character  that  is 
required  to  the  landscape;  and,  when  largest,  it  does 
little  more,  as  it,  never  bears  any  proportion  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  deep  and  spacious  chasm.  Chasm  is  not 
a  very  correct  expression^;  as  it  is  rather  an  open  cavity ; 
the  rocks  rising  on  one  hand,  in  complicated  cliffs  and 
perpendicular  precipices,  to  the  height  of  200  feet, 
beautifully  ornamented  with  scattered  trees  and  masses 
of  wood,  and  the  other  side  presenting  a  mixture  of  rocks 
and  of  steep  slopes  similarly  wooded. 

.  Nothing  can  well  exceed  in  beauty  that  combination 
of  grandeur  and  of  profuse  ornament  which  is  here  pre- 
sented. Still,  the  first  impression  is,  that  the  scene  is  of 
no  unusual  magnitude,  and  that  the  trees  are  but  bushes; 
so  uncommon  is  it  to  find  landscapes  of  this  character, 
of  such  x)verwhelming  dimensicms.  It  is  not  till  we  dis- 
cover that  we  are  contemplating  trees  of  the  ordinary 
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size,  repeated  again  and  s^in  in  succession  from  tbe 
very  bed  of  the  river  to  the  sky,  that  we  become  fuHy 
impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  whole.    At  the 
further  end  of  this  spacious  cavity,  is  seen  the  cascade, 
descending  in  one  stream  of  white  foam ;  its  origin  and 
termination  alike  invisible,  and  thus  receiving  any  alti- 
tude which  the  imagination  chooses  to  suggest*    The 
smoke  rising  from  it  as  from  a  furnace,  curls  aloft  among 
the  woods,  distinguishing  the  parts  while  it  adds  conse- 
quence to  them ;  and,  by  diffusing  a  damp  atmosphere 
throughout  the  whole,  producing  that  aereal  perspective 
and  harmony  of  colour,  which  give  that  effect  of  unity 
and  of  delicacy  so  peculiar  to  cascade  scenery.    Soon 
ajfter  tbe  first  cascade  is  lost,  it  re-appears  in  the  form  of 
a  second  fall  and  of  a  boisterous  torrent :  thundering 
along  in  a  succession  of  rapids  and  cascades,  among  huge 
fragments  of  rock,  and  amid  trees,  far  beneath  our  feet, 
till  it  is  finally  lost  to  the  eye  by  the  closing  of  the  chastm 
below.    It  is  matter  of  much  regret,  that  so  little  access 
is  afforded  to  this  place,  and«that  it  is  impossible  to  attain 
the  margin  of  the  river;  as,  from  the  extent  and  intricacy 
of  its  course  through  the  chasm,  and  from  tbe  variety  of 
the  forms,  these  landscapes  must  be  as  numerous  as 
magnificent.    It  cannot  be  disputed  that  Fyers  is  the  first 
in  order  of  all  our  cascades :  but  it  is  as  vain  to  attempt 
to  compare  it,  in  respect  of  beauty,  with  that  of  the 
Tumel  or  those  of  the  Clyde,  as  it  would  be  to  compare 
a  landscape  of  Cuyp  with  one  of  Rubens,  or  the  bay  of 
Naples  with  Glenco.    Such  pictures  are  not  comparable ; 
and,  to  draw  comparisons,   is  to  compare  names,  not 
things :  it  is  only  in  the  word  cascade  that  there  is  a 
resemblance. 

If,  hence  to  Inverness,  the  country  presents  no  pictur- 
esque scenery,  there  is  one  part  of  the  road  which  may 
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well  redeem  the  wbole.  There  is  Bone  such  tkrcmghout 
the  Highlands^  so  that  it  adds  novelty  to  beauty ;  a  greea 
road  of  shaven  turf,  holding  its  bowery  coorse  for  milesi 
through  close  groves  of  birch  and  alder,  with  occasional 
glimpses  of  Loch  Ness  and  of  the  open  country.  I  passed 
it  at  early  morning,  when  the  branches  were  still  spangled 
with  drops  of  dew ;  while  the  sun,  shooting  its  beams 
through  the  leaves,  exhaled  the  sweet  perfume  of  the 
birch,  and  filled  the  whole  air  with  fn^^nce. 

It  is  always  fortunate-  for  a  traveller  when  he  has 
arrived  at  a  place  which  is  known  to  the  whole  worid, 
because  it  saves  him  a  marvellous  quantity  of  trouble. 
Unless,  indeed  he  wants  to  make  a  book.  Even  then, 
who  would  not  prefer  cooking  up  new  cookery  bookis, 
like  Dr.  Kitchener,  to  manufacturing  gazetteers.  The 
man  who  can  quietly  sit  down  to  compose  Guthrie's 
Geographical  Grammar,  or  even  a  tour  in  Scotland,  ought 
to  be  immortal,  like  the  steam  engine  which  he  rivals: 
for  his  arteries  and  nerves,  like  that,  must  be  of  brass 
and  iron,  and  his  first  mover,  instead  of  a  heart,  mnstf 
like  the  boiler,  be  his  stomach.  When  I  have  said  that 
Inverness  is  a  clean  town,  and  a  good-looking  town,  and 
that  it  has  a  handsome  bridge,  and  th»t  its  castle  has  va- 
nished, and  that  it  possesses  the  best,  and  the  civilest, 
and  the  cheapest  inns  in  Scotland,  and  that  it  has  a  steeple 
to  its  jail  instead  of  to  its  church,  there  seems  nothing 
left  to  say  about  it. 

But  who  shall  describe  its  beautiful  situation  in  ten 
times  that  number  of  words.  When  I  have  stood  in 
Queen  street  and  looked  towards  Fife,  I  have  sometimes 
wondered  whether  Scc^land  contained  a  finer  vkw  in  its 
class.  But  I  have  forgotten  this  on  my  arrival  at>  Inver- 
neisNi.  I  will  not  say  that  I  forgot  Inverness  when  I 
stood  on  the  shore  at  Cromarty ;  nor  do  I  know  now 
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whidi  to  choose.  Sordy,  if  a  comi^arisoD  i»io  hent»4e 
with  Edinbnr^y  alw»y«  eiUe^ing  its  owd  romantic  diSr 
{KMitioDytlie  firth  of  Forth  must  yield  the  palm  to  theMoray 
firth,  Ae  surroundihg  oMmtiy  must  yield  aUogether,  and 
hrcraess  must  take  tli^  hi^e^  rank.  Every  tbii^  too 
is  done  for  Inverness  that  can  be  effected  by  wood  and 
by  culttration;  the  cbarac^rs  ot  which  here,  have  alto* 
getber  a  ridmeasy  a  variety,  aad  a  freedom,  which  we 
miss  round  Edinburgh.  Hie  mountain  screens  are  finer^ 
more  various,  and  more  nedr.  Each  outlet  is  diffiarent 
from  the  other,  and  each  is  foeautifal ;  whether  we  pro^ 
ceed  towards  Fort  George,  or  towiurds  Moy,  or  enter  the 
valley  of  the  Ness,  or  skkt  jthe  «hores  of  the  Beauley 
firth;  while  a  short  and  a  commodious  ferry  wafts  us  to 
the  lovely  coantry  opposite,  rich  with  woods  aad  country 
seats  and  cultivation.  .  Inverness  has  been  strangely  un- 
der-rated. To  eonpare  the  country  again  with  Edin- 
burgh, since 'it  is  the  nearest  comparison  that  can  be 
made,  there  is  an  air  of  careless  weakh  of  surface. about 
ft,  a  profmon  df  rutality,  as  the  grandilo^uous  j^iraae  it, 
%hich  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the  dry  and  cold  eco- 
nomy of  Edinburgh,  where  Ifae  trees  that  are  seen,  only 
-serve  to  remind  us  of  the  millions  that  are  wanting,  and 
where  every  field  atid  road  is  deformed  by  a  stone  wall, 
as  if  it  was  a  land  of  tliieves  and  law,  as  if  the  bones  of 
a  country  were  appearing  through  its  meagre  surface.  It 
is  also  the  boast  of  Inverness  to  unite  two  opposed  quar 
lities,  and  each  in  ihe  greatest  peifection ;  the  characters 
of  a  rich  open  lowland  country  with  those  of  the  wildest 
(alpine  scenery :  both  also  being  dose  at  hand,  and,  in 
many  pfeN^es,  intermixed  4  while,  to  all  this,  is  added  a 
series  of  maritime  landscape  not  soften  equalled. 

The  sin^uhnr  IhiU,  Tbrn-na-Jteurich,  and  the  hill  of 
Craig  Pbadric,  add  viudr  variety  to  the  valley  of  the  Hess, 
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which  m  now  a  noUe  tiTer^  liroad,  clear  arid  slreiig^: 
nor  do  the  extensive  sweep®  of  fir  wood  prodoce'here  that 
arid  effect  which  so  common] j  attends  them;  cont^ted 
and  supported  as  they  are,  by  gte^n  meadows,  by 
woods  of  other  form,  and  by  the  variety  of  the  i^urAice, 
Tom-na-heurich,  not  ill  compared  to  a  vessel  with  its 
keel  uppermost,  is,  or  rather  was,  a  repiited  haunt  of  fai- 
ries ;  and  it  is  plainly  a  relic  of  the  ancient  alluvium, 
the  remainder  of  which  has  been  carried  forward  to  the 
sea;  and  of  the  original  depth  of  which,  in  this  part,  it  is 
a  standing  measure  and  testimony.  Of  Craig  Phadric  I  need 
take  no  particular  notice,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  men« 
tion  its  celebrated  vitrified  fort  already.  It  is  by  no 
means  however  so  satisfactory  a  specimen  as  that  of  Dun 
Mac  Sniochain,  in  regard  to  its  plan,  which  is  far  more 
difficult  to  trace :  nor,  in  its  vitrification,  or  perfection  in 
any  respect,  is  it  to  be  compared  with  the  example  Oh 
thehillofNoath. 

Tom-na-heurich,  however,  requires  another  word, 
from  some  traditionary  tales  connected  with  it,  that  are 
not  without  their  interest,  in  more  ways  'than  one.  It  is 
the  reputed  burial  place  of  our  poet,  Thomas  of  Ercil- 
doune,  the  rhymer;  though  by  what  means  this  hap-^ 
pened,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  It  is,  in  itself,  the 
tumulus  that  covers  his  body ;  his  barrow :  and  it  is  as* 
suredly  a  most  respectable  one,  as  the  armies  who. fought 
at  Hara  Law  might  all  lie  under  it,  and  find  room  withal. 
But  this  is  not  all.  About  three  hundred  years  ago, 
there  arrived  at  Inverness  two  itinerant  fiddlers,who  gave 
public  notice  of  their  profession,  and  were  shortly  hired 
by  a  venerable  old  gentleman  with  a  long  beard.  By 
him  they  were  conducted,  in  the  night,  to  a  palace,  of 
whose  previous  existence  they  knew  nothing,  and  the 
mane  of  which  they  could  not  divine.    They  found  there 
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an  assembly  of  august  personag^es,  to  whose  danciugthey 
played  all  night,  and  by  whom  they  were  well  enter- 
tained. In  the  morning,  being  dismissed,  they  were  sur- 
prised to  find  that  it  was  not  a  palace  which  they  were 
leaving,  but  the  side  of  a  hill.  They  walked,  of  course, 
back  into  the  town,  where  they  were  ajso  surprised  to 
find,  in  so  short  a  period,  extraordinary  changes:  houses 
in  ruins,  faces  which  they  did  not  recognise,  and  other 
marks  of  antiquity  and  decay.  In  vain  they  looked 
round  for  their  former  acquaintances ;  till,  at  last,  an  old 
man  recollected  that  they  must  be  the  same  persons 
whom  his  grandfather  had  entertained  a  hundred  years 
before.  They  attended  him  to  the  church,  it  being 
Sunday,  when,  behold !  at  the  very  first  word  which  the 
clergyman  uttered,  they  fell  to  dust. 

Here  is  the  very  story,  you  see,  of  Rip  van  Winkle, 
in  another  shape,  and  substituting  Thomas  Lermont  for 
Old  Hudson.  But  the  Highlanders  have  not  borrowed 
from  Geoffrey  Crayon.  It  is  the  same  well-known  Ger- 
man tale  which  is  the  common  and  remote  parent  of  both ; 
The  two  fiddlers  must  represent  Peter  Claus  as  well  as 
they  can  ;  but  our  mountain  countrymen  huve  a  far  other 
claim  to  it  than  the  excellent  American  poet,  and  a  claim 
of  a.  far  other  antiquity.  Whence  this  community  be- 
tween the  superstitious  and  fairy  lore  of  our  Highlanders 
and  of  their  Celtic  and  Grothic  progenitors,  I  need  not 
fell  you;  but  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  trace 
some  of  these  points  of  resemblance  more  particularly. 
Why  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  above  all  men,  should  have 
been  selected  as  the  fairy  king,  it  woulcl  be  hard  enough 
to  conjecture :  possibly  from  his  imputed  prophetic  ta- 
lents and  supposed  extramundane  knowledge.  But  some- 
thing similar  happens  in  all  countries.  The  old  tale 
continues  to  be  transn^itted ;  sometimes  modified  by  the 
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,• 
peculiar  usiiges  or  feelings  of  the  people' to' wbich  it 
passes^  and  not  unfrequently  corrupted  in  various  waysf ; 
while  the  popular  hero  of  one  country  is  substituted  for 
him  who  was  popular  in  a&other.  Michael  Scott  here 
builds  the  bridges,  which,  elsewhere,  are  constructed  by 
no  less  a  personage  than  the  Devil  himself.  Jack  Hick- 
athrift,  who  slays  the  Danes  with  the  axle  tree  of  his 
cart,  and  who,  after  all,  is  not  a  genuine  Norfolkian,  be- 
comes the  ploughman  Hay,  who  destroys  other  Danes  in 
other  places  with  his  yoke.  The  Highland  wife,  be 
her  name  what  it  may,'  who  performs  her  cantrips  by 
means  of  hell  broth  made  out  of  a  white  snake  or  a  dead 
man's  head,  is  often  no  other  than  Medea  in  a  tartan 
cloak,  just  as  Conan  is  Theseus,  or  as  Thor  is  Jupiter, 
or  as  Diana  herself  has  a  head  for  each  region  of  the 
universe,  because  Siva  had  three  heads  before  she  was 
born.  But  enough  of  this  kind  of  learning  for  the 
present. 

Those  who  have  not  seen  the  Highland  fair  washing 
clothes  in  the  Ness,  have  probably  seen  the  same  displays 
elsewhere ;  yet  they  have  not  any  where  seen  this  show 
in  greater  purity  and  perfection.  But  it  has  not  hap** " 
pened  to  every  one  to  see  the  Inverness  ferry-boat 
launched  by  the  same  hands.  Hands,  to  be  sure,  is  not 
the  right  word  ;  but  it  must  pass,  for  want  of  a  more  ma- 
nageable term.-  President  Forbes,  and  other  physiologists 
have  asserted  that  the  activity  of  the  Highlanders  is  owing 
to  the  use  of  the  kilt,  which  renders  the  inferior  muscles 
elastic.  Thus  also,  says  this  great  lawyer  and  worthy 
patriot,  the  scanty  clothing  of  these  mountaineers  pre- 
vents them  from  suffering  by  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther. ^^  My  wound  is  great  because  it  is  so  small."  I 
need  not  fill  up  the  couplet ;  but  the  learned  Judge  has 
left  his  own  conclusions  incomplete.    How  much  bettei^ 
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aadtiiifii^  study ^  like  tbe  Scythite  of  old,  to  fee  **  aU  fiieew'' 
Face  i»  iM>t  tbe  word  either;  hmb  that  nim-maat  poaa* 
fVom  tbe  same  €aose»detAtia>i,  imm  arise  tbe  elasticity 
of  the  nyiftplia  rf  laiFerttess.  The  winds  of  heaven  visit 
Unem  iptfte  as  roughly ,  in  launching  ferry-boats  and  in 
WttflAag  in  tbe  Ness ;  and  tfaus  their — fs^ees-^-assume  the 
iNinie  Scythian  insensibility. 

It  was  Inverness  fair.  The  streets  w«re  crowded 
with  little  Highland  carts  and  liltle  Highland  ponies  and 
stots  and  gingerbread  and  ribbons  and  fishwives;  and 
when  the  fair  was  over,  the  great  ferry-boat  was  i^onnd. 
Twenty  damsels,  and  more,  besieged  the  ferryman,  and 
the  ferryman  vowed  that  the  boat  would  not  float  for  two 
houns.  They  might  launch  her  if  they  were  in  a  hurry 
for  a  passage.  No  sooner  said  than  done.  To  lift  her  out 
of  the  mad  by  force  of  hands,  was  impossible :  but,  in  an 
instant,  a  dozen  or  more  ranged  themselves  on  each  side, 
m4,  at  the  word  of  command,  two  lines  of  native  fairness 
wiM%  displayed  in  oonti*astfng  contact  with  her  tarry  sides, 
when,  with  one  noble  effort,  they  bore  her  on  their  backs, 
(that  is  an  incomplete  word  too)  and  launched  her  into  the 
saMe  flood.  O  for  the  pencil  of  Wilkte.  I  thought  that 
my  English  friend  would  have  died  on  the  spot :  so  bad 
a  philosopher  was  he,  as  not  to  know  that  it  was  easier  to 
wittih  the  tor  out  of  the  other  place  than  out  of  the 
cki€hes« 

Hie  Caledonian  canal  is  finished :  at  last.  What  shall 
I  #ay  about  the  Caledonian  canal.  What,  except  that  I 
wish,  since  the  object  was  to  spend  money,  that  it  had 
been  built  on  arches,  like  the  Pont  du  Gard;  that  poster 
rity  too  might  have  some  enjoyment  for  its  expense,  that 
Britain  might  hand  down  to  futurity  some  testimonial  of 
its  wealth  and  magnificence,  that  he  who,  two  thousand 
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y«ar«  beiice^  shall  seek  lor  its  public  WQrk%  ktf  aqne- 
ducti^^  or  its  Coliseums  perclianoe,  may  not  be^ndemned 
to  kboar  for  them,  he  knows  not  wheM,  in  vain,  or^  as 
faere^  to  seek  them  in  the  doubtful  tvdm  trf  a^dttck  But 
its  public  wealth  flows  itt  mouldering  canals  aud  ploughs 
the  sea  in  perishable  ships^  its  bridges  are  of  ratting  iron 
afad  its  houses  of  crumbling  gingerbread  $  **  and  when 
time  with  his  stealing  steps  shall  have  clawed  us  into  his 
dutdi/'  our  public  works  shall  be  <<as  if  they  had  never 
been  such/'  and  the  future  artist  and  unborn  antiquary 
iball  ask  in  vain  for  what  their  fathers  did,  shall  labour  to 
account  for  evaporated  millions,  and»  weary  of  the  search, 
turn  to  the  still  youthful  remains  of  Egypt,  and  detitu 
mine,  perchance,  that  it  flourished  at  a  day  when  tbe  hia* 
tory  of  Britain  was  that  of  some  unknown  people  of  the 
ages  of  the  floods  Ron»e  too  thought  otherwise :  else  the 
rivers  which  art  brought  to  pmify  and  adortt  her  towns, 
would  have  tended  to,  *^  rumpeve  plumbum,"  and  have 
sought  their  way,  like  moles,  beneath  the  ground,  unseen 
and  unknown.  Yet  we  too  have  wrought  fbr  postdrity* 
Long  yet  shall  Conway  and  Carnarvon  stand,  the  records 
of  energetic  Britain  ;^  but,  alas,  that  her  ecclesiastical 
splendour  should  be  subject  to  the  Aite  of  all  beaur^. 
But  fashions  change;  and  the  stroug^built  castle,  th« 
rival  of  tbe  rock  on  which  it  stands,  the  temple  that  aspires 
in  airy  magnificence  to  heaven,  is  superseded  by  tbe 
workhouse,  the  hospital,  the  bedlam,  and  the  jail.  These 
are  the  buildings  which  ate  to  descend  to  posterity,  tbe 
records  of  our  diseases  and  our  crimes ;  which  now  adorn 
the  entrances  of  our  towns  and  greet  us  at  every  avenue^ 
as  if  our  miseries  were  our  pride  and  our  vices  our  boasts 
The  posterity  that  contemplates  the  ruins  of  agricultural 
Egypt,  of  philosophical  Greece,  and  of  Wat4ike  Reme> 
finds  the  records  of  tbeirreligion,  their  arts,  their  splendour, 
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their  pleasiiret,and  tbeir  triiiinphs:  the  posterity  lhdt»liall 
seek)  two  thoosmidTeani  hence,  for  the  chtiraeter  of  Britaiti 
in  her  weriis,  if  indeed  it  finds  adght,  will  conclude"  that 
%he  had  outlived  her  religion,  that  her  art  was  commerce; 
her  pleasures,  disease  and  misery,  and  her  triumphs,  the 
triumphs  of  executive  justice. 

But,  you  will  ask  if  this  is  all  that  can  be  said  on  the 
Caledoinian  canal.  No  ;^  it  is  not.  It  is  a  splendid  work. 
Is  it  not  more:  who  shall  answer  that  question.  Opinions 
difier:  I  have  no  opinion;  and  why  should  I  thrust  my 
fingers  among  the  contending  parties.  It  is  enough  that 
I  have  had  to  fight  my  way  through  Glen  Boy,  to  besiege 
Berigoniumand  attack  Inveirlotheea,  to  draw  the  sword  in 
defence  of  Mr.  Williams,  to  bring  down  on  my  midnight 
dreams  the  grim  and  angry  ghosts  of  Boece  and  Maule 
and  Moniepennie  and  Lesley,  and  to  rouise  the  Fingalian 
dynasty  in  their  airy  halls  of  mist.  I  have  had  my  share 
of  fighting  windmills :  let  whoever  chuses,  kill  the  next 
Percy  himself.  Besides,  like  Old  Jack,  I  only  war  with 
the  dead.    It  shall  stagnate  in  peace  for  me. 

There  are  not  many  rides  of  a  more  various  and  ani^ 
mating  diaracter  than  that  from  Inverness  to  Beauley. 
The  road  runs  along  the  border  of  the  firth,  which  is  ge- 
nerally enlivened  by  boats  and  by  shipping;  and  there  is 
an  air  of  comfort  and  opulence,  rarely  seen  in  Scotland,  in 
the  cottages  and  farms  by  which  it  is  skirted.  The  oppo- 
site side  is  singularly  rich  and  picturesque;  sloping 
gently  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  covered  with  culti- 
vation and  trees,  among  which  are  scattered  the  country 
houses  of  the  opulent  proprietors.  Advancing  to  die 
west,  the  blue  mountains  of  Rossshire  continue  to  openin 
endlesil  variety :  leading  the  eye  along  into  numerous 
wild  and  rocky  valleys,  at  the  entrance  of  which  are  seen 
plantations  of  fir,  and  the  cultivated  grounds  of  the 
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Frasersy  Chisholms,  and  others,  who  are  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  this  district.  A  handsome  new  bridge  renders 
easy  the  access  to  the  miserable  town  of  Beaiiley  and  to 
the  ruins  of  its  abbey.  Little  of  this  establishment  re- 
mains; and  the  church/ which  is  the  principal  part,  is 
neither  picturesque  nor  interesting;  being  built  of  adu'k 
red  sandi^one,  and  without  any  features  of  architecture  to 
atone  for  its  disagreeable  raw  colour.  It  is  a  ruin  without 
even  those  hues  of  age  and  other  accessories,  which  so 
often  render,  even  more  shapeless  masses  picturesque  or 
pleasing,  llie  floor  is  covered  with  tbmbsitoues,  but 
evidently  of  very  different  dates.  On  those  which  appear 
the  most  ancient,  are  sculptured  crosses  with  the  usual 
acccmipaniments  of  flowery  patterns,  swords,  animals,  and 
other  obscure  symboh;.  On  a  few,  dated  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  are  inscriptions  in  the  Saxon  cha- 
i^oter,  which  I  need  not  detail,  as  this  piece  of  antiquity 
is  well  known,  and  has  been  sufficiently  described* 

Much  wild  and  entertaining  scenery  is  found  in  the 
neighbouring  valleys  which  lead  into  th6  Highlands;  but 
he  who  has  arrived  thus  far,  will  scarcely  open  his  eyes 
to  look  at  it.  It  is  the  sugar  plums,  which  are  first  en- 
ticing, which  at  length  become  insipid,  and  which  end  in 
being  maukish.  There  is  little  attraction  in  the  road  to 
Dingwall.  Nor  is  there  aught  on  the  wild  roads  which 
branch  hence. to  Loch  Broom,  Loch  Ewe,  Loch  Carron, 
and  Loch  Duicb,  to  compensate  for  their  ibconveniepces, 
or  to  entice  a  traveller  whose  sole  object  is  the  gratifica- 
tion of  ordinary  curiosity.  In  general,  it  is  wilduess  and 
rudeness  without  beauty  or  grandeur;  and  if  a  casual 
scene  occurs  worthy  of  attention,  it  is  overwhelmed  in 
the  surrounding  Waste,  and  neglected  amid  the  weariness 
and  toil  and  disappointment  by  which  it  is  s6ught.  I  need 
hot  occupy  pages  in  describing  what  none  will  visit :  m 
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repeatmgy  I  mky  add,  descriptions  wliidi  ciiii  tmre  nd 
▼alue  except  to  those  irbo  have  seen,  or  ure  to  see^  the 
objects  tfaevoselves.  For  other  reasmis,  I  may  pass  over 
Fort  George,  often  dei^cribed;  a  strong  place,  though 
neither  built  by  Tielke  nor  Vauban,  yet  without  any  in^ 
terest  but  th^t  which  arisses  from  its  military  strength. 
For  similar  ones,  I  may  omit  idl  else  that  lies  in  tbk  di^ 
rection  between  Inverness  and  the  Highland  border; 
even  Gastle  Stewart  and  its  pepper  boxes.  The  Country 
is  every  where  muuteresting':  and  <if  Oalder  Castle,  aiid 
Tarnaway,  and  other  well-known  objects,  I  could  tell 
nothing  that  has  not  often  been  told  before.  As  to  N^ir n^ 
what  can  I  say.  Hiey  build  ships  in  ditches  in  Ae  sasd, 
and  cut  them  out  wben  ready.  Part  of  Ae  pe<^e  speak 
Gaelic^  and  the  rest  English,  because  it  is  the  Highlabd 
boundary.  The  baker  and  the  brewer  are  not  so  itch  as 
at  Invemess,  and  the  attorney,  being  poorer,  is  probably 
a  greater  rogue.  Those  who  trust  to  the  apothecary,  die 
of  him,  here  as  .elsewhere ;  the  M  maids  abuse  iheir 
neighbours;  and  those  who  have  the  mlisfoFtuiie  to  ceitte 
into  the  town,  get  out  of  it  again  as  fast  as  they  can*  It 
is  otherwise  in  proceeding  to  the  southward,,  whithfer  we 
may  now  bend  our  steps. 

After  quitting  the  brilliant  shores  of  Inverness  and 
losing  sight  of  its  magnificent  firth,  there  is  little  beauty 
till  we  reach  Aviemore.  This  country  appears  too  the 
more  dreary,  from  the  scenery  which  we  have  jtist  quitted; 
nor  is  it  much  otherwise  when,  having  tsken  the  contmry 
course,  we  recollect  that  we  have  so  recently  parted  wi^ 
the  romantic  Spey  at  Rbthiemurcfaus  and  Kitirara^  Those 
who  know  that  they  shall  not  pass  in  vain  over  the  seenes 
of  great  or  noted  deeds,  those  who  flatter  themselves  that 
they  may  feel  what  is  reserved  but  for  the  ^osen  few, 
and  those  whose  highest  ambition  is  to  purchase  or  pick 
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irp  a  bullet  as  a  menJioirial  of  Cullod^fn,  will,  all  eqaally, 
turn  aside  to  seek  for  its  green  grslves ;  and  the  (larticular 
gentleman,  who  fancies  that  he  can  atnuse  and  instruct 
the  world,  as  we  all  do,  good  aud  bad,  will  leave  a  blank 
in  hJs  memorandom  book,  that  he  may  hereafter  fill  it,  in 
pea^e  and  opportunity,  from  the  pages  of  John  Home 
and  the  Chevalier  Johnstone.  But  this  is  the  businesil 
of  the  apothecaries,  as  Old  Burton  calls  them.  The  plain 
of  Marathon  itself,  is  not  a  much  more  trodden  subject. 

In  any  country,  leiS9  empty  and  less  dull,  the  rocky 
ravine  of  the  Nairn  would  be  unnoticed  :  such  is  the  good 
fortune  of  the  borgnes  dans  le  pays  des  aveugles.  It  i^ 
not  much  otherwise  for  Moy ;  which  is  like  a  pearl  in  a 
hog's  nose,  and  no  great  pearl  either,  looking  as  if  it  had 
mistfdsien  its  way  to  come  and  sit  down  in  this  hopeless 
country.'  Its  lake,  and  its  tree^,  and  its  island,  are  a  gleam 
of  sunshine  hi  a  cloudy  day :  yet  one  that  makes  all  the 
surrounding  brown  browner,  and  all  the  wide  waste  that 
encloses  it,  more  dreary.  Moy,  however,  as  the  seat  of 
the  ancient  and  powerful  Clan  Chattan,  has  its  historical 
interest  as  well  as  its  beauty.  At  what  remote  period  it 
possessed  a  castle,  is  unknown;  but  the  island  wherie 
that  was  situated,  is  said  to  have  been  garrisoned  in  1420, 
or  thereabouts,  by  400  men.  Thus,  it  is  probable,  this 
structure  must  have  resembled  Chisamil,  and  was  hot 
merely  the  strong  house  of  the  chief:  while  the  strength 
of  such  a  standing  force  bespeaks,  what  scarcely  require 
such  testimony,  4he  opulence  and  power  of  this  long- 
independent  dynasty.  The  marks  of  the  ruins  are  ih 
themselves  sufficient  to  prove  the  magnitude  of  this  build- 
ing; but  the  date  which  remains,  indicates  a  later  erec- 
tion, or  later  additions ;  since  it  only  reaches  t6  16(@. 
Lauchlan,  said  to  be  the  twentieth  Chi^f,  is  the  rec6rded 
founder  of  at  least  this  part.    A  smaller  kfend,  which  is 
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tfaougbt  to  bd  artificial,  is  related  to  ha^e  been  used  as  a 
prison.  Its  name  is  Eilan  na  Claeh ;  and  the  taie  is,  tbat 
it  was  so  kindly  contrived,  that  its  inmates  were  com- 
pelled to  stand  up  to  their  middles  in  the  water.  It  must 
be  presumed  that  those  who  could  remain  long  here, 
must  have  been  amphibious  animals,  but  that,  less  dex- 
terous than  frogs,  they  could  not  swim.  The  sword  of 
Jlimes  the  fifth,  a  present  from  Leo  the  tenth,  is  still 
preserved  at  Moy. 

As  I  was  about  to  quit  the  ruins  of  Moy,  I  observed 
that  a  very  smart  gentleman,  not  a  gentleman  rider  I 
assure  you,  but  a  gentleman  in  a  barouche,  who  happened 
to  be  investigating  them  at  the  same  time,  slipped  a  large 
card,  together  with  his  shilling,  into  the  Cicerone's  hand. 
Being  a  printed  one,  my  curiosity  could  not  be  improper. 
It  was  the  trade  card  of  a  certain  noted  Baronet,  &c.  &c 
>'  as  above :"  in  which  the  dignified  manufacturer  assured 
the  good  people  all  wherever  they  be,  that  he  would 
serve  them,  and  so  forth,  on  the  lowest  terms.  The 
young  Squire,  in  the  true  spirit  of  trade,  had  filled  his 
pockets  with  these  warnings,  that,  amid  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  he  might  not  forget  the  main  chance.  Sic  fortis 
Britannia  crevit.-  .Two  and  two  make  four. 

Many  a  tale  offend  and  battle  is  related  about  Moy, 
and  many  times  have  moist  of  them  been  told.  I  shall 
.  only  notice  one,  a  familiar  one,  because  it  has  also  been 
related  of  the  Forbeses  and  the  Gordons,  and  because  I 
suspect  that  it  is  not  the  only  one  which,  like  many  other 
pointed  tales,  and  many  pointed  sayings,  has  been  ap- 
plied to  whomever  it  will  fit.  To  appropriate  such  an 
action,  or  to  claim  the  exclusive  right  to  it,  would  not 
now  appear  an  object  of  ambition  or  pride :  but  when 
treachery  was  a  virtue,  apd  when  cruelty  and  revenge 
:>stood  high  in  the  scale  of  morality,  a  Cumin  and  a  Forbes 
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might  laudably  have  disputed  the  priority  of  the  inven- 
tion and  the  right  to  the  praise.  In  a  great  battle  be- 
tween Cumin  and  Macintosh^  the  former  was' defeated, 
and  being  unable  or  unwilling  to  renew  the  war,  a  peace 
was  proposed  and  accepted.  To  celebrate  it,  the  Cumins 
invited  the  Macintoshes  to  a  feast ;  the  hospitable  de- 
sign of  these  hospitable  and  honourable  personages, 
being  to  seat  a  guest  alternately  among  themselves,  as 
a  distinguished  mark  of  friendship,  and,  at  a*  concerted 
signal,  to  murder  them ;  each  stabbing  his  neighbour. 
The  signal  was  the  introduction  of  a  bull's  head :  but  its 
purpose  having  been  revealed  by  the  treachery  of  a 
Cumin,  (for  thus  do  words  change  their  significations,) 
the  tables  were  turned  on  the  hosts,  and  all  the  Cumins 
were  killed. 
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SPBT,    KINR4RA,    GLENMORE,    CAIRN  OORM, 
BALYENIE. 

"  Let  no  man  say,— come,  I  will  write  a  daodeckoo/' 
Take  up  your  pen,  says  Dn  Johnson,  and  if  there  is 
any  thing  in,  it  will  come  out.  The  pen  is  indeed  the 
key  or  the  picklock,  the  "  open  sesame*'  that  is  to  give 
access  to  all  the  trash  which  has  contrived,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  time,  to  get  itself  crammed  and  crowded  into  the 
cells  and  nooks  of  a  man's  brain.  But,  unluckily,  when 
the  dyke  is  perforated  and  the  water  begins  to  flow,  who 
knows  where  the  current  will  stop,  whether  the  duo- 
decimo may  not  prove  a  quarto,  whether  an  inundation  of 
ink  and  ideas  may  not  follow ;  till  some  lump  of  mud,  or 
a  dead  rat,  comes,  fortunately  for  the  reader,  across  the 
aperture,  and  stops  the  breach.  Mr.  Locke  says  that  the 
animal  spirits  walk  up  and  down  in  a  sort  of  garden  walk: 
but  they  have  an  unlucky  trick,  at  the  same  time,  of  di- 
verging into  the  several  bye-paths  which  lead  to  fish- 
ponds and  hog-sties  and  other  such  things,  and  so  od 
from  one  ramification  to  another,  till  a  great  deal  ^*  comes 
out"  that  had  better  staid  within,  and  the  reader  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  distanced  by  the  vagaries  of  the 
writer.  Let  him  who  feels  the  disease  of  concatenation 
stealing  on  him,  concatenate  his  own  legs,  like  the  hero 
in  the  fairy  tale,  lest  he  overrun  his  game  or  vanish  from 
the  reader's  sight.  But  surely  a  walk  among  fir  trees 
may  be  allowed,  even  in  Mr.  Locke's  garden;  and  a 
writer's  hands  are  not  to  be  tied  up  from  gathering  such 
flowers  as  grow  by  the  margin  of  his  great  gravel  walk. 
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Ifeoi'  the  Dalnaid  river  there  lEire  the  remains  of  an  ex- 
tensive fir  fbresty  stretching  fiar  up  the  valle]r,.whieh  still 
gives, employment  to  a  few  saw  mills ;  and  similar  woods 
are  still  remaining  on  the  Findborn,  here  utterly  with^ 
out  beauty,  to  its  very  source.  This  mountainous,  tract 
ipdeed,  included  between  the  great  Caledonian  valley 
and  Stn^thspey,  and  reaching  to  the  sources  of  the  Nairn, 
the  Findhorn,  the  Spey,  and  the  Roy,  is,  though'  bigbf 
the  lea^t  interesting  and  the  least  marked  of  fill  the  High- 
Idlid  mountain  land.  The  .fir  woods,  however,  to  which 
I  here  allude,  bear  no  resemblance  to  those  nmgnificent 
reiQs^ins  stiU  found  in  Bri^emar,  in  Glen  Finoian,  and  else- 
wbPTe;  the  far  greater  number  of  the  trees  being  of  eom- 
paratjyely  modern  date,  and  many  of  them  less  than  a 
century  o|d»  Asi  they  stiH  propagate  by  means  of  the 
winds,  we  have  ap  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Scottish- "fir 
in  its  natural  state  at  all  ages,  and  of  reniarkiog  the 
striking  difference  between  its  character  aujd  that  of  the 
artificially  planted  wood.  Where  the  latter  produces 
only  tall  poles  with  few  lateral  branches,  and  those  of  no 
dimensions,  the  former  throws  out  strong  ramificatioils  at 
short  distances  from  the  ground,  whjch  proceed  to  en- 
large with  the  growth  of  Ihe  tree,  finally  produdng  a 
form  which  is  ofte^as  broad  as  it  is  tall;  whil^  in  the 
planted  wood,  all  the  lateral  (shoots  decay  in  succession 
towards  the  summit,  leaving  jaf;  length  a  scraggy  and 
scanty  lioliage  on  the  top  of  tl^e  mast-)ike  trunk.  This 
also  remains  slender  to  t]ie  end  of  its  existence;  almost 
ceasing,  after  a  certain  time,  to  increase  in  its  lateral 
dhoensions;  when,  in  the  natural  tree,  the  trunk  and  the 
branches  enlarge  alike,  so  as  to  produce  those  magnifi- 
cent atad  picturesque  objects  which  scarcely  have  a  rival, 
even  in  the  oak.  The  tiAiber  partakes,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, in  both  cases,  of  the  general  character :  being  feeble 
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ID  the  planted  tree,  and  bearing  the  lowest  possible  price 
of  fir  woody.^hile  the  natural  wood  is  nearly  equal  in 
value  to  the  best  timber  of  this  nature.  Lastly,  it  is 
necessary  to  remark,  after  the  age  of  seventy  or  eighty 
years,  or  within  a  century,  the  planted  wood  ceases  to 
grx)w,  and  very  often  wastes  till  it  dies;  when,  in  the 
natural  forests,  trees  of  three  or  four  centuries  are  found 
flourishing  with  all  the  luxuriance  of  youth. 

So  striking  are  these  differences,  that  it  has  become  an 
opinion  among  some  planters,  that  the  natural  and  the 
planted  fir  were  distinct  species ;  and  this  has  even  been 
maintained  by  botanists  and  professional  nurserymen, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  have  known  their  art  better.  Other 
persons  have  attributed  the  difference  to  the  practice  of 
transplantation :  and  thus  remedies  have  been  sought  in 
sowing  the  seed  where  it  was  to  remain,  and  in  sowing 
the  seeds  of  the  natural  instead  of  the  cultivated  tree.  It 
might  be  thought  surprising  that  experience  should  never 
have  taught  planters  the  real  reason,  and  that  oppor- 
tunities of  observation,  prolonged  through  centuries,  had 
produced  no  fruit,  did  we  not  know  that  experience  is  as 
nothing  without  capacity  to  profit  by  it,  and  that  to  see 
facts  daily  displayed  before  the  eyes,  does  not  constitute 
observa^tion.  It  may  be  thought  more  surprising,  that 
.  those  whose  scientific  or  practical  pretensions  ought  to 
have  enabled  them  to  apply  one  of  the  simplest  princi- 
ples of  botanical  physiology,  should  have  thus  gone  on 
in  this  error,  and  should  so  long  have  overlooked  a  solu- 
tion so  perfectly  simple. 

It  is  by  the  agency  of  the  leaves,  not  of  the  roots,  that 
all  the  matter  of  vegetables  is  formed ;  the  wood  and  the 
bark,  as  well  as  the  blossom,  the  fruit,  and  the  leaves 
themselves.  The  roots  supply  the  simple  elements ;  but, 
without  the  leaves,  these  cannot  be  converted  to  their 
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destined  purposes.  The  leaves  may  be  considered  the 
stomach  of  the  plant,  as  the  root  is  its  mouth.  Thus,  a 
tree  possessed  of  all  the  leaves  which  nature  has  allotted 
to  it,  proceeds  through  it4s  destined  stages  and  performs 
its  natural  functions ;  its  produce  in  wood,  being  in  a 
certain  sense,  proportional  to  the  bulk  or  quantity  of  its 
leaves,  because,  on  their  actions,  that  production  de- 
pends. Whatever  therefore  is  taken  from  the  leaves,  is 
taken  ultimately  from  the  wood :  for  every  leaf  which  is 
destroyed,  a  proportional  quantity  of  wood  is  not  formed; 
if  the  whole  are  destroyed,  the  growth  is  suspended. 
This  principle,  therefore,  explains  the  apparent  mystery. 
Excluded  from  the  light  by  close  planting,  leaves  are  not  , 
produced  where  they  otherwise  would  be.  Thus  the 
branches  which  depended  on  their  actions,  first  cease  to 
grow  and  then  die.  Hence  the  trunk  also  is  robbed  of 
its  organs  of  nutrition,  and  the  tree  is  checked  through- 
out ;  and  as  the  evil  proceeds  upwards,  from  the  in- 
creased operation  of  the  cause,  the  branches  and  leaves 
disappear  in  succession,  till,  the  few  remaining  leaves  at 
tbe  summit  being  now  incapable  of  maintaining  the  vital 
actions,  the  whole  tree  dies.  Hence  also  becomes  evi- 
dent, the  folly  of  removing  the  lateral  branches  of  trees, 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  timber  in 
the  trunk.  That  operation  may  modify  its  form,  but  it 
diminishes  the  total  weight  and  bulk,  as  it  sometimes  does 
the  good  quality  of  the  wood.  In  this  way  are  the 
trimmed  elms  of  England  destroyed ;  and  in  this  way,  I 
am  sorry  to  observe,  are  some  recent  planters  of  spruce 
ruining  their  trees,  with  the  notion  of  forcing  them  up 
into  mast  timber.  That  tree,  left  to  its  own  resources, 
will  produce  better  masts,  with  all  its  lateral  branches  in 
vigour,  than  when  thus  trimmed :  and  if  this  system  is  to 
be  pursued,  or  if  the  Norway  spruce  is  to  be  planted  in 
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this  counitijr  9«^  ddse  as  the  Scottish  ir  bfS'  been,  whb 
the  hope  of  produeiog*  Ncnnfay  timber  the  event,  under 
Ifae  f<»rmer  practice,  iiriil  be  little  bettei?  than  it  has 
pl*oired  in  the  eeise  of  our  native  tree ;  ahhoitgh  k  is 
a  property  of  the  spruce  to  pres^ve  its  lea^^s  and 
latemil  brancl^es,  even  in  woods,  when  qot  excessively 
crowded. 

Jtis  also  a  leading'  error  in  plantihg,  a  ccmsequenlQe  of 
the  same  ignora«ce  of  principles,  to  set  the  trees  at  short 
distances,  whedi^  these  be  fir  or  larch ;  hoping  to  make 
profit  of  the  thinmng9  first,  and  to  obtain  valtiable  fenest 
timber  afterwards.  The  planter  .must  learn  to  be  conteiit 
witfi  one  of  these;  for  it  is .  certainthat  he  eaniiot  obtain 
both.  It  is  fiff  too  late  to  remove  the  superflttous  plants, 
when  those  which  are  to  remain  have  lost  their  lateral 
branches.  These  cannot  be  replaced;  and  th^ogh  the 
upper  ones  may  perform  a  portion  pf  the  nec^sary  duty, 
that  will  always  be  imperfectly  done,  and  the  besft  of  i^q^ 
trees  wiH  for  ever  be  comparatively  feeble.  If  planters 
will  not  be  convinced  by  this  teasoning,  fJiey  have  tinly 
to  ez^nine  their  own  forests,  where  they  will  find  that 
the  outermost  trees  are  the  largest^  and  thf^^iu  every 
situation,  that  is  the  largest  trunk  which  possesses  Ihe 
most  branches,  or,  what  is  the  essential  fact,  the  most 
leaves,  c  That  they  have  here  mistaken  c^use  for  effect^ 
is  also  certain :  oonceiving  that  it  was  the  v^rous  trunk 
that  produced  the  full  foliagie  and  the  healthy  tree,  when 
4he  full  foliage  is  the  parent  and  cause  of  the  healthy  and 
thrivtfig  trunk.  

As  soon  as  we  approach  Aviemore,  we  becon^e  sen* 
irtble  that  we  have  entered  on  a  new  country ;  a  wide 
and  open  space  nofi^  intervening,  foelwieen  the  biUs  <hi^ 
we  have  quilted  and  th^  distant  and  blue  ridgi  of  Cairii 
€k)rm.    Through  this  lies  the  course  of  the  ISpey  |  wd 
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riVier  ha9  to  show.  I  have  traced  it  from  its  moi^ntaia- 
\f  ell  to  the  sea  :  aod,  whatever  the  Strathspey  n^en  ijf^ 
boast,  it  would  be  a  profanation  to  compare  ijt,  in  ppipt 
of  beauty,  with  sdmost  any  one  of  the  great  brai^.ch^  Qf 
the  Tay ;  as  it  wpuld  equally  be  to  name  it  as  4  rif^l  U^ 
the  Forth,  and,  I  must  add,  to  the  Dee,  and  to  the  Jslat 
and  to  the  Earn.  In  point  of  m^pitude,  I  beljpve  it  must 
follow  the  Tay :  and  in  beauty,  it  may  be  allowed  to  fpl- 
Ipff  the  Earn ;  preceding  alike  the  Tweed,  and  ^h^  Clyde, 
aii4  the  Don,  but  being  still  inferior  to  many  of  our  larger 
rjvers,  in  the  important  particular  of  not  being  navigable,, 
and  in  being  therefore  nearly  useless.  Tb^  small  lake, 
or  rather  pool,  whence  it  origipates,  is  its  most  upr 
questionable  head ;  since,  unlike  the  Tay,  none  of  its 
subsidiary  streams,  not  even  the  Truim,  cap  pretend  to 
compete  with  this  primary  one.  It  is  one  decided  Spey 
from  its  very  spring;  receiving  numerous  acce^sionSf 
but  po  rival.  Its  course  is  almost  every  where  rapid ;  nor 
does  it  shew  any  still  water  till  near  the  very  sea..  It  in 
also  the  wildest  and  most  capricious  of  pur  large  rivers ;  its 
^Uerpations  of  emptiness  and  flood  being  niore  coniplete 
and  more  sudden  tbap  those  of  any  of  the  streap^gf  which 
I  have  named^  The  causes  of  this  are  obvious,  in  con- 
sidering the  origin  ^pd  courses  of  its  tribptary  wi^ters^ 
while  the  elevation  of  ifs  source,  apipunting  ^o  pipre  than 
1300  feet,  accounts  for  the  rapidi|;y  of  its  flow.  Though 
inferior)  both  to  the  Tweed  apd  (be  Tay,  in  its  prpdiice 
of  salmon,  |t  must  be  allowed  the  third  r^pk  in  this  re- 
spect; and  the  single  fiishery  at  ijts  raoutb»  belonging  to 
the  Dpke  of  Gordon,  is  rented  f<pr  more  thap  £6000  p  year. 
From  the  spring,  its  cpurse  displays  little  bes^q^y  fill 
it  reaches  Clunie  and  Spiey  bridgfs.  Hepce,  nes^rly,  it 
ippreases  fn  interest  as  it  approaches  Kiprara ;  whepqe. 
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for  a  few  miles,  it  is  attended  by  a  series  of  landscapes, 
alike  various,  singular,  and  magnificent*  If,  after  this, 
there  are  some  efforts  at  beauty,  these  are  rare,  and  offer 
little  that  is  new  or  striking:  while,  near  its  exit  from  the 
mountainous  country,  it  loses  all  character,  and  continues, 
from  Fochabers  to  the  sea,  a  wide  and  insipid  sheet  of 
water. 

Though  many  splendid  landscapes  are  obtained  along 
the  road  side  between  Aviemoreand  Kinrara,  constituted 
by  the  far^extended  fir  woods  of  Rothiemurchus,  the 
ridge  of  Cairngorm,  the  birch-clad  hill  of  Kinrara,  and 
by  the  variety  of  the  broken,  bold,  and  woody  banks  of 
the  Spey,  no  one  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  beau- 
ties of  this  tract,  without  spending  days  in  investigating 
what  is  concealed  from  an  ordinary  and  passing  view. 
By  far  the.  larger  proportion  of  this  scenery  also,  is  found 
near  to  the  river,  and  far  from  the  road ;  and  the  most 
singular  portions  of  it  lie  on  the  east  side  of  the  water, 
and  far  beyond  it,  in  places  seldom  trodden  and  scarcely 
known.  This  too  is  a  country  hitherto  undescribed,  and 
therefore  unseen  by  the  mass  of  travellers ;  though  among 
the  most  engaging  parte  of  the  Highlands,  as  it  is  the 
most  singular :  since  there  is  nothing  with  which  it  can 
be  compared,  or  to  which  indeed  it  can  be  said  to  bear 
the  slightest  resemblance.  Much  of  this  depends  on  the 
peculiar  forms  and  distribution  of  the  ground  and  of  the 
mountains,  and  still  more  on  the  character  of  the  wood, 
which  is  dways  fir  and  birch ;  the  latter,  in  particular, 
assuming  a  consequence  in  the  landscape,  which  renders 
the  absence  of  all  other  trees  insensible;  and  which  is 
seen  no  where  in  the  same  perfection,  except  at  Blair, 
and  for  a  short  spaccalong  the  course  of  the  Tumel. 

Of  this  particular  class  of  beauty,  Kinrara  is  itself 
the  chief  seat;  yielding  to  very  few  situations  in  Scot- 
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land  for  that  species  of  ornament,  whichi  wbile  it  is  the 
produce  of  Nature,  seems  to  have  been  guided  by  arty 
and  being  utterly  distinguished  from  the  wohle  in 
character.  A  succession  of  continuous  birch  forest, 
covering  its  rocky  hill  and  its  lower  grounds,  intermixed 
with  open  glades,  irregular  clumps,  and  scattered  trees, 
produces  a  scene  at  once  alpine  and  dressed  ;  combining 
the  discordant  characters  of  wild  mountain  landscape 
and  of  ornamental  park  scenery.  To  this  it  adds  an  air 
of  perpetual  spring,  and  a  feeling  of  comfort  and  of 
seclusion,  which  can  no  where  be  seen  in  such  perfec- 
tion :  while  the  range  of  scenery  is,  at  the  same  time, 
such  as  is  only  found  in  the  most  extended  domains.  If 
the  home  grounds  are  thus  full  of  beauties,  not  less 
varied  and  beautiful  is  the  prospect  around :  the  Spey, 
here  a  quick  aiHl  clear  stream,  being  ornamented  by  trees 
in  every  possible  combination,^  and  the  bankis  beyond, 
rising  into  irregular,  rocky,  and  wooded  hills,  every 
where  rich  with  an  endless  profusion  of  objects,  and,  as 
they  gradually  ascend,  displaying  the  dark  sweeping 
forest  of  fir  that  skirt  the  bases  of  the  further  mountainss 
which  terminate  the  view  by  their  bold  outlines  on  the 
sky.  A  week  spent  at  Kinrara  had  not  exhausted  the 
half  of  its  charms;  and  when  a  second  w^ek  had  passed, 
all  seemed  still  new.  But  time  flew,  never  to  return : — 
for  I  had  scarcely  taken  my  leave  of  its  lovely  scenes, 
when  the  mind  that  inspired  it  was  fled,  and  the  hand 
that  had  tended  and  decked  it  was  cold.  That  was  a 
loss  indeed.  But  these  matters  must  not  be  thought  on 
thus. 

To  wander  along  the  opposite  banks,  is  to  riot  in  a 
profusion  of  landscape,  always  various  and  always  new : 
river  scenery,  of  a  character  unknown  elsewhere,  and  a 
spacious   valley   crowded  with  objects. and  profuse  of 
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as  well  in  Ibe  diispoiditioo  of  its  parts^  a^  in  the  arrange- 
nuedts  of  its  trees  and  forests  and  the  versatility  of  its 
momrtaio  boundary.  Advancing^  further  into  the  in-- 
<erior,We  aresoon  lost  amidst  the  woods  of  Rothiemurchus, 
wfateh,  for  metny  miles,  cbrer  the  ground,  extending  far 
away  io  the  great  and  noble  Glenmore.  Here  we  may 
imagfi&e  Ourselves  wandering  in  an  American  forest: 
while  this  impression  is  aided  by  the  saw  mills^tbe  log- 
hotises,  the  dams  for  floating  the  timber  into  the  Spey, 
and  the  ii^ees  in  all  the  stages  of  preparation,  which  are 
lyin^  in  the  various  open  glades  whicb  the  woodn^an's 
axe  has  m^de.  Nor  mast  it  be  supposed  that  these 
woods  exhibit  that  wearisome  and  interminable  unifor- 
mity which  is  found  in  the  great  plantatiotis  about  Foch- 
abers, or  in  the  other  forests  of  platited  fir.  Nature,  who 
perfoTnied  this  work,  has  avoided  that  error.  Where  art 
has  not,  by  levelling  portions  of  them,  introduced  ave- 
nues and  glades  and  roads,  the  variety  of  the  soil  and 
surfaee  have  produced  the  same  effects.^  Here  a  stream 
holds  itscotirse  through  them,  or  a  small  lake,  or  a  tno- 
rass,  or  a  portion  of  rocky  gTound,  re^iels  the  growth  of 
the  trees;  while,  elsewhere  some  huge  rock  serves  to 
contrast,  by  its  grey  faces,  with  the  dark  green  above, 
and  with  the  bright  splendour,  below,  of  the  arbutus  and 
the  vaccinium,  whose  vivid  green  is  also  embellished  by 
their  prdfiislon  of  scarlet  berries.  * 

But  even  this  is  but  a  smalt  pari  of  the  variety  which 
prevails  throughout  this  wide  forest.  In  many  plac^,  it 
rises  high  up  the  rocky  sides  of  the  mountains,  or  sw^^ 
dowii  ibto  the  valleys,  or  is  Seen  following  the  course  of 
a  ravine;  while  the  broken  margin  where  the  growth  df 
the  Wood  becomes  gradually  checked,  or  the  outstanding 
and  irregular  clumps  whidh  have  chosen  for  themselves 
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some  farouraMe  position,  witU  tlra  single  atid  separiatted 
frees,  l^tationed  like  ont-posts  on  its  borders^  by  ifhidi  the 
forest  fades  gradually  into  tbe  motintam,prodttce  effects  as 
beautifnl  astbey  are  nnexflected  by  bim'who  Has  €00^ 
templated  at  a  distance  its  vride  elttended  sireep  of  faearjr 
and  sob'd  green.  More  entertaining  and  unexpected  stiH^ 
are  tbe  rocky  bills  that  shoot  suddenly  tip  in  tfce  middle 
of  die  forest;  lifting  tbeir  grey  crags  high  above  the 
surrounding  wood,  and  crowned  witb  ranKft  and  masses 
of  trees,  the  very  formality  of  whoi^  long  rows  of  tmnksv 
as  they  range  along  the  edge  of  the  precipice  is  eha^ 
racteristic  and  ornamental.  Here  too,  some  solitary  firv 
taking  advantage  of  a  fissure,  or  perched  on  an  oooasionri 
shelf,  and  tfarawiu^  far  out  its  wide  arms  and  dark  (6* 
liage,  serves  to  embellish  tbe  broad  tints  of  grey,  and  to 
soften  the  harsher,  masses  which  crown  the  summit  oi* 
spread  in  on^  broad  body  of  green  beneath. 

Of  the  lakes  which  are  here  found,  adding  also  much 
to  the  variety  and  beauty  of  this*  forest,  I  need  only  no* 
tice  Loeh*an-eilan.  A  fir  lake^  if  I  may  u^  imch  a  term^ 
is  a  rare  occurrence ;  and  indeed  this  is  the  only  very- 
perfect  example  in  the  country*  No  oth^  tree  is -seen; 
jetf  firom  the  variely  of  the  sbmrte,  there  is  hot  that  Hioi- 
notony  which  might  be  etpected  from  «uch  limited  ma*- 
terials.  In  some  parts  of  it,  the  rocky  >precipices  rise 
immediately  from  the  deep  water,  croWned  with  the  daii 
woods,  thi^  fiing  a  profound  shadow  over  it :  in  odiers^ 
the  solid  masses  of  the  trees  advaface  to  its  edge ;  while 
elsewhere,  dpen  green  shores,  or  low  rocky  points,  or 
gravelly  beaches,  are  seen ;  the  scattered  groups,  eft 
single  trees,  wbidi,  springing  from  so^e  bank,  wash 
their  roots  in  the  waves  that  cinrl  against  them,  ad^ 
ding  to  the  general  variety' of  this  wild  and  singular 
scenes    This  lake  is  much  embellished  by  an  ancient 
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castle,  standing  on  an  island  within  it,  and,  even  jett 
entire,  thongh  roofless*  As  a  Highland  castle,  it  is  of 
considerable  dimensions ;  and  the  island  being  sisorcely 
larger  than  its  foundation,  it  appears  in  some  places  to 
rise  immediately  out  of  the  water.  Its  ancient  celebrity 
is  considerable,  since  it  was  one  of  the  strong  holds  of 
the  Cumins;  the  particular  individual  whose  name  is 
attached  to  it,  being  the  ferocious  personage  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Wolf  of  Badenoch.  It  has  passed  now  to 
a  tenant  not  more  ferocious,  who  is  an  apt  emblem  and 
representative  of  the  red-handed  Highland  chief.  The 
eagle  has  built  his  eyrie  on  the  walls.  I  counted  the 
sticks  of  his  nest,  but  had  too  much  respect  for  this  wor- 
thy auccessor  to  an  ancient  Highland  dynasty,  even  to 
displace  one  t^ig.  His  progeny,  it  must  be  admitted, 
have  but  a  hard  bed :  but  the  Red  Cumin  did  not  proba- 
bly lie  much  more  at  his  ease.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
imagine  a  wilder  position  than  this  for  a  den  of  thieves 
and  robbers,  nor  one  more  thoroughly  romantic;  it  is 
more  like  the  things  of  which  we  read  in  the  novels  of  the 
Otranto  school,  than  like  a  scene  of  real  life.  If  ever  you 
should  propose  to  rival  the  author  of  Waverley  in  that 
line  of  art,  I  recommend  you  to  choose  part  of  your  scene 
here.  As  I  lay  on  its  topmost  tower  amid  the  universal 
silence,  while  the  bright  sun  exhaled  the  perfume  from 
the  woods  around  and  all  the  old  world  visions  and 
romances  seemed  to  flit  about  its  grey  and  solitary  ruins, 
I  too  felt  as  if  I  could  have  written  a  chapter  that  might 
hereafter  be  worthy  of  the  protection  of  Minerva;  the 
Minerva  of  Leadenhall-street.  But,  for  these  things,  we 
must  have  the  licence  of  speech  which  belongs  to  those 
cases.  Such  is  the  necessity  of  acting  in  character.  We 
may  perform  any  antics  we  please,  if  we  choose  to  put 
on  Harlequin's  jacket,  to  wear  the  whole  purple  cloak; 
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but  there  is  no  mercy  for  him  who  tacks  two  or  three 
rags  of  the  purpureus  pannus  to  his  dingy  cassock  or 
his  amice  of  sober  grey. 

I  must  therefore  "jog  on  the  foot-path  way,"  in  the 
old  matter  of  fact  pace,  to  Glen  More;  though  it  was 
not  quite  merrily  that  I  passed  "  the  stile  a/'  I  have 
passed  many  stiles,  but  never  one  like  the  entrance  into 
Glen  More,  I  vow.  There  is  the  clamber  stile,  where 
you  find  yourself  astride  on  a  knife  edge,  like  a  dragoon 
on  the  wooden  horse;  and  there  is  the  in  and  out  stile, 
which  reminds  you  of  what  philosophers  call  the  vis  in- 
ertia; and  the  turn-stile,  where  you  either  break  your 
behind  or  your  before ;  and  the  squeeze  stile,  where  you 
stick  like  the  weasel  in  the  fable ;  and  the  gate  stile 
where  you  break,  first  your  shins  and  then  your  heels  ; 
and  the  ladder  stile,  which  if  you  escape  without  break- 
ing your  neck,  it  is  well ;  and  the  Cornish  stile,  where 
you  slip  your  foot,  crack  your  tibia,  the  bone  protrudes^ 
the  apothecary  saws  it  off,  and  you  die  of  a  lock  jaw. 
When  I  had  scrambled  to  the  top  of  the  Glen  More  stile, 
among  cross  branches,  and  brambles,  and  thorns,  plumb 
beneath  me  was  a  deep  and  wide  river  roaring  along, 
with  a  bridge  formed  of  a  single  fir  tree,  which  nature, 
or  the  water-kelpie  more  probably,  had  kindly  thrown 
across  the  torrent  to  entice  gentlemen  to  drown  them- 
selves. Perpendicularity  of  conduct  and  character  is  of 
many  other  uses  in  life  besides  that  of  hitting  on  the  axis 
of  a  fir  tree  and  on  your  own  axis  at  the  same  time,  across 
a  deep  river  in  Glen  More.  Spite  of  these  mathematics, 
I  might  have  remained  balancing  yet ;  but  all  the  chi- 
valry of  Kinrara  was  on  the  other  side,  and  I — oh  how 
deep  and  strong  did  the  water  seem,  and  how  narrow 
did  the  smaller  end  of  the  tree  become. 

'  What  a  fearful  sight  is  Glen  More.    But  it  will  not 
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do  to»b^i»  in  ^svioloiit  manii^n  It  had  long  been 
kiiowa  thai;  Ae  timber  of  Ib^e  anckat  fir  wooda  waa 
very  valuable;  and,  of  all  Scotls^od^  the  tieea  of  Glea 
More  were  the  finest.  The  Duke  of  Gordon  still  presetves 
(mo  fisLvk  from  aew  tho  root,  whi^^b  is  six  feet  wid^# 
But  $0  backward  in  science  was  our  dear  coun^iy,,  thai  it 
was  esteemed  impossible  to  transfer  tlus  wood  to  the  sea 
at  such  a  price  as  could  be  repaid.  The  t ng^ioeer  em^ 
ployed  by  the  York  Buildings  Company,^  however, 
thought  otherwise ;  and  it  was  accordingly  purchased  for 
£10,000*  How  it  was  carried  off,  partly  by  aid  of  the 
Spey,  is  well  known ;  and  the  profits  are  said  to  have 
been  £70,000*  Of  such  value  is  the  old  maxim  in  omr 
lulling  books :  the  learning  was  m<Nre  valuable  tfiai^  the 
land,  in  this  case  at  least. 

Without  any  pictur^que  features.  Glen  More  i»  a 
magnificent  scene,  from  its  open,  basin Jike  ftHrm^  rising 
at  once  up  the  lofty  acclivities  of  the  high  and  Hubrok^i 
mountains  which  surround  it,  from  its  wide  extent,  aaA 
from  its  simple  grandeur  of  character*  H%h  above  aU^ 
towers  the  simimit  of  Cairn  Grorm;  and,  in  the.  vdl^» 
Loch  Morlich  adds  the  Variety  pf  its  blacky  still,  ahinii% 
waters  to  the  whole*  Every  where  is  sqqu  rising,  yoiNig 
wood  of  various  f^es,  promising,  when  centuries  shall 
have  passed  away,  to  rest<N?e  to  the  valley  its  former  ho- 
nours* But  it  isthe  wreck  of  the  ancient  forest  wlueb 
arrests  all  the  attention,  and  which  renders  Crlen  Sfofio  a 
melancholy,  more  than  a  melancholy,  a  terrific  fiqpec|acle% 
Trees,  of  enorinows  height,  which  havo  escaped^ Alikeitibe 
axe  and  the  tempest,  are  stilt  standing,,  stripped  by  4e 
winds,  even  of  their  bark,  and,  like  gigantic  skeletonsi 
throwing  far  and  wide  their  white  und  bleachsd  bones  to 
the  storms  and  rains  of  heaven  i  while  others,,  bcoken  by 
the  violence  of  th.e  gales,  lift  their  split  and  fracttired 
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truidcs  in  a  thousAiid  shapes  of  resistaivce  and  of  desime- 
tion,  or  still  display  some  knotted  and  tortoous  branches, 
stretched  out,  in  stnrdy  alid  fantastic  forms  of  defiance,  to 
Ae  whirlwind  and  the  winter.  NoMe trunks  also^  which 
had  long  resisted,  but  resisted  in  vain,  strew  the  ground ; 
some  hangmg  on  the  declivity  wbeife  they  have  fallen, 
otiiers  still  adhering  to  the  pr^cipiide  where  they  were 
routed,  many  n)^tumed,  with  their  twisted  and  entangled 
roots  high  in  air;  while  a  few,  prostrated  with  all  their 
liraaches  still  entire,  astonish  us  by  th^  space  which  they 
dover,  and  by^  dimensions  which  we  could  not  otherwise 
have  estimated.  It  is  one  wide  image  of  death :  as  if  the 
angd  of  destruction  had  passed  over  the  valley.  The 
sight,  even  of  a  felled  tree,  is  painful :  still  more  is  that 
of  the  fallen  forest,  with  all  its  green  branches  on  the 
ground,  withering,  silent,  and  at  rest,  where  once  they 
gll^dred  in  the  dew  and  the  sun,  and  trembled  in 
the  breeze.  Yet  this  is  but  an  image  of  vegetable  death : 
it  is  imniliar,  and  the  impression  passes  away.  It  is  th^ 
liakedskellston  bleaching  in  the  winds,  the  gigantic  bones 
ofthe  forest  still  erect,  the  speaking  records  of  former 
Hib^  and  of  strength  still  unsubdued,  vigorous  even  in 
AMh^  wbibh'  render  den  More  on^  enormous  cbarnel 
house. 

TOie  ascent  of  Cairn  Gorm  is  easy,  with  little  variety 
firom  protiliding  rocks  or  water  courses.  Yet,  though 
among  the  highest  of  the  Scottish  mountains,  the  views 
firmn  it  are  very  uninteresting.  One  smooth  and  undu- 
lating surface  of  granite  mountain,  without  the  variety  of 
bold  predpiee  or  deep  ravine,  follows  another,  so  far  and 
so  wid^,  that  when  other  objects  app^r,  they  are  beyond 
the  reach  and  power  of  the  eye,  and  pf^uce  no  effect. 
Itris;cfven  less  interesting  than  Ben  Nevis  while,  to  the 
bbtaftist,  it  is  almost  a  bknk;  its*  dry  stony  soil  pi'odnc- 
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ing  few  alpine  plants,  and  none,  except  the  Lichen  nivalis, 
of  any  peculiar  rarity. 

But  the  sunshine  that  slept  on  Cairn  €rorm,  ,gaye 
beauty,  even  to  its  barren  and  torrid  surface,  and  the 
waste  and  vacant  expanse  smiled  to  the  wide  azure  of  a 
cloudless  sky.  Still  brighter  was  that  sun  and  bluer 
were  those  skies  beneath  the  influence  of  other  smiles ; 
and  even  the  arid  rock  and  the  misty  desert  seemed  to: 
breathe  of  loveliness  and  spring.  A  single  mind  anir 
mated  all  the  landscape ;  that  mind  which  animated  all 
it  reached,  which  diffused  happiness  around,  the  joy  and 
delight  of  all. 

Yet  the  happiest,  like  the  most  wretched  hours,  must 
end.  That  day  fled  fast  indeed.  But  I  di^  not  then  fore- 
see, that,  for  Her,  that  blooming  and  youthful,  that  intel- 
lectual and  lovely  being,  who  seemed  bom  to  be  a  light 
and  a  blessing  to  all  around  her,  the  record  which  this  - 
useless  hand  is  now  writing,  would  be  written  in  vain. 
We  ascended  the  hill  together,  we  looked  together  for 
Craig  Elachie  and  Tor  Alvie.  Often  have  I  seen  Tor 
Alvie  since ;  but  She  can  see  it  no  more. 

Hence  it  is  easy  to  descend  into  Loch  Avon ;  a  scene 
which  Nature  seems  nearly  to  have  buried  beyond  hu- 
man resort;  as,  though  accessible  also  from  Mar,  the 
distance  from  any  habitation  is,  on  that  side  also,  such, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  go  and  return  within  the 
longest  summer  day. 

The  surface  of  Cairn  Gorm  is  strewed  in  some  places 
with  fragments  of  the  well-known  brown  crystals,  which 
are  generally  named  from  this  mountain,  from  whatever 
place  they  may  be  procured.  But  they  are  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  this  spot,  since  they  occur  on  Ben-na*Chie, 
in  Braemar,  in  St.  Kilda,  in  Arran,  at  Loch  Etive,  in 
Morrer,  and  in  many  other  situations.    They  are  the  oh- 
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jects  of  a  petty  and  poor  tr^de  among  the  country  people 
and  the  shepherds,  and  of  a  much  more  profitable  one 
among  the  jewellers  of  Edinburgh,  who  sell  Brazil  crystal 
under  this  pretence,  at  twenty  times  its  value ;  thus  wisely 
making  a  profit  out  of  a  silly  modification  of  patriotism. 
Of  the  brown  crystal  indeed,  which  is  thus  sold.  Cairn 
Gorm,  or  even  all  Scotland,  does  not  produce  the  fiftieth 
part;  and  of  the  bright  yellow,  and  only  beautiful  kind, 
it  never  fumiidhed  a  single  specimen*  These  stones,  in 
fact,  are  almost  all  imported  from  Brazil,  of  whatever 
colour  they  may  be,  and  often  ready  cut,  at  a  price  of  a 
few  shillings,  which,  by  elevating  them  to  the  dignity  of 
Scottish  crystals,  become  converted  into  as  many  pounds. 
Such  is  one  of  the  varieties  of  vanity.  Even  on  the  spot, 
the  shepherds  demand  guineas  for  what  pebce  will  pur- 
chase in'  London :  and  if  they  can  find  purchasers,  I 
know  no  good  reason  why  they  ishould  not.  I  cannot 
defend  in  the  same  manner  the  harpy  whose  horse  I  rode 
for  a  hundred  yards,  and  who  could  not  have  been  more 
master  of  his  art  if  he  had  been  educated  at  Oban  or  in 
Mull.  The  ingenuity  of  the  plea  indeed  almost  deserved 
the  money.  One  of  the  party  had  hired  the  horse,  and, 
wishing  to  walk  over  some  particular  spot,  requested  me 
to  mount  in  his  place.  The  hour  of  reckoning  being 
come,  the  knave  insisted  that  I  should  pay  a  day's  hire 
also,'  as  his  pony  had  thus  been  let  to  two  persons.  Is  it 
wonderful  that  a  late  traveller  calls  the  Highlanders 
« the  most  impudent  extortioners  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 
One  remark,  however,  I  must  offer,  for  the  consolation 
of  those  whose  anger  may  be  roused,  not  by  the  quantity 
of  the  fraud  but  by  its  spirit,  as  is  the  fact  in  all  these 
leases.  Did  they  know  how  well  the  gains  are  applied, 
to  compensate  for  the  wrong  by  which  they  are  obtained, 
they  would  probably  oHen  give  freely,  that  which  they 
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lAdignaiilly  witbhold  when  ikw  claimed^  IV  Wf^' 
lander  is  an  ecooomi^ty  and  a  good  ap4  gweroiis  ^^» 
Tbe  money  thus  obtained  will  nojt  be  wasted  in  riot  find 
drinky  but  laid  by  to  pay  his  rent,  or  better  his  farm,  or 
maintain  bis  poor  relations.  There  is  a  b^aace  of  goo4 
in  Donald's  extortion,  unknown  to  most  of  t|iose  w||9 
suffer  from  it. 

If  tbe  Spey  presents  little  beauty  henceforward  to  the 
sea,  there  is  equally  little  interest  in  the  remaifiing  tract 
of  the  IJighlands  to  the  northwards.  The  vale  of  t|ie 
Spey  itself,  tfapse  of  the  Avon  and  the  Fiddich,  ai|d  ^ 
few  other  small  tracts  which  are  traversed  by  riyers,  are 
the  only  accessible  parts ;  the  rest  being  a  mass  of  rude 
uninteresting  mountains.  Indeed  yearly  the  whole  mouiv- 
tain  tract  to  the  northward  of  the  great  central  granite 
mass  of  Aberdeenshire,  ineliLdiug  Cairn  Gorni  and  the  hills 
of  Mar,  is  without  distinguishing  features  |  Bell  Binnei^ 
the  great  ridge  of  the  Cabraob>  and  that  of  Bep^Mchie, 
forming  almost  the  only  exception!^ ;  while,  with  little 
exception  also,  the  rivers  and  valleys  are  very  deficient 
in  picturesque  beauty.  It  would  be  unjust  however  tp 
t^e  Spey,  not  to  say  that  the  rides  along  its  bwks,  north* 
ward  from  Aviemore,  are,  in  nuany  parts,  pleasingt  if 
not  striking;  while,  of  some,  I  am  behind  to  plead  such 
imperfect  knowledge  as  |  coqld  obtain  by  the  light  of  a 
coniet ;  not  an  i^sual  lantern  to  travel  by, 

Balvenie  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  object  in  tl^is 
tract  of  cqqntry.  The  valley  is  pleasing^  and  tlie  sitqa. 
tioQ  of  this  castle  on  an  independent  knoll,  is  sqph  as  i^ 
display  it^  effect  to  great  advantage ;  while  its  maguiirr 
tude  aids  in  rendering  it  on^  of  the  most  striking  of  pi|r 
ancient  buildings.  It  is  apparently  an  erection  of  dif- 
ferent periods;  though  we  cannot  be  sure  that  ai^  of  it 
is  of  so  old  a  date  as  the  eleventh  century,  when  there 
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was  a  castle  of  some  kind  bere.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
Malcolm  the  second  defeated  the  Norwegians  in  an  actk)n 
at  this  place ;  and,  to  confirm  the  possibility  at  least  of 
this  being  the  actual  spot,  there  are  traces  of  ancient 
monuments  sufficient  to  indicate  some  field  of  battle. 
The  tower  at  the  south-west  smgte  is  strong  and  large » 
and  appears  to  be  the  oldest  part  of  the  building,  but 
those  at  the  other  angles  are  ruined.  The  histories  at- 
tached to  this  castle  are  far  longer  than  I  have  lime  to 
relate ;  and  it  seems  to  have  undergone  liie  singular  for- 
tune of  having  been  as  efiectually  as  it  was  often  assailed^ 
so  as  to  hare  passed  in  succession  into  many  different 
hands.  €nmins,  Douglases,  Stewarts,  and  others,  seem 
to  hare  been  in  turn  its  masters ;  and,  among  many  other 
cognizances,  the  "  Furth  fortune  and  fill  the  fetters''  of 
the  Atholl  family,  is  still  visible  over  the  gateway.  But 
I  must  return  with  you  to  the  southward* 

The  pearl  muscle  is  found  in  the  Spey,  as  in  all  these 
rivers ;  but  this  fishing  is  rather  a  trade  than  a  general 
pursuit.  And  wisely:  since,  at  Conway  and  Bangor, 
this  lottery  produces  universal  poverty  among  the  people 
who  pursue  it.  It  is  there  the  remains  of  the  Roman 
commerce  in  pearls ;  one  of  the  apparent  inducements  to 
the  invasion  of  Britain.  Hollinshed,  a  motive  monger 
by  trade,  is  very  metaphysical  on  this  subject.  ^  Doubt- 
lesse,  they' have  as  it  were  a  natural  carefullnesse  of  their 
commoditie,  as  not  ignorant  how  g^at  estimation  we 
mortall  men  make  of  the  same  amongst  us ;  and  therefore 
so  soon  as  the  fishermen  do  catch  them,  they  binde  their 
shells  together."  The  cunning  of  the  Welsh  muscle, 
like  much  other  cunning,  outwits  itself ;  since  he  is  boiled 
and  made  into  soup  for  his  pains. 
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LOCH   ALYIE,   PITMAIN,    DALWHINNIB,    LOCH 
LAGOAN,    BLAIR. 

The  little  lake  of  Alvie,  which  lies  at  the  gates  of 
Kiurara,  is  a  jewel  in  this  barren  road ;    nor  is  Loch 
Inch  without  its  merits.    I  cannot  indeed  say  that  they 
hare  much  picturesque  beauty.    Yet  there  is,  in  the  least 
of  all  these  Highland  lakes,  a  charm,  which  depends,  not 
on  their  boundaries  or  their  magnitude,  their  variety  or 
their  grandeur;  a  beauty  which  even  the  cloud  and  the 
mist,  that  conceal  their  mountain  sumnuts  and  destroy 
the  landscape,  can  scarcely  obliterate.  This  lies  in  their 
foregrounds;  in' their  local  colouring  and  minuter  forms. 
It  is  the  pellucid  water  murmuring  on  the  pebbly. shore, 
the  dark  rock  reflected  on  the  glassy  surface  or  dancing 
on  the  undulating  wave,  the  wild  water-plants,  the  broken 
bank,  the  bending  ash,  the  fern,  the  bright  flowers,  and  all 
the  poetry  of  the  '^  margent  green,''  which  give  to  these 
scenes  a  feeling  that  painting  cannot  reach;  a  beauty 
that  belongs  to  nature  alone,  because  it  is  the  beauty  of 
life ;  a  beauty  that  flies  with  the  vital  principle  which 
was  its  soul  and  its  all.    If  I  cannot  give  much  praise  to 
the  elegant  town  of  Kingusie,  I  cannot  admit  that  this 
portion  of  the  Inverness  road,  as  far  at  least  as  Spey  bridge, 
is  so  detestable  as  it  is  commonly  reputed.    Pitmain  is 
far  from  being  an  ugly  spot ;    and  to  those  who  do  not 
enquire  too  minutely,  Ruthven  may  still  pass  for  an  an- 
cient castle ;  thus  deceiving  them  into  the  enjoyment  c^ 
a  vision  quite  as  good  as  the  reality.     It  was  indeed  an 
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ancient  castle  once,  belonging  to  the  Cumins;  but  that 
metaphysical  entity  commonly  called  Grovernment,  which 
is  na  more  free  from  Gothicism  than  Alaric  and  Attila, 
thought  proper  to  pull  it  down  and  replace  it.  with  the 
barrack,  which  may,  in  its  turn,  be  an  object  of  antiqua- 
rian admiration,  to  our  posterity.  Doubtless,  it  will  be 
then  a  record  of  events  somewhat  more  important  than 
the  squabbles  of  savage  Highland  chiefs,  and  not  so  easily 
forgotten.  It  was  built  in  1718,  assaulted  by,  the  High- 
land army  in  1745,  and  burnt  in  1746;  having  been  de- 
fended by  twelve  men  under  the  command  of  Sergeant 
Mulloy ;  a  hero,  doubtless ;  but  what  is  a  hero  with  three 
chevrons  on  his  arm. 

Who  shall  praise  Dalwhinnie.  No  one,  surely,  but  the 
commissioners  who  built  it,  and  who  desire  you  to  be  very 
thankful  that  you  have  a  place  to  put  your  head  in.  But 
these  thanks  can  be  paid  only  by  the  gentlemen  who  have 
not  forgotten  what  they  acquired  at  school ;  for,  like  the  in- 
scription on  Tay  bridge,  it  is  a  Latin  tablet.  That  bridge 
might  better  have  stridden  overTay  inits  own  tobgue;  and, 
pardon  the  pun  again,  I  cannot  help  thinking  this  an  in- 
sult to  our  own  language,  spite  of  the  opinion  of  Dr.  John- 
son. Is  not  this  vile  pedantry.  As  if  the  English  language 
will  not  last  as  long  as  that  of  ancient  Rome,  as  if  we  are 
to  descend  to  posterity,  a  nation  without  a  tongue  of  its 
own,  or  as  writing  what  we  can  neither  read  nor  speak, 
or  as  despising  a  language  which,  in  a  few  brief  years, 
has  produced  more  valuable  literature,  and  conveyed 
more  instruction  to  posterity,  than  all  which  Rome  ef- 
fected from  the  time  of  Romulus  to  that  of  Constantino. 
Tbus,  we  have  epitaphs  which  the  very  owners  could  not 
read,  were  they  alive  again ;  inscriptions,  which,  if  they 
record  any  thing,  it  is  that  a  pagan  people  erected  a 
Christiai^  church,  and  a  Roman  king,  unknown  in  the 
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annals  of  that  cfty,  called  Georgiot  lerthis ;  nay,  a  whole 
series  of  Golhie  Tadors,  ai|d  Hat^genets,  and  Stnagrti) 
and  Guelpfas,  all  Aoman  Kings.  Why  is  sot  alibis  done 
in  Greek :  it  is  a  paore  enduring  and  a  nd^ler  language; 
it  would  cdnfer  etill  more  of  the  bonoors  of  pedantry ; 
and,  as  to  Ae  story  which  is  to  be  told^  the  Latin  iteelf  is 
hot  Greek  to  the  million.  But  Ae  days  of  logic  are 
passed,  atod  Aose  of  <^her  pedantries  must  pass  too; 
whenever  ^  S^Tans  en  us  shall  hare  discorered  diat 
educatiml^|llealM  something  more  than  a  knowledge  of 
as  in  pirteJ9eiiti,  or  a  memory  for  all  the  overwhelming 
learning  enclosed  in  the  treasures  of  the  Gradus  ad  l^ar- 
nassum. 

In  spite  of  this  learned  tablet,  and  though  the 
^*,  tellu^  <3alTa.  benignum  monstrat  viatori  signum,''  no 
one  will  oirar  wish  to  enter  Dalwhinnie  a  second  time; 
and  no  one  who  has  crossed  its  hideous,  cold,  desok^f 
naked,  dtairmd^  melancholy,  moors,  will  ever  wttlingly 
cross  tbim  again.  The  vicissitudes  of  human  life  am 
strange  enough.  Yesterday  I  was  in  a  Highland  cottage, 
with  as  assemblage  of  three  Duchesses  and  a  Cometi 
with  many  minor  stars  of  no  small  note  and  bearing ;  and, 
to-day,  at  Dalwhinnie,  in  company  with  three  travelling 
haberdashers  and  a  farthing  candle.  But  we  must  bear 
this  and  much  more,  in  our  transit,  whether  through  the 
Highlands  or  through  life :  we  must  even  endure  the  wet 
peat  of  Dalwhinnie,  which,  since  fire  and  water  are  ever 
at  variance,  as  Ovid  and  Milton  assure  us,  chooses  to  send 
forth  nothing  but  indignant  smoke.  Hence  you  may  go 
by  the  way  of  Grarvie  More,  and  across  Coryaraick,  to 
Fort  Augustus  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  this  road  will  now 
be  deserted  in  favour  of  the  new  line  by  Loch  Laggan< 
By  Garvie  More  also,  lies  a  road  into  Glen  Roy,  if  road 
it  can  be  called ;   and,  to  study  Glen  Roy  as  a  phtloso- 
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is  madi  wild  md  rocky  scenery  about  QurrieHore;  \^ 
.  it  18  scarcely  siicii  as  to  tMipt  an  ordinafy  trareller  fropif 
tbe  maiB  road.  AH  thatlaeed  say  of  LochLaggaa^  il^ 
tbat  the  eastern  extremity  is  somewkat  pictiiresqae^  bttt 
that  it  does  not  aflTord  miieb  variety  of  sceaery.  Thi 
OKisti^niarkablefeatipreisariM^yliiUySplit  byafeaunt 
of  great  magnitude,  and  oonveyiog  a  strong  iasqpreasiim 
pf  recent  and  sodden  vicdeiM^e. 

Wiih  the  slight  exception  of  Lodk  Garry,  of  whidi  a 
glimpse  is  affinrded  in  proceeding  from  Dalwhmnie  sontlif> 
wards,  and  whi^,  any  wh««  else,  wodd  be  nnnatjced, 
it  is  all  a  Dalwhinnie,  not  only  to  Dalnaoardoeh,  bat  even 
to  Ae  Inridge  of  Erodiie;  hoosdoBs,  treeless,  Itfeles^i 
wanting  in  every  thing  but  barrenness  and  defimniQf^ 
while  there  is  not  even  an  olject  so  mach  wome.thatt 
anptber,  as  to  attract  a  moment's  attention.  Like  Wf 
itself  in  the  same  circumstances,  it  is  ai  tedious  in  th# 
paiisag^  as  it  is  disagreeable;  but,  wh»  passed,  Imving 
no  impressions  of  time  or  space.  But  it  forms  an  admi* 
rable  introduiptipn  to  Blair,  which  shortly  breaks  on  the 
eye  like  sun-rise  after  a  stormy  night.  The  first  view  of 
this  magnificent  and  rich  valley  is  obtained  near  the 
bridge  of  the  Bruar,  but  it  is  still  an  imperfect  one;  and 
it  is  one  of  the  chief  boasts  of  this  place,  that  it  proceeds 
incre^ing  i^  beauty  till  the  moment  at  which  we  part 
with  it  entirely.  Those  who  may  visit  it  firom  the  south, 
will  not  enjoy  the  same  effiact  of  contrast ;  but,  fisvtn* 
nately,  it  k  siifficient  in  itself  to  disdain  all  suoh  adven# 
titious  aids. 

A  book  might  be  written  about  Blair  and  its  neiglu 
bourhood,  without  exhanstii^  the  subject ;  as  I  ought  to 
know,  since  I  have  written  cme.  Nothing  less  than  the 
art  which  squeezed  the  fairy's  tent  into  a  thimble,  could, 
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cram  this  country  into  a  letter ;  and  therefore  I  pray  yoa 
not  to  expect  it.  Read  my  book,  as  those  dexterous 
persons  say,  who  write  one  work  to  puff  off  another,  and 
then  you  will  know  all  about  it.  But  I  must  say  some- 
thing :  or  it  would  be  ing^titude  to  a  place,  of  which  I 
know  each  dingle,  bush,  and  aljey  green ;  ingratitude  to 
its  lovely  scenes  and  to  its  hospitable  towers ;  to  the  Noble 
Owner  of  which,  this  country  owes  a  deep  debt,  for  the 
unwearied  activity  of  his  exertions  and  his  exampje, 
and  of  whom  it  is  praise  enough  to  say,  that  he  is  the 
pattern  of  a  truly  British  Country  Gentleman. 

The  well-known  cascades  of  the  Bruar,  are  the  first 
objects  which  meet  those  who  arrive  from  the  north.  But 
he  who  has  that  eye  for  scenery,  without  which  travelling 
loses  half  its  value,  will  see  .here  something  more,  in  a 
fine  landscape  of  the  valley,  and  in  some  very  pleasing 
pictures  of  close  scenery,  about  the  mills  beneath  the 
bridge.  Hence  to  Blair  itself,  different  views  occur  by 
the  road-side ;  the  elegant  conical  form  of  Ben  Yrackie 
constituting  the  termination  of  the  picture.  He  to  whom 
landscape  is  a  leading  object,  ought  also  to  diverge  into 
a  spacious  park  on  the  left  of  the  road ;  remarkable,  not 
only  for  the  beautiful  disposition  of  its  own  ground,  but 
as  affording  some  of  the  finest  views  of  the  vale  of  Blair. 
Similar  views,  but  under  considerable  variations,  will 
be  found  in  the  same  direction,  at  higher  elevations: 
and,  at  a  still  higher  stage,  upon  Craig  Urrard,  the  same 
materials  are  displayed :  but  assuming  now  afar  different 
character,  from  the  altitude  of  the  position,  and  affording 
a  view  of  the  valley,  splendid  and  rich  in  the  extreme, 
though  somewhat  approaching  to  a  bird's-eye  view.  The 
interior  grounds,  or  the  park,  of  Blair,  abound  in  beauti- 
ful scenery  in  various  styles;  nor  is  it  too  much  to  say 
that,  excepting  Dunkeld,  it  has  no  rival  in  Scotland: 
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while  the  difference  of  character  in  the  latter  is,  at  the 
same  time,  such,  that  the  two  will  not  admit  of  a  coin* 
parison.  Indeed,  if  all  that  lies  within  the  immediate 
reach  of  this  spot  be  included,  it  may  justly  be  said  to 
contain  a  greater  quantity  of  landscape  than  any  tract  of 
equal  dimensions  in  Britain.  Besides  this,  it  presents  a 
greater  variety;  the  objects  being  as  different  as  the 
styles,  each  scene  having  a  decided  character,  and  the 
compositions  being  remarkable  for  their  integrity  and 
perfeetioD.  But  an  ordinary  eye  will  not  at  first  suspect 
all  this ;  and  thus  the  first  impression  made  by  Blair, 
is  far  different  from  what  will  be  found  by  industry 
and  attention,  and  by  that  power  of  discovering  natural 
beauty  under  all  its  combinations,  which  only  belongs 
to  taste,  experience,  and  education. 

Such  appearance  of  artifice  as  occurs  in  these  grounds^ 
belongs  to  the  period  of  1742,  at  which  they  were  laid 
out.  But  it  scarcely  any  where  offends ;  being  over- 
whelmed by  the  majesty  and  extent  of  the  scene^  and 
by  the  careless  or  felicitous  arrangements  of  the  princi- 
pal objects :  while  it  is  also  proper  to  observe,  that  the 
artifice  which  chiefly  catches  the  eye,  is  that  which 
belongs  to  Lude,  ornamented  on  the  clumping  system: 
though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  is  not,  on  the 
whole,  an  advantage  to  the  general  scenery,  rather  than 
a  blemish.  The  house  is  a  conspicuous  object,  from  its 
magnitude  and  extent ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it 
is  not  the  grey  castle  which ^  it  anciently  was;  and  still 
more,  that  its  castellated  character  has  been  destroyed. 
Its  ancient  outline  was  irregular,  and  it  was  much  more 
lofty.  But  having  been  besieged  by  the  Highlanders  in 
1745,  when  it  held  out  for  a  month  under  Sir  Andrew 
Agnew,  and  until  it  was  relieved,  the  two  upper  stories 
were  afterwards  removed,  with  the  design  of  preventing 
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ilitevar  being useJ  afain  m  zt  siaular  HMIiiiier#  Iik» 
boiMiag'  of  great  streagtli;  and  akkoug'Iir  the  date  et 
it»  erectien  m  ■»!;  known,  it  is  supposed  to  hare  beeft 
iMlift  by  Jfofan  of  Stratfabogie,  a  Cumin,  who  be<$anie 
SafI  of  AthoH  in  r%ht  of  his  wife.  Ibm  name  n  still 
preMnnred  in  Cumkifs  to^er,  now  dn  ineanqpicuons  part 
#f  the  bnflding,  in  conse^enee  of  the  loss'of  its  summit* 
As  a  Highiand  eastle,  it  has  shared,  dn  other  oeeasoons, 
Mif  the  eamndties  of  domestic  Warfafe ;  having  been  also 
doeupied  by  Montrose  in  1644^  aiid'  taken  by  Daniel  in 
WS8f  on  the  part  of  Cromwelt.  Subsequently,  it  was 
taken  possession  of  by  an  officer  of  Dnndee's  army : 
and  being  then  threatened  by  Lord  Murray,  Dundee 
mnrohed  to  its  relief:  that  OTent  being  followed  by  the 
well-known  battle  of  KiUicradue. 

It  was  necessarily  an  important  military  poiftt,  from 
fts  eommai^ing  one  ef  the  mate  comnMmications  wkh  die 
nettheoi  Highlands;  while  it  also  deriTod  importance 
itom  tfaesame  camse  that  rdndeved  it  necessary,  namely^ 
d^  position  of  this  district  towards  the  low  ^nititry. 
Alhdl  was  thus  a  sort  of  bolder  land:  and  fronir  this 
eattse  also  it  arose^  that  the  Atholl  men  wei^  among  the 
aomt  celebrated  of  die  Highland  setdiers:  their  habitt 
ef#arfiure  and  dqpvedadoff  rendmng  theln^  like  th^  oth* 
bevderers  elseirtmre,  idways  prepared  for  war«  I  kmiw 
not,  howeter,  diat  they  were  oTer  noted  as  maffaudtr% 
like  the  Liddisdalemen,  of  whom  Ibdtkild  says, '^  They 
plainly  dicow  the  cran^  rydfo,  I  tk^aw  die  mdcfl  derfl 
themgydls  ;^'  carrying  off  /<  hoes  nolt  and  sdieip,  and  all 
die  laif,  quhatever  they  hm^"  As  soldiers^  on  die  other 
hand,  the  esteem  in  which  they  were  held^  appears  id 
the  histories  of  Montrose,-  to  whom,  it  is  said,  they  dlss- 
played  an  extrabrdinary  attachment.  Dnndee  also  is 
reputed  4o  have  had^  1600  of  them  in  his  airmy.    Hw 
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proverb  of  the  AtboU  tinkers  i^ose,  asyou  4oiibtles0 
knov,  firoHk  the  ckeuHistaiice  of  Alister  Mae  Collar  youv 
friend  Colkkto,  haying  been  relieved  by  an  Athott 
tinker,  in  oae  of  Montrose's  actions,  when  he  had  been 
snmmnxied  in  a  sheep-fold  by  a  body  of  Gorenanters* 

Oftheseenery  immediately  at  hand,  the  cascades  of 
the  Fender  are  peculiarly  worthy  of  notice :.  ay  well  fron^ 
tjhte^  differences  c^  character,  as  for  the  beauty  which 
eadiy  in  its  several  way,  exhibits.  Th^iigb  the  stream 
is  not  Im^e,  the  aceompaniniei^  of  tb^  whple  are  snch^ 
that  no  additional  force  of  water  could  improve  them.  If 
the  uppermost  is  the  most  singular,  the  middlf;  one  is 
the  most  picturesque  mid  the  uMst  ornameftlftl.  The 
lowest  depends  more  for  its  interest  on  die  scenery  of 
l&exTill,  into  which  it  Mb.  There  are  few  scenes  im 
this  class  of  landscape  more  novel  and  more  striking 
than  dus  last;  from  the  depth  and  no^rowness  of  the 
r<»eky  chasm  which  conveys  the  Tilt^  the  wiM  and  deep 
basin  into  wlucb  its  thundering  wateis  are  fiirst  received^ 
the  proknged  narrow  tunnel  whicb  afibrds  it  an.exit^ 
and  the  variety  a»d  ornament  of  the  trees  which  over^ 
shadow  kf  leading  the  eye  up  along  llie  oveihanginganA 
vomairile  landscape  tatlw^  sky. 

Thebeanties  of  Blair  extend  akmgthe  wbple  valley 
Alto  the  pass  of  KiUkrankie;  but  they  will  be  imper^ 
foctLy  se«k  by  those  who  are  contented  to  pursue  the 
ordinary  road,  attractive  as  that  is  throughout.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  water^  tbe  h91  of  TuUoeh  affords  a 
magnificent  dispby  of  the  grounds  and  the  vfdiey; 
<rfhfftnga  totally  distinct  picture  frcmi  those  ou  tb^  eastera 
bank^  and  inlxoducing  a  view  of  the  mountains  of  Gleu 
Tikwd  Ben  y  Gloe^  before  invisible^  On  the  siunmit 
ofdiehHI,.  this  view  is  as  spteildid  as  it  is  esLteiisive: 
aiftnittivg,  together  with  the  whiole  valley,  the  sarrouod-^ 
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ing  mountains  to  a  wide  and  far  range.    Below,  and 
near  the  rirer^  a  new  style  of  landscape  appears  i  cob- 
tinuing  for  two  or  three  miles,  and  displaying  some  of 
the  most  perfect  compositions  in  rirer  scenery  that  can 
well  be  imagined :  uniting  also  the  richness  of  cultivation 
and  woody  with  the  grandeur  and  variety  of  an  alpine 
country.    There  is  one  spot  on  the  river  in  pmticular, 
marked  by  a  deep  ^nd  wide  pool  surrounded  by  rocks, 
where,  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  the  views  are  pecu- 
liarly fine,  and  where,  from  the  variety  and  perfection  of 
the  foregrounds,  nothing  is  wanting  to  render  the  pic- 
ture complete.    The  character  of  the  rocks  are  in  them- 
selves studies;  and  the  water  presents  every  variety, 
from  the  dark  silent  pool  sleeping  under  the  shadowy 
banks  and  under  the  trees  and  bushes  which  spring  up 
around,  to  the  smooth  flowing  stream,  the  rushing  tor- 
rent, and  the  clear  waves  rippling  over  the  pebbly  shore. 
Ash  trees  of  the  most  elegant  forms,  in  groups,  or  scat- 
tered along  the  banks,  assist,  with  the  farms  and  the  cul- 
tivation, and  with  all  the  splendour  of  woods  and  trees 
diminishing  as  they  retire  in  gay  confusion,  to  produce 
the  luxuriant  middle  grounds;  while  the  distances  lore 
formed  by  the  richly  covered  hills  which  rise  high  on 
each  hand,  closed,  far  off,  by  the  elegant  conical  out- 
line and  rocky  surface  of  Ben  Yrackie,  and  by  the  bold 
and  woody  mountains  that  impend  over  the  pass  of  Killi- 
crankie.  ,    :  ^ 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Garry,  or  along  the  high  road, 
the  whole  valley  offers  a  continued  and  unremitting  suc- 
cession of  new  landscapes,  among  which  Alt  Girneg  is  a^ 
place  to  dwell  on.  Even  along  the  road,  it  cannot  fail  to- 
attract  attention ;  from  the  striking  and  strong  characters 
of  its  landscapes.  The  lofty  precipice  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  the  noble  and  picturesque  ash  trees,  the 
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Splendid  confuston  of  bold  and  varied  ground,  the  bridge, 
the  river,  the  wooded  banks,  the  mills,  and  the  houses, 
form  altogether  a  group  of  objects  condensed  into  a  small 
space,  seldom  equalled  for  romantic  beauty,  and  of  a 
character  as  peculiar  as  it  is  beautiful.  It  is  a  spot 
which,  like  others  in  the  daz^ing  course  of  the  Tay 
and  its  branches,  reminds  us  of  Bamaby's  description ; 
^Pontes,  fontes,  montes,  valles,  Caulas  cellas,  colles, 
calles,  Vias,  villas,  vices,  vices.*'  Nor  is  it  a  small  ^ 
part  of  the  merit  of  this  singular  collection  of  marked 
and  striking  objects,  that  it  is  impossible  to  move,  even' 
for  the  shortest  distance,  without  entirely  varying  the 
composition ;  so  that  within  the  small  space  of  a  fetv 
yards,  Alt  Girneg  presents  numel^ous  landscapes  of  dis- 
tinct and  decided  charaotens,  and  of  such  equal,  though' 
different,  merits,  as  to  render  a  ch6ice  among  them 
difficult. 

The  cascade  of  Urrard,  little  known,  but  not  often 
excelled,  lies  on  the  same  stream.  The  breadth  of  the 
river  is  inconsiderable,  nor  is  the  fall  high.  But  why 
should  I  say  ag^in,  that  the  beauty  of  these  Highland 
cascades  does  not  consist,  either  in  the  bulk,  th^  breadth, 
the  violence,  or  the  height  of  the  fall.-  The  beauty  at 
Urrard  lies  where  it  must  exist  every  where  ^  in  the  re- 
ceptacle and  course  of  the  water,  rn  its  boundary,  and  in 
the  including  landscape.  It  consists  in  the  deep,  shadowy, 
and  wooded  chasm  out  of  which  the  river  appears  to  flow,  - 
as  from  some  magical  and  unknown  soiircej  m  the  exqui- 
site disposition  of  the  fallings  and  departing  water,  in  the 
forms  of  the  rocks  which  surround  and  divide  the  stream 
below  it,  in  the  overshadowing  woods  which  receive  it 
into  depths  as  unknowli  as  its  source,  and  in  the  orna-^- 
ments  of  plants,  and  shrubs,  and  stones,  and  die  no  less 
beautiful  colouring  which  harraoniz0ilke^whi4<^  iilto  sucW 
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a  gc^ne  of  mjx€|4  reality  aqd  d^oapt^  as  i^  ^^^  iq  tk^ 
dark  mirror  cur  ^  ^piera  ohsi^iirai. 

T^a  pai^  pM^  QQdl^ss  jscea^si  w  w|^cb  I  ^are  not  di^^eP, 
^illicmpkie  i^  apioi^  ^bers>  ^  V^^^  too  well  kii^ura  ^. 
rfiquire  mpr^  thai)  a  b^ire  mention.  Ij^hat  r^pnairk  must 
hpw^ver  be  Haii^  to  the  views  irppi  thiO  highroad;  as 
it  p^p)s^eiG|i^i^  mii<;ifc  fii^^  scftporyt  l^h^o  pokop^D.^  The 
sit§  of  t^  chapel,  whence  it  pr<Aab]iy  de^y^4  itsnaH^e, 
rpc^i^Iy  eiiist^d  here;  Itf(.  military  history  is  fi^most  as 
fm^m  ^  th^^t  p|  CaUpdeii  or  SiariftlliPl  S^por^^bjiiit  Uie 
ntfnke  ^ofomooly  sk^pwii  ^  a  poDixment  erected  to  Lor^ 
SaQd^Q9  appea^sjlp.  bi^TO  h^^  a  far  mpr^  a;^cieat  ipoyark. 
Nor  ^aSt  th^t  the  i^pot  wher^  ^e  fell,  w^ich.  was  in  the 
grpiui^sof  Un*ar4£ir  i^bp^e;  wbil^  he  ^^  int^red  in 
the  burying  gto^wd  of  Plair  church^)  Qmiliftii^  swk 
s^en^  bejf)ng4ng  to  this  i^ovnintif  and  magnificpat  pi|$s 
as  is  visible  from  the  high  road,  the  most  detailed  and 
perfect  conc^ptioi^  of  its  general  ^rm.  m^st  be  spvght 
frqi|i  ^p  ^leyi^^^  sp^t  iiji,  t^e  gron^d^  of  CpUivroehw:  s^ 
sfene  w)^l  diBta0e4  in  Bobspn's  popular  and  ae^iin^ 
ifo^k*  A  totally  different  «ilyU  pf  |ap4scape  will  I|e,foiui4 
by  desi<r^iHli9g  intp  tlje  be4  of  t}^  rive?,  geneairaUy  si^ 
ppse4  i^acije^sittlea)  apd  ponseqqentlj^  unknown.  Tho 
bridge  of  the  Gfarry  her^  affpi^d^  p,  strikii^  objjpct  h<m 
b^lowv  ^  il  does  from  a^ovp :  b^|  the  most  iatei?estii^ 
part  is.  that  whece^  thp  rixei^  is  ^eea,  fi;om  die  bighi  i^osd^ 
i^trqgglipg  throQgb  rocks^  sv^  foraijiig  9*  4^k  peoK  M 
tkis  part,  apd  fp^  a  coip^iderapble  spa^e,.  its  com^^  is 
uAd^  Ivgh  el^  i^ad  iHtnkS;  ap4  aipid  pbstraolji^ig^  ij^kni; 
spw^tim^si  forn^ing  <m^m  mA  rapj^s,  at  olJMirs  a  sif^ 
pUog  and  g^ptjle  stjreanir;  now  breakisg  likp  a  mjpisitiiije 
lake,  on,  a  pebbly  shone,  and,  in  fM^o|)ijw  ^ace,  a  sikiit 
popl  sJieeping  ben^ipjib  the  ^hadiow  of  pverbeA^ii^  trees* 
P^nse  woods  tpwpr  alpft  wi  P»*  side>  aM#  on  the^  otl^r, 
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odble  adMt  «ul  oaks,  perched  high  aboTe^  throw  their 
arras  wide  over  the  water ;  while^  spriiigiiig  from  the 
obasms  of  the  rocks  below,  the  silvery  branches  and  die 
pale  trembling  foliage  of  the  aiipen^  serre  to  contrast 
with'lheir  dark  recesses;  aidiag^with  the  bright  green 
of  the  woodrush,  the  feathering  ferns,  and  the  wild  fos^, 
to  relieve  the  broad  masses  of  rodk,  and  adding  ornament 
oi  detail  to  grandeur  of  forms.  Nor  is  it  a  smM  cause  of 
the  peculiarly  striking  effect  of  diis  scenery,  that  almost 
in  an  instant,  after  leaving  a  village  and  a  frequented 
road«  we  find  ourselves  in  a  spot  which  human  foot 
has  never  trod,  where  all  traces  of  die  world  without 
have  vanished,,  and  wbetre  no  sound  breaks  the  silence 
hut  the  murmuring  of  the  stream  and  the  whispering  of 
Ae  leaves.  It  k  as  if  we  were  suddenly  tranapmrted  into 
Ae  deepest  wilds  of  unknowA  mountains,  amid  masses  of 
ruiBand  marks  of  violence,  strangely  contrasting  and  en- 
hancing the  profound  stillness,  while  they  speak  the  de- 
vastations of  past  ages,  which  seem  as  if  they  could 
never  again  return  to  (Usturb  the  calm  repose  of  this 
solitude* 

£ven.  yet  the  unknown  scenery  of  Killicmnkie  is  not 
exhausted*  Oft  the  west  side  ^  the  Garry,  access  may  be 
obtained  to  the  summit  of  that  dark  and  steep  woody 
hSl,  which,  almost  Overhanging  the  river,  forms  the  meet 
conspicuous  feature  of  tl»  pass.  The  river  is  here  invi- 
sible^ intertepled  by  the  woods  beneath,  which,  like 
a  piiefipice  eS  forest,  sweep  down  to  a  fearful  and  un- 
known depth ;  an  mtermihable  snrfince  of  trees  aiHl  rocks. 
On  the  opposite  side,  risesi,  steep  and  sudden,  the  moun- 
tain bee  I  bare  and  roieky  above,  its  light  birch  groves 
hdow,  scattering  as  they  ascend,  then  skirting  a  ravine 
or  araouBtaui t(Nrrent,  till  at  lengdi  they  disappear;  while 
a  single  tree,  pereked  here  and  there  on  some  sditary 
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rock,  stands  like  a  centinel  on  the  brink  of  the  sky.  It 
is  difficnlt  at  :first  to  feel  the  full  effect  of  this  scene :  it 
seems  as  if  we  conld  almost  toncb  the  opposite  side,  or 
discern  the  minutest  objects  below.  It  is  with  difficnlty, 
however,  that  we  perceive  the  road,  undulating,  like  a 
white  thread, along  the  side  of  the  hill;  and  it  is  only 
when  a  carriage  chances  to  pass,  when  we  see  it  an  almost 
invisible  point,  advancing  with  almost  imperceptible  mo^ 
tion,  that  the  whole  magnitude  of  the  landscape  breaks 
on  us  in  all  its  overwhelming  depth  and  dimensions. 

Such  is  the  closer  landscape  here :  but  the  same  place 
affords  views  more  general  of  the  valley  of  Blair  and  of 
the  hills  which  surround  the  pass,  equally  grand,  but  in 
a  far  different  style.  Let  the  spectator,  if  he  can,  choose 
the  evening  for  these  views;  when  the  western  precipices 
are  under  deep  shadow  and  the  pass  seems  a  bottomless 
chasm ;  and  when  the  sun,  shining  full  on  all  the  splen-  . 
dour  of  wood  and  water  and  cultivation  below,  gilds  the 
whole  valley  upwards  to  Blair ;  glistening  on  every  reach 
of  its  bright  river,  and  tinging  the  sides,  of  the  noble 
mountains,  which,  rising  from  beneath  his  feet,  and  tow- 
ering high  aloft  in  aH  their  variety  of  rock  and  wood  and 
ravine,  retire  in  a  long  and  bold  perspective  till  they 
vanish  in  the  conical  and  airy  summits  of  Ben-y^i^loe. 
Nor  must  he  quit  this  place  till  he  has  ascended  to  the 
Cairn  above,  commanding  a  view  all  round  this  majestic 
country ;  ranging  down  the  vale  of  the  Tumel,  and 
adding  to  that  of  the  Garry,  the  wild  forest  of  Atholl, 
with  all  the  long  succession  of  moorland  and  mountain 
that  stretches  away  to  the  rude  ridge  of  Ferrpgon,  the 
elegant  cone  of  Schihallien,  and  far  beyond  it,  to  the  wild 
lands  of  Glenco.  But  if  I  have  eaten  of  lotus  at  Blair,  that 
is  no  reason  why  I  should  serve  it  all  up  again  to  you, 
recoctus :  let  us  shift  our  ground  to  the  Tumel. 
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TUMJgL,    LOCH   TUMBL,   SCHIHALUGN,   RAKNOdH. 


If  the.  course  of  the  Tumel  is  not  extensive,  it  is  still 
a  Very  considerable  stream;  receivings  among  many 
minor  tributaries,  the  united  and  powerful  aid  of  the  Tilt 
and  the  Garry.  With  a  total  course  not  exceeding 
twenty-five  miles,  it  is  thus,  at  its  termination,  the  rival 
of  many  Scottish  rivers  of  a  far  longer  career.  But  the 
Tumel  has  no  infancy;  no  period  of  weakness  and  uncer- 
tainty struggling  throu^  moss  and  moor,  and  claiming, 
rather  from  caprice  than  right,  the  honours  of  dominion 
over  contesting  streamlets.  It  rises  in  its  vigour  from 
Loch  Rannoch,  already  a  river;  yet  a  vassal,  and  owing 
feudal  service  to  the  all-devouring  Tay,  in  which  its  name 
and  its  waters  are  alike  swallowed  up  at  Logierait.  The 
fate  of  the  Tumel  is  too  often  that  of  human  life; 
for  if  merit  and  beauty  could  have  rescued  it  from  a 
violent  and  premature  death,  it  would  have  borne  its  name 
to  the  latest  hour,  and  only  have  terminated  its  existence 
in  that  emblem  of  eternity  where,  sooner  or  later,  all  must 
end. 

There  are*  no  rivers  in  Scotland  that  possess  more 
beauties ;  there  are  few  that  possess  greater :  but  there  is 
not  one  which  presents  so  few  blanks,  and  there  is  not 
therefore  one  which,  through  an  equal  course,  displays 
the  same  proportion  of  landscape,  the  same  number  of 
scenes  so  brilliant,  so  various,  and  so  perfect.  Yet,  with 
the  exception  of  its  splendid  cascade,  the  Tumel  is,  to  the 
.world  at  large,  as  if  it  had  never  been;  unpraised,  nay, 
unrecorded  and  unknown. 
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The  northern  division  of  the  beautiful  road  between 
Dunkeld  and  Blair,  as  far  as  from  Moulineam  to  Garry 
bridge,  owes  all  its  charms  to  the  vale  of  the  Tumel,  in 
.whieh  it  lies  5  following  the  river  so  as  nearly  to  keep  it 
in  sight  the  whole  way.    At  that  inn,  better  known  from 
its  interior  merits  and  the  colour  of  Mrs.  Pennicuik's 
nose,  than  fcMT  its  picturesque  situation^  ungratefvlly  over- 
looked, the  beauties  of  the  Tumel  commence.    On  the 
opposite  side  of  Ae  river,  there  is  also  a  good  road,  ifis^ 
playing  the  iscenery  of  this  romantic  valley  under  totally 
different  characters,   and    finally    Conducting  to  Lodi 
Tumel.    The  ordinary  high  road  presents  a  suceessiou 
of  beauty  too  obvious  to  require  detail :  and  by  divergiag 
9  mile  or  more  fron  Pitiochrie  Co  the  Vfllag«  of  Moulin^ 
much  beautiful  and  unexpected  scenery  will  atso  be 
found.    It  would  be  diifficult  to  point  imt  a  vilkkge  more 
picturesque:  an  irregular  mixture  of  bouses,  and  millfl, 
and  bridges,  and  fallmg  waters,  and  noble  trees  $  a  emte^ 
less  profusion  of  the  elements  of  ruslk  landscape^  to 
which  is  added  a  rick  and  singular  surrounding  couulry, 
offieriug  all  the  characters  of  ancient  Wealth  and  Cultiva^ 
tioiky  backed  on  one  band  by  the  beautiful  dedivtty  of 
Ben  Vrackie,  and  extending  its  views  over  the  mi^-^ 
nificent  expanded  vale  of  the  T&y.    Edradour  presents  a 
cascade  far  too  important  and  striking  to  be  overlooked; 
and  hence  also  there  is  a  very  pleasing. meuntun  ride 
into  Strath  Airdle,  and  thus  into  Braemar  or  Strathinereb 
The  closing  of  the  road,  by  tbehiHs  on  one  hamii  aftid 
by  the  wooAi  of  Fascally  os  the  otber,  render  a  con* 
siderabie  space,  after  parsing  Pttlocbrie,  a  sort  of  forest 
side,  always  romantic  and  fall  of  character:  but,  near 
Fascally,  the  scenery  opens  agaii»,  to  diisplay  the  singu- 
hurly  wild  hiUs  which  enclose  tbts  part  aft  the  valky. 
This  too  is  well  known;  but  all  the  beauty  of  Fascally  is 
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^nhaus^  at  the  frit  view;  fer^  ftwA  the  kywer  grouniiB 
add  oedr  the  bonie^  the  forms  of  the  moikntians  become 
rather  distasteful  tbaa  otherwise,  nor  does  the  ^ater 
firMimtty  of  the  tireir  bfibr  any  ccMnpeasatiott^  HencA, 
however,  the  peculiar  and  most  cbaractbristi^  beauties  of 
the  Tuniel  coimneoce ;  occupying,  first,  a  space  of  fire 
l^iles  or  more^  included  between  the  exit  of  the  Ikke  ia&d 
the  junction  of  the  Garry.  Here  the  Hvet  runs  dirbugh 
a  close  and  woody  valley,  ^itb  a  lofty  and  various  boAn- 
dai*y ;  so  narrow  throughout,  that,  with  very  little  exce[l- 
tion,  the  mountain  acclivities  rise  immediately  from  tiie 
watery  leaving  no  flat  land  or  sjiace  of  any  kind  on  its 
margin  While  this  range  of  scenery^  wilh  the  exjoeptiim 
of  the  cascade,  is  nearly  unknown,  and^  througb  a  rerf 
large  part,  utterly  60,  there  is  no  exaggetation  iii  sayiilg 
thai  no  equal  space  can  any  where  be  selected  in  Scdt^ 
landf  so  full  of  beauties  in  so  grand  and  romantic  a  style, 
arid,  at  the  same  time,  so  thoroughly  distinguished  frodk 
all  other  Scottish  landscape.  To  say  that  it  is  a  woody 
valley,  is  to  use  terms  applicable  to  a  hundred  plafces; 
The  distinguishing  characters  of  this  on^,  co^siltt  in  its 
narrowness  and  prolongation,  in  the  sudden  ride  and 
loftiness  of  the  boiindaries,  in  the  great  variety  of  ^ir 
ro^eky  outline,  in  the  wonderful  intricacy  of  their  surfaces, 
and  of  the  Woods,  rdcks^  dnd  ravines,  which  cover  Md 
interSett  them,  ih  the  highly  ornamented  and  varied 
cdtirse  of  the  river,  and  in  the  exquisite  fdrms  arid  ar- 
Mri^emerils  of  the  forested  and  scattered  birches  which 
here  constitote  the  only  wood.  So  large  and  so  perfect 
are  these  trees,  ^hat,  where  they  form  continuous  ^oods^ 
thefa*  efiect  in  the  landscape  is  equal  in  richness  to  that  of 
diii  forest ;  round,  full,  and  swelling,  and,  from  the  shapi 
tif  th^  land,'thr6Wti  irito  brd«Ml  masses  of  endless  variety) 
wlifik.  Where  they  are  disposed  in  groups  or  in  scattered 
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clumps,  or  where  they  stand  as  solitary  trees,  thehr  effects 
are  even  more  beautiful ;  more  airy,  and  more  in  charai^ter 
with  that  general  lightness  which,  here,  as  at  Loch  Ca- 
teran,  forms  so  essential  a  part  of  the  effect  of  the  scenery. 
To  Bee  all  this,  hower^,  it  is  necessary  to  take  three 
distinct  lines,  each  having  its  separate  kind  of  beaoty 
and  style  of  landscape;  nor  can  any  one  doly  appreciate 
the  high  merits  of  the  Tumel,  who  does  not  bestow  this 
•labour  on  it.  These  are,  the  two  roads  which  conduct  to 
Loch  Tumel,  and  that  which  follow^  the  margin  of  the 
water. 

There  is  a  great  difference  of  character  between  the 
scenery  along  the  southern  road  and  that  on  the  other  two 
lines;  while  it  is  in  a  grander  style;  lying  also  rather 
above  the  woods  than  among  them. .  There  is  here  a  con- 
stant succession  of  new  pictures  through  a  space  of  four 
or  five  miles;  every  angle  of  the  road  producing  a  dif- 
ferent one,  and  almost  every  one  being  such  as  to  make 
us  forget  the  preceding.  The  termination  of  this  road, 
as  far  as  our  purposes  are  concerned,  is  at  Loch  Tumel : 
of  which  beautiful  lake  it  exhibits  views  quite  distinct 
from  those  which  are  obtained  from  any  other  quarter. 
There  is  no  generally  known  soenery  by  which  this  can  so 
,well  be  illustrated  as  the  skirt  of  Ben  Venu  at  Loch 
Cateran,  to  which  it  does  not  yield  in  variety  or  gfrand- 
eur.  In  taking  the  northern  and  best  road,  the  views 
from  Grarry  bridge,  both  upwards,  and  down  the  stream, 
are  striking:  and  they  are  still  more  so  within  the  gate  of 
Coilivrochan,  where  the  bridge  itself  forms  an  important 
object :  the  deep  vista  of  the  Garry  and  of  Killicrankie, 
terminating  in  the  finely  conical  form  of  Cairn  Gower. 
But  among  these  endless  landscapes,  the  most  splendid 
are  to  be  obtained  from  various  positions  near  the  house 
of  Coilivrochan.    Some  of  these  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the 
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most  superficial  attention ;  others  will  be  readily  dis- 
covered by  the  experienced  student  of  nature;  but/ to 
the  multitude,  they  are  a  sealed  book.  Nor  let  the  mul- 
titude be  surprised  at  hearing  this ;  for  as  well  might 
the  spectacled  crone  who  can  read  every  word  in  her 
Crook  in  the  Lot,  or  the  attorney  whose  literature  never 
wandered  beyond  the  magical  regions  of  a  Qui  tam  or  a 
Quo  minus,  expect  to  appreciate  the  differences  between 
John  Gilpin  and  John  Milton,  as  he  who  has  not  studied 
for  that  end,  hope  that,  without  an  effort  of  his  own 
mind,  the. trees  and  mountains  and  rocks  and  rivers  of 
Nature,  will  arrange  themselves  into  a  landscape  on  his 
sensorium.  In  almost  every  thing,  she  gives  us  little 
more  than  the  materials  which  it  is  our  biusiness  to  appro- 
priate and  to  work  up ;  and  though  liberal  in  her  land- 
scape, there  is  much  also  that  she  offers  in  vain  to  him 
who  has  not  learnt  to  administer  to  himself. 

By  a  singular  felicity  of  accident,  the  casual  building 
here  mentioned,  has  been  run  out  into  a  long  line;  and, 
by  an  accident  no  less  fortunate,  having  been  rudely 
crenellated,  and  being  entangled  among  trees,  it  as- 
sumes, in  the  landscape,  an  air  of  castellated  antiquity, 
particularly  appropriate  to  the  scenery,  and  completing 
thai;  romantic  character  which  so  peculiarly  belongs  to 
this  spot.  There  is  a  fulness,  a  luxuriance  of  ornament, 
and  a  minuteness  of  subdivision  here,  coinbiiied  with  the 
rudeness,  the  breadth,  and  the  g^randeur  of  alpine  scenery, 
which  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  which  forms  the  peculiar 
and  distinctive  character  of  this  place.  While  the  lateral 
mountains  display  all  that  richness  of  outline,  all  that 
irregularity  of  surface  which  is  the  produce  of  precipices 
tod  hollows  and  ravines,  and  all  that  wildness  of  scattered 
and  intermingled  wood  and  rock  which  belongs  especially 
to  the  rudest  and  grandest  mountain  scenery,  the  distant 
boundary  is  the  simple  and  single  broad  form  of  Ben 
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Ymckie,  Amelj  pyramidal,  and  dteply  plougiied  by  mt 
dark  ravine^  which  desisefidii,  skirted  with  kl^^,  till  it  i» 
I6it  in  ihe  lower  woods  6{  the  ralley.  But  Ib^  bOaii^h 
tHimamdiits  of  the  lateral  bouadaties  do  not  detract  ftf^tk 
thd  breadth  and  graddenr  of  their  foms^  WHhet'^  sen^ 
to  embdlmh  them ;  iso  tbat  there  is  thus  prddoided  ^basift 
of  landEtcapd,  the  idrnplrcilty  and  ooasliquent  irepoise  df 
whiehy  ho  proftisioik  of  tirnliiiient  oould  lifterwarte  destrt^y. 
Vhk  is  a  TftlHable  less^  which  N&toi^  teaches  td  att>  and 
no  where  teot-e  than  in  this  very  pllkcei  nbt,  BCCotAhtgt4 
the  cvrreiit  pracUoe  of  indolence,  or  i^normi^,  or  j^yitetn^ 
to  sacrifice  erery  thitag  to  breadth,  and  td  wbat  is  <^led 
repose,  but  to  adopt  erery  embellishBient  ^hich  Ae  «Aa^ 
raeter  admits,  rendering  these  snbsertietit  td  tbi  unity 
abd  effect  of  the  pidnreA  Ifeitcess  of  omiinkttt  b6  an 
mroT,  it  is  when  that  is  alloifred  to  dilrtract  Ae  nyii ;  whefi^ 
in  contemplating  the  pmis,  we  are  unable  td  ^ottipr^b«nd 
a  whole.  But  thiiet  is  an  erroi"  in  ^6^^  t  in  aft^  it  U  the 
€irr&t  of  iiiexporienee^  dr  of  wantoattesii^or  jttV^iiili^,ai^ 
it  ac^ts  of  easy  ccArrec^iired :  for  the  (erii^  Wbi^b,  aMi^ 
bitious  to  deal  only  in  genersililies,  prbditecfe  itotfaibg'  bat 
emptiness,  there  is  no  ii^medy. 

Ybu  may  uiKtgine  that  my  cdm|mf)i^tt  f^eMbled  ihUi 
of  the  blind  iban  wbo  likeiied  scarlet  td  tbe  sdU^  «f  tt 
trumpet  $  but  this  landscape  altfays  r^mlndi^  me  4tf  ik^d 
of  the  sytnphdnies  of  Aat  greai  ttiaster  df  fai(^  ^  B^^ 
horen*  Listen  to  the  violin  part  afo^  and  y6tl  Will 
imagine  it  to  be  a  fahta^cy  chao^of  endteidiK  MMi¥M6ii 
dttd  ettrliivagiin^e,  without  si  cdtfne<^ttng  n!iediuitf  oi-'  it 
possible  barmeity^  Torn  ydu#  attention  ^  th^  (jfttVtii^Jfk, 
and  you  harre  a  conspoM^on,  of  the  tmn  ni^lfiifi6e^l  t(^ 
poee  and  idmplicity,^  and  wltb  a  eMtinMui^  ib^^riesf  6f  ifikdd^ 
dies  which  would  almost  f  enddl^  th^  abi^c^^  of  ikb  tidlitl 
]mpi»<)epiible.  United,  you  trace  tbe  p&i^^t  Md  lU^ 
detterity  of  art  if  ad  exeeiM  df  iitiiMk^M,  MH  ettr^ik^Me^ 
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of  embeHisbmenty  restrained  within  the  bounds  of  th^- 
g^eneral  design,  and,  like  the  inmimdniblo  stars  in  tfa^ 
blue  expanse,  adding  splendour  to  tranquillity  and 
breadth.  This  is  a  simile  ^<  a  longue  queue/'  I  admit 
If  you  prefer  a  metaphysical  to  a  musical  comparuson,  it 
resembles  a  well-conducted  argument ;  whc^e,  faoweyer 
a  luxuriant  mind  ntay  wanton  in  UIuslrati6ti  and  orna^ 
ment,  may  riot  aiBid  the  flowery  fields  of  rhetoric^  it  still 
keeps  hdd  of  the  severer  logic  by  wfaiob  Its  ehd  is  to  be 
obtiained ;  playing  likd  the  wanton  cat,  #itb  her  feted 
prc^,  but  never  suffering  it  to  escape  from  its  gnusp. 

Such  is  here  the  ohartioter  of  the  landsoApe^  On  the 
basis  juilt  described^  id  engrafted  a  pt^unoo  of  oruamen^ 
tal  detail  that  seems  absolutely  ovenrfaelming^  but  Which 
leaves  all  the  great  features  of  the  picture  to  ^rdduee 
their  full  effect.  As  the  Southern  mountain  descends 
into  the  deep  and  shadowy  ravine  which  conducts  th^ 
river,  it  receives  a  broad  mass  of  shade  from  its  position 
and  depth,  which  supports  the  whole  eplendotur  of  (he 
valley  and  of  the  opposed  hill ;  inhere  we6ds  on  Wodds  in 
endless  succession,  rise  up  the  acclivities^  liubdivided 
into  a  thousand  forms  by  the  kMolb  which  they  crown, 
by  the  dark  hollows  aud  ravines  wUeh  they  fill^  by  the 
strangely  irregular  shape  of  the  valley,  and  by  the  ktri* 
cate  course  of  the  river  beneath :  while,  to  add  to  thfe  on* 
exampled  profusion,  naked  rocks  are  disperiied  through-^ 
out  the  whole,  and  single  and  Scattered  trees^  dilmberiug 
the  mountain  and  perched  on  the  mai^n  of  the  sky,  add 
to  the  lightness  and  grace  which  ^vIbt  attend»  the  scenery- 
of  bircb  forests,  and  which  is  increased  by  the  pale  green 
and  grey  that  forms  the  hanUoliioa»  and  tender  colooring 
of  all  this  valley. 

The  little  green  gleft  of  FineaaCle  offe#i  m  wmanmtmj 
and  pleasing  relief  to  thii  continiieus  woody  scenery ;  avd 
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hence,  oT  two  roads,  the  lower  conflicts  to  the  river. 
The  upper  proceeds  with  a  similar  character,  still  through 
woods  which  seem  never  about  to  end,  and  hemmed  in 
by  a  towering  and  now  narrow  mountain  pass  which  ap- 
pears interminable.  When,  in  an  instant,  in  the  space 
of  one  yard,  the  whole,  wood,  mountain,  and  valley, 
vanish  as  if  they  had  never  been,  and  there  opens  on  our 
dazzled  sight,  the  spacious  and  splendid  green  vale  of 
the  Tiimel,  glittering  with  trees  and  cultivation  and 
houses,  and  backed  by  the  noble  form  of  Sdiihallien, 
from  which  the  breaks  of  its  bright  river  are  seen  wander- 
ing along  till  they  reach  the  brilliant  lake  beneath;  a 
splendid  mirror,  reflecting  the  blue  sky  and  the  trees 
which  adorn  its  lovely  pastoral  banks.  From  a  lofty  and 
wooded  precipitous  rock  at  the  left  hand,  this  view, 
under  some  variation,  may  be  contemplated  at  leisure. 
The  lake  is  now  far  beneath  our  feet,  and  we  look  down 
upon  its  exit  where  it  is  yet  a  contest  between  the  cha- 
racter of  a  river  and  that  of  a  lake ;  a  fine  and  bold 
wooded  rock  throwing  its  shadow  over  the  water,  which 
here,  black  and  silent,  and  reflecting  the  subdued  co- 
lours of  the  rocks  and  the  trees  which  overhang  it,  gradu- 
ally unites  with  the  more  distant  blue  expanse.  Here  also 
we  trace  the  progress  of  the  vale,  from  the  broad  green 
meadows  checkered  by  the  luxuriant  ash  trees  which  are 
sprinkled  all  over  it  in  g^y  profusion,  to  the  more  remote 
plain,  where,  as  they  retire  from  the  eye,  the  forms  be- 
come more  grouped  and  more  indistinct ;  at  length  mix- 
ing in  one  scene  of  rich  and  miniature  confusion,  which 
vanishes  at  last  in  the  accumulating  haze  of  the  distance, 
without  permitting  us  to  define  its  termination.  On  each 
side,  the  hills  slope  gently  upwards;  the  woods  and  the 
cultivation  still  attending  them,  till,  becoming  brown  and 
Focky,  they  terminate  in  a  varied  outline  on  the  sky. 
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The  left  baud  range,  particolarly  markedt  displays  the 
long  serrated  and  irregular  ridge  of  Ferrogon,  rising 
gradually  up  into  the  blue  and  elegant  cone  of  Schibal-> 
lien,  the  most  graceful  6f  mountains ;  while,  far  in  the 
distance, .  is  seen  the  triple  mountain  which  separates 
Loch  Etive  from  Glenco. 

In  the  opposite  direction,  we  look  back  through  the 
close  valley  we  have  quitted,  so  that  no  contrast  can  well 
be  greater  than  that  of  these  opposed  landscapes;  each 
equally  magnificent,  but  in  styles  thoroughly  contrasted 
to  each  other.    The  valley  has  now,  however,  a  character 
entirely  different  from    that  which  it  presented   near 
Coilivrochan :  more  grand  and  more  simple,  but  closing 
at  the  bottom,  and  still  guiding  the  eye  along  a  profusion 
of  alpine  ornament  of  rocks  and  woods,  till  the  long  vista 
terminates,  as .  before,  in  Ben  Vrackie ;  that  mountain 
which  we  are  doomed  never  to  lose  through  all  the  sur- 
rounding country,  which  form»  the  leading  feature  at 
Blair,  as  here,  but  which  is  always  graceful  and  always 
grand.    It  is  a  remarkable  part  of  the  character  of  this 
spot,  that  an  impression  resembling  that  produced  by 
close  scenery,  is  excited  amidst  magnitude  and  space. 
We  feel  as  if  in  and  among  the  objects  we  are  contem» 
plating :  the  valley  is  under  our  feet,  the  mountains  are  , 
over  our  heads ;  it  seems  as  if  every  tree  was  near  and 
about  us.    Yet  all  is  overwhelming  by  its  extent;  and 
even  when  the  first  confusion  of  mind  produced  by  mag- 
nitude and  multiplicity  subsides,  we  cannot  well  explain 
to  ourselves  how  this  compound  effect  is  produced. 

Tracing,  lastly,  the  line  of  the  river,  the  character  of 
the  scenery  is  still  distinct,  while  the  landscapes  are 
scarcely  less  numerous,  or  less  rapid  in  their  succession. 
But  I  dare  not  dwell  on  them,  or  I  should  never  quit  this 
fascinating.spot.    The  great  cascade  of  the  Tumel,  the 
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ditef  of  t)i6se,  may  be  «e«tt£c»ai4^ii«ikfftUni:«ftie 
m^,  under  a  poiutof  Tivir  fil^  known,  as  well  as  ftam 
tke  nertheni.  Brarj  where  it  is  fine ;  though,  as  I  have 
akeadljr  laid,  it  cannot  be  eompared  with  that  of  Fyers. 
1%ey  are  both  first  in  rank,  of  the  Scottish  easoades,  each 
in  its  distinct  character:  and  though  the  altitude  of  the 
present  bears  no  comparison  to  those  of  the  Clyde,  no 
one  can  hesitate  an  instant  as  to  the  preference.  Except 
those,  I  ought  to  say,  whose  sofe  notions  of  beauty,  in 
flus  matter,  are  regulated  by  die  noise,  the  bulk,  and 
the  tnrknlence ;  who  find  nothing  in  a  waterfall  but  an 
ob^t  of  wonder,  who  are  most  contented  where  they 
are  most  deafened,  and  to  whom  the  mterion  of  merit 
is  to  depart  as  far  aa  possible  from  the  soft  gliding  of 
Ae  New  Biver^  and  the  sleep  of  the  canal  in  St.  James's 
Paik.  it  is  a  peculiar  and  a  rare  merit  in  the  cascade  of 
the  Tumel,  that  it  is  beautiful  in  itself,  and  aldKMst  without 
the  aid  of  ita  accempanknents*  Though  the  water  breaks 
white,  aknoet  throughout,  the  forms  are  so  graceful,  so 
varied^  and  so  well  markedi  that  we  can  look  at  it  long, 
wltho«t  Ijpeing  wearied  with  monotony,,  and  without  at- 
tending to  the  swrrounding  landscape.  Whether  low  or 
fiilW  whether  the  river  glides  transparent  over^  the  rocks, 
to  bunst  in  foam  bdow,  or  whether  it  descends  like  a 
tortent  of  snow  fix>m'tke  very  edge,  this  fidl  is  always 
imrious  and  dways  graeefiU.  The  immediate  accompani- 
ments are,  hewerer,  no  less  beautifol  and  appropriate; 
and  the  general  landscape  is,  at  the  same  time,  rich  and 
romantic;  nothing  being  left  to  desire,  to  render  this  one 
of  the  mest  brilliant  scenes  which  our  4X>nntry  produces. 
I  know  not  where  the  efiboto  of  cascade  scenery  can 
hft  flMve  enjoyed,  the  impression  which-  k  produces  can 
be  more  fek^  than  here^  If  the  principle  of  life,  a  princi- 
ple that  seems  to  ankaate  all  around,  is  cme  of  the  ^freat 
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cauBM  of  f hd  effect  whieK  thi&  caatada  proAucea  on  the 
mind,  nol  a  little  also  is  o^i^iiig  to  that  image  of  eternityt 
wliich  its  n^Yor  begiMiag,  Duever  eDcUng,  few  convejra. 
Nor  is  that  the  eteraity  of  the  ri^^v  alone^  vUch  flows 
alid  will  flaw  on,  till  time  is  no  more }  bat  every  nomeni 
is  a  momeiit  of  power  aad  effort,  and  erery  snoeeediagv 
e§mt  is,  like  the  former,  unwearied,  unabated*  If  iii  a 
tempest  and  ^  fury  that  neirer  eease.  The  ol&er  want 
of  the  etonents  are  transient :  the  ocean  billows  suhmde 
in  pea(^,  the^  thunder  rolls  away,  and  the  leaTes  tkaft 
sounded  to  the  tempest,  soon  fitter  ^ain  with  ^Xi  Am> 
bright  drops  in  the  sua^beam.  Bat  the  casoade  is  eternal  ^ 
every  instant  is  a  storm  and  a  tempest,  and  die  atotm  and 
the  tempest  ate  for  ever,  Itia  a  skoilar  feeling  whick 
Q?erwhe}nM»  th^  mind  in  contemplating  the  grander 
effort«c  ^  machinery ;  the  steam  engine  and  the  tilt  bam*- 
nier«  It  19  not  only  the  power^  die  noise,  the  fire,  and 
the  magnitude  smd  brilliancy  of  these  operations, 
whicl^  daxzle  and  astonish  us.  Ev«ry  moment  is  a  mo^ 
ment  of  yiolence  and  effort  e^ify  ipstant  seems  the  crisis 
of  some  grand  epemlion;  but  ei'iety  siioeeeding  one  i» 
like  the  foraaer,  and  the  unweasiMl  storm  of  machinery  is, 
like  the  cascade,  the  emblem  oi  eternity  and  <tf  et^maf 
powaa 

Y^u  will  think  that  I  never  intcyipd  to  quit  the  fameL 
In  taiuth^.  I  am  Tfery  sorry  to  pajrt  with  it ;  because  I  knowr 
that  when  I  ds^^  I  must  shortly  bid  adien  to  hill  and  dale, 
ferest  and  mead,  to  banks  whereon  the  nodding  vio|et 
grows,  and  Mqnad  lapse  of  mnrmuring  streams.  These 
indeed  are^thQ.  pleasures  to  which  there  is  no  aHoy.  L^ 
who  will,  possess  the  lands,  their  beauties  aie  the  property 
of  all;  mid  «vnn  to  the  Lord  e£  these  wide  domains,  the 
^  lai^"  as  9ld  Dnnbar  says,  is  but  ^  a  sight"  But  if  I 
hare  often  hastened  over  soenes  long  known^  it  Was  to 
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dw^li  on  those  whidi  Imve  been  neglected.  To  make 
tbem  known,  is  equally  to  do  that  juistice  to  our  native 
scenery  which  it  has  nerer  yet  received,  and,  to  add  to 
the  pleasures  of  those  who  may  follow  me ;  while  I  can- 
not help  feeling  a  sort  of  parental  affection  for  what  I 
could  almost  fancy  myself  to  have  discovered ;  with  less 
of  folly,  at  least,  than  the  young  gfentleman  who  ima- 
gined that  he  bad  made  the  discovery  of  Dryden's  Ode 
to  Music.  After  all,  the  term  discovery,  in  matters  of 
this  nature,  is  rather  of  precarious  application ;  and,  occa- 
sionally, perhaps,  not  less  ludicrous  than  the  finding  of 
Alexander's  Feast  or  the  vale  of  the  Tumel.  If  we  deify 
Columbus,  who  discovered  a  country  known  to  ten  mil- 
lions of  people,  we  should  laugh  at  Jack  Sacheuse,  or 
the  Little  Weasel  chief  of  the  Crees,  should  they  return 
to  Greenland  or  the  Great  Slave  lake,  to  announce  to 
their  nations  the  discovery  of  Europe.  He  who  makes 
known  to  the  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  England,  what 
was  known  before  but  to  a  few  Highland  shepherds,  may 
erect  his  pole  and  display  his  flag.  'Tistrue,  he  cannot 
take  possession  in  the  name  of  King  George :  and  there's 
the  rub.  Yet  had  his  lot  been  cast  in  the  days  of  James 
^  the  first  and  sixth,"  he  might  even  have  done  that. 

The  valley  of  the  Tumel  continues  splendid,  even  in 
its  expansion ;  a  bright  vale  of  rich  wood  and  green 
meadows,  united  to  that  magnificence  of  the  mountain 
boundary,  of«  which  Schihallien  always  forms  the  prin-' 
cipal  feature.  Every  where,  Loch  Tumel  is  the  same 
bright  mriror :  and,  we  might  almost  imagine  that  the 
hand  of  art  had  been  employed  in  forming  and  decorat- 
ing what  we  know  to  be  beyond  its  powers.  Thus  it  has 
a  character  of  its  own,  utterly  distinct  from  that  of  all 
our  lakes.  The  mountain  boundaries  do  not  press  oh  it ; 
and  the  landscape,  therefore,  is  rather  formed  by  the 
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beautiful  trees  which  a^oro  it,  by  the  low  banks,  and  kj 
the  windings  of  the  river,  than  by  what  we  expect  to  find 
in  a  Highland  lake.  Loch  Tumel,  on  its  banks,  might, 
like  the  whole  of  its  valley,  be  unagined  a  scene  in  the 
lich  plains  of  England. 

To  pass  over  much  on  whidh  I  dare  not  dwell,  the 
Tumel  assumes  a  newdiaractfer  above  Tumel  bridge^ 
appearing  in  a  succession  of  bri^en  rapids  and  cascadeSfi 
ofiten  very  pictnr^que;  foaming  among  rocks  whence 
spring  ancient  and  picturesque  firs,  and  producing  a  va- 
riety of  romantic  scenes  resembling  the  Norwegian  land-* 
scapes  of  Ruysdael.  At  Mount  Alexander,  its  character 
is  once  more  changed :  forcing  its  way  through  a  narrow 
and  romantic  pass  under  the  foot  of  Schihallien,  and  be- 
ing ornamented  by  the  woods  of  this  picturesque  spot  on 
one  side,  and  of  Crossmount  on  the  other.  The  whole  of 
this  space  is  exceedingly  rich  in  that  mixture  of  wood 
and  rock  which  is  so  characteristic  of  this  skirt  of 
Schihallien;  and  the  various  wider  landscapes  which. are 
found  about  this  place,  yield  to  few  in  extent  of  scope, 
and  in  splendour  of  rcHuantip  and  ornamented  mountain 
character.  i 

Mount  Alexander  derives  some  historic  celebrity ^ from 
its  poet,  Struan;  whose  printed  works,  whatever  their 
poetical  m^it  maybe,  display  a  disgusting  mixtu):e  of 
profligacy  and  religion.  Bull  need  not  tell  you  what 
they  are.  I  looked  for  his  argentine  spring  in  vain;:  it 
appears  to  have  been  forgotten  in  the  revolutions  of  time. 
He,  as  all  the  world  knows,  was  out  in  1715.-  But  his 
estate,  after  having  been  restored,;  was  forfeited  again, 
and  annexed  in  1745«  He  returned,  neverthieless,  and 
resided  on  it ;  a  poet  and  a  sot.  This  was  a  somewhat 
ext0nsi?6  clan,  knowtt  by  the  name  of  Clem  J)ollaehij^, 
and  supposed  to  be  a  ramifi<^tioi^  of  Mac  Dofiald*    This 
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extensive  estate,  including  a  large  portion  of  Ramocb, 
was  granted,  it  is  said,  as  a  reward  for  apprelietidiiig 
Graham,  the  murderer  of  James  the  first.    I  know  not 
when  this  district  belonged  to  the  Mac  Gregors,  norbow 
much  of  it  they  possessed.    But  die  whole  tract  wa*  a 
long  continued  scene  of  their  persecutions;  and  many  a 
spot  is  now  pointed  out  by  theeowntry  people,  where 
some  act  of  petty  warfare  or  murder  took  place;  a  i^eci- 
pice  whence  some  one  was  thrown,  a  rodk  where  a  des- 
perate leap  was  made,  or  a  cave  in  which  some  of  this 
proscribed  clan  were  concealed.     What  superemiuent 
demerits  the  Mac  Gregors  possessed,  it  is  dmost  too  late 
to  ask:  but  they  could  not  have  been  much  w&ne  than 
the  celebrated  Mac  Robert  in  James  the  fifth's  time,  a 
noted  specimen  of  the  Clan  Donachie  banditti,  wff  than 
that « last  of  all  the  Romans,''  Donald  Bean  Lean ;  whose 
conceptions  of  the  nature  of  international  justice  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  very  clear,  when  he  imagined  that  he 
had  a  right  to  any  man's  cow,  but  that  no  one  had  a 
rig^t  to  hang  him  in  return. 

It  is  easy  to  ascend  Schihallien  from  Kinloch,  as  the 
distance  is  not  great.  Its  mathematical  celebrity  c^ers  a 
natural  temptation  to  this  attempt;  but,  in  other  respects. 
It  will  produce  disappointment.  Viewed  from  this  elec- 
tion, the  valley  of  the  Tumel  appears  triffing  a»  H  is 
remote;  and  Loch  Rannoch  afibrds  no  beauty  to  com- 
pensate for  it.  With  little  exception,  all  else  is  a  heap  of 
mountains,  among  which  the  eye  traces  few  strUciiig 
forms  J  while  the  great  elevation  of  B^n  Lawers  excludes 
the  southern  horizon,  where  the  most  beauty  would  be 
expected.  In  a  similar  manner.  Glen  Lyon  is  shut  eat, 
by  the  breadth  and  altitude  of  the  interposed  mountains. 
It  was  in  vain  that  I  sought  for  the  remains  of  Dr.  Mi»- 
kelyne's  observatories;  for  time  seems  to  have  performed 
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its  appointed  duty  towards  tbem.  But  I  discovered  what 
I  Im^  long^  before  suspeeted :  the  error  of  this  celebrated 
experimeut,  and  the  consequent  wreck  of  its' conclusions. 
Nor  did  our  late  friend  Playfeir  succeed  in  eflfectuidly 
correcting  them  by  his  geological  investigation;  sim^e 
that  itself  was  insufficientl/condUfCted ;  having  proceeded 
on  an  incorrect  and  superficial  view  of  the  istiuieHire  of 
the  mountain.  A  fundamental  elonent  in  this  problem 
renmnei  therefore  yet  unassigned :  that,  namely*  which 
implies  the  specific  g^vity  of  Schihallien.  Still,  his 
onrreelaon  forms  a  much  nearer  approximation  to  the  true 
density  of  the  earth  than  the  original  computation;  while 
bodi  the  attempts  prove  the  importance  of  geology,  even 
in  questions  of  astronomy,  and  serve  to  draw  a  strong 
line  between  that  science,  when  judiciously  pursued^ 
and  that  which  is  too  often  dignified  by  this  name  among 
the  colleetors  of  cockleshells  and  specimens.  But  all  is 
vanity  alike.  While  the  very  words  are  falling  from  my 
pen.  Dr.  Button  is  gone  where,  we  trust,  all  the  labyrinths 
^the  universe  will  be  revealed  to  him;  leaving,  to  map 
thematicians,  a  name  seldom  equalled  for  science,  for 
niSity,  never;  and,  to  hi»  friends,  the  memory  of  a  chat- 
racter  adding  to  that  science  an  unwearied  fund  of  know« 
ledg^  and  conversation,  a  cheerful  and  kind  disposition, 
and  the  simplidty  of  a  diild.  Smeaton,  Maskelyne, 
Bbrrowes,  Playfmr,  all  are  gone.  My  turn  is  next. 
While  I  write,  my  pen  threatens  to  stop  for  ever.  It  will 
remain  for  another  to  determine  the  attractions  of  Schi- 
hallieoa  He  too  must  follow;  but  the  mountain  will  re- 
nmn ;  a  mcmumenl  to  its  mathematicians,  to  terminate 
onfy  with  the  gireat  globe  itself. 

Time  too  has  clutched  the  knavish  Donachie  who 
erected  himself  to  the  post  of  ray  guide;  uninvited. 
There  was  some  ingenuity  in  this  particular  Vulture,  en^ 
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titling  bitn  to  a  distinction  among  that  new  class  of  Cear- 
nachs,  now  to  be  found  wlierevera  Saxon  traveller  is  seen 
^r  expected.  Why  he  concluded  that  I  wiw  an  astro*- 
nomer  or  a  mathematician  I  know  not ;  unless  he  saw  the 
mark  of  a  parabola,  or  a  sinister  aspect,  in  the  third  house 
of  my  face.  But  he  talked  of  zenith  distances^  and  of 
Dr.  Maskelyne,  and  was,  I  doubt  not,  very  profound  when 
he  was  in  proper  company.  He  should  be  hafipy  to  ac- 
company me  if  I  would  permit  him ;  hewould  m^et  me  on 
the  morrow,  and  explain  every  thing.  I  wanted  no  ex- 
planation. I  suppose  he  thought  otherwise ;  for,  the  next 
day,  he  was  at  my  elbow.  I  thought  this  somewhat  too 
much ;  however,  for  the  honour  of  astronomy,  I  gave  him 
a  crown.  I  found  that  he  had  expected  a  guinea :  which, 
assuredly,  was  perfectly  mathematical;  because  if  die 
former  was  a  proper  fee  for  two  hours  of  hire,'  what  re- 
ward could  be  sufficient  for  him  who  had  generously 
volunteered  his  services.  As  he  turned  off,  grumbling,  I 
prepared  for  my  own  departure ;  when  I  discovered  that 
this  scientific  scion  of  Clan  Donachie  had  taken  care  to 
arrive  at  the  inn  the  night  before,  where  he  had  regaled 
himself  with  all  the  delicacies  he  could  procure,  repeat- 
ing the  same  process  in  the  morning,  and,  for  die  third 
ftime,  having  ordered  a  dinner,  to  be  registered  in  the 
astronomical  bill.  This  was  the  very  cube  of  Highland 
knavery;  but  unless  he  and  the  landlord  solved  the 
equation  between  them,  it  remains  undetermined  to  this 
day.  ". 

The  beauties  t)f  the  Tumel  cease  at  Mount:^l$i«^nder. 
There  is  none  at  Kinloch  Rannodirand  the  general  vi^ir 
of  this  lake  is  insipid ;  as.  its  boundaries  have  no  marikeicK 
character,  and  as  the  hills  of  Glenco^  which  form  the  remote 
.distance,  are  lost  in  that  very  distance.  But  the  south 
-^ide  of  Loch  Rannocb  offers  a  very  beautiful  ride  through- 
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out  lis  whole  length  of  nine  miles ;  yet  if  it  presents  finy 
decided  laiidscapes,  they  are  unknown  to  tne.  To  dis- 
cern; landscape  where  it  is  not  very  obvioils,  and,  some-, 
times,  even  to  see  itwhere  itis,  requires  an  undiyidedi 
attention,  even  irom  those  who  have  made  this  subject, 
their  study.  Often  have  I  passed  through  the  Highlands, 
thinking  of  their  agriculture  or  their  economy,  or  watch-, 
ing  the  people,  or  the  rocks,  or  the  plants,  or  perchance 
dreaming,  and,  when  the  journey  was  over,  have  noted  it 
as  void,  of  beauty.  On  another  occasion,  and  in  another 
season,  I  have  almost  wondered  if  it  was  the  same  scenery.  • 
Never,  yet  was  it  a  land  of  pictures  when  there  were 
angles  to  be  measured  or  a  mountain  of  trap  to  entrap  my 
attention.  Such  are  the  ups  and  downs  of  our  observa- 
tion; while  it  is  the  fault  of  the  hobby  horSe  of  the  day, 
that  he  is  very  apt  to  kick  his  rivals  out  of  the' padlock.. 
This  is  often  the  real  excuse  of  travellers,  when  they  are. 
accused  of  inattention.  If  there  be  a  man  who  can  see 
every  thing,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  no  OQe  who,,  like 
Argus,  can  see  every  thing  at  the  same  time. .  Of  simul--! 
taneous  objects,  some!  will  not  be  seen^at  all ;  and  of  simul- 
taneous impressions,  some  will  not  adhere.  An^oUg  the 
herd,  he  who  grubs  in  beetles  and  botany,  will  never 
raise  his  eye  to  the  beauty  of  the  temple  or  the  sublimity 
of  the  mountain ;  and  if  he  whose  object  is  to  study  and 
delineate  the  drift  of  states  and  men,  can  also  descend  to 
material  nature,  it  is  very  certain  that  it  will  often  pass 
before  bis  eyes,  imageless,  unimpressive. 

The  leading  character  of  this  shore  of  Loch  Rannocb, 
lies  in  the  fir  wood  which  skirts  it,  rising  high  up  the 
hills :  a  forest  destroyed ;  but  still  containing  many  trees, 
and  even  more  picturesque  than  if  it  had  been  entire.  It 
presents  also  much  beautifully  wild  cultivation,  and  many 
farms  of  a  rural  and  singular  character :  while  the  open- 
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ings  in  tbe  wood,  and  the  dispersed  trees,  prodnce  a 
Tartety  of  fir  scenery  quite  distinct  from  that  whith 
occurs  at  Rothiemurctius  or  in  Mar.  The  noith  side  of 
the  lake  possesses  also  a  good  road,  but  with  far  less  of 
character,  and  presenting^  nothing  remarkable  except  the 
extremely  ancient  and  decrepit,  yet  picturesque  remains 
of  a  birch  forest,  which  appears  once  to  ha^e  contuned 
trees  of  unusual  size.  Unfortunately,  it  has  been  dis- 
covered that  birch  will  make  casks  for  the  herring  trade ; 
and  Scotland  is  thus  fast  losing  the  most  picturesque  of  its 
trees ;  and  that  too  which  could  least  be  spared,  because 
nothing  can  ever  grow  again  in  the  same  situations. 

The  traveller  or  the  artist  who  writes  a  book  of  in- 
dignation at  the  sight  of  a  coppice  or  felled  tree,  forgets 
that  we  must  build  ships  and  houses,  and  wear  boots  and 
shoes,  and  that  there  are  some  other  uses  for  a  tree  than 
ornament ;  that  its  proprietor  did  not  plant  for  the  public 
amusement.  But  in  this  case  of  the  birch,  the  miserable 
profit  bears  no  proportion  to  the  general  injury,  nor  ^ven 
to  that  by  which  the  owner  himself  sufiers;  as  thn  de- 
struction is  often  committed  on  his  own  ornamental 
grounds.  That  it  should  ever  be  replaced  is  impossible, 
for  want  of  enclosures ;  while  it  is  a  loss  even  to  the 
proprietors  themselves,  by  depriving  the  cattleof  ashelt^ 
which  is  often  much  wanted. 
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UIGHI«AND  GENEROSITY  AND  EXTORTION. 

DISTINCTIONS  AND  EXCEPTIONS. 

LOCH  ERICHT. 


Thvs,  in  the  revolution  of  diings,  I  have  brought 
you  once  more  to  the  end  of  Loch  Rannoch,  as  I  brought 
you  to  it  before,  from  Glenco ;  and,  to  the  very  field  itself 
of  the  battle  of  Rannoch.  But  I  should  be  very  sorry 
indeed  to  think  that  either  Sandy  Mac  Donald,  or  my 
astronomical  friend,  was  a  spe<^en  p(  his  countrymen. 
They  are  in  truth,  exceptions,  or,  at  least,  spedmens  of 
exceptions :  and  that  justice  may  be  rendered  where  it  is 
due,  I  shall  d^nand  your  patience  on  this  point  a  little 
longer.  Generalization  is  no  less  the  fault  of  the  vulgar 
than  of  philosophers.  Thus  all  the  world  agrees  that 
the  Highlanders  are  the  most  hospitable  and  generous 
people  in  the  creation.  Another  party,  whi^  is,  of 
course,  out  (tf  the  world,  asserts  that  they  are  die  greatest 
extortioners  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  need  not  say  of 
whom  the  first  party  consists ;  and,  as  to  the  latter,  the 
extrnmondanes,  they  are  only  travellers,  and  may  be  de* 
spised.  So  much  for  hypotheses  on  national  character. 
There  n  a  third  party,  consisting  of  I  know  not  whom, 
that  believes  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  The  Ba- 
conian philosophy  directs  us  to  make  experiments  and 
observations,  instead  of  building  up  theories  out  of 
nothing.  A  few  of  these,  judiciously  selected,  are,  as  all 
philosophers  know,  as  good  as  a  thousand. 

X  once  came  to  anchor  in  die  roadstead  c£  lona,  and 
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there  were  shirts  to  be  washed :  a  base  conclusion,  yon 
will  say,  to  a  paragraph  that  begins  on  Columba's  sacred 
isle ;  but  such  vulgar  events  will  happen  in  every  state  of 
life.  The  shirts  returned  in  due  time ;  and,  as  they 
alwsQTS  do  in  the  Highlands,  not  much  whiter  than  before; 
unironed,.unstarched,  unannealed;  but  not  unsmoked. 
A  seaman  was  sent  on  shore  to  pay  the  bill,  but  a  violent 
dispute  arose  between  Mrs.  Mac  Phail  and  her  maid ;  the 
former  determining  to  charge  two  shillings  each,  and  the 
maid  maintaining  that  one  was  enough.  Bat  this,  and 
many  similar  events,  are  matters  of  commerce:  English- 
men call  it  Highland  extortion.  I  have  paid  worse  bills 
than  this  one;  though  Mrs.  Mac  Phail's  conscience  was 
among  the  most  capacious :  a  true  example  of  Adoniram 
Byfield's  definition  |  who  says  that  it  is  a  catskin  pouch 
to  put  money  in. 

A  year  hail  scarcely  elapsed,  and  I  found  myself  in 
Isla.  Ihad  walked,  as  I  thought,  enough;  but  I  had 
yet  ten  iniles  before  me.  I  had  lost  my  comb.  I  went 
into  a  shop  of  ail  waires,  the  usual  Highland  storehouse, 
and  took  lip  a  sixpenny  h^m  utensil  of  diis  kind.  Mow 
muich  P-^^-eighteen  pence.  I  knew  I  must  pay  a  triple 
price,  in  this  country,  and  therefore  was  determined  to 
woi^  the  extraordinary  shilling  out  of  my  chapman  in 
talk.  How  else  should  we  learn  aiiy  thing  about  the 
people  and  the  country.  Of  course,  I  was  obliged  to 
give  an  account  of  myself  in  return.  "  And  was  I  deter* 
mined  to  walk  ?-^I  seemed  tired ;— I  should  hiave  his 
borse.**-  I  not  only  got  his  horse  for  nothing,  but  was 
treated  in  his  house  with  three  tinws  the  overcharged 
valu^  of  the  combe  and,  when  I  returned  some  time 
afterwards,  was  domiciliated  in  it  for  two  days^  and  might 
have  staid  twice  as  many  more.  H^re  is  the  spirit  of 
commerce,  the  artificial  graft,  vegetating  on  the  radical 
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generosity  of  the  species.  If  I  had  walked  out  of  the 
shop  straightway,  with  my  comb  in  my  pocket,  I  aiioald 
ha^e  ranked.  Mr.  Mac  Arthur  with  Mrs.  Mac  Phail. 

I  was  on  an  expedition  to  Sky.  Loch  Cateran  lay  in 
my  way ;  two  young  countrymen  were  in  a  boat :  I  asked 
them  to  row  me  across;  and  this  was  done.>  I  (^red 
them  half  a  crown,  which  was  repulsed,  with  some  indig- 
nation, but  politely  expressed ::  <^  They  did  not  put  me 
over  for  the  like  of  that."  I  imagine,  however,  that  Eng- 
lish communication  has  improved  their  manners  of  late; 
as  this  was  not  an  adventure  of  yesterday.  I  arrived  in 
due  time  in  Sky.  I  asked  the  same  question  on  the  shore 
of  a  strait  of  the  same  breadth.  ^^  Aye,  aye,  we'll,  put 
ye  across,  but  it's  two  guineas  for  the  boat*"  A  Ports* 
mouth  wherry  would  have  done  as  much  for  a  shillings 
Am  I  to  say  that  a  Highlander  is  generous,  w  must  I  call 
him  an  extortioner;  here  are  irreconcilable  facts  for  an 
hypothesis  on  national  character.  Montesquieu  would 
say  that  it  was  because  the  climate  of  Sky  differed  from 
that  of  Loch  Cateran. ' 

In  Arran,  I  was  encumbei^  with  minerals;  and 
liieeting  an  idle  lout  of  a  boy  half  asleep  on  the  comment 
with  an  old  jade  of  a  pony^  offered  him  two  shillings  to 
<»rry  them  two  or  three  miles  to  a  place  pointed  out. 
No ;  he  would  have  four.  But  this  is  invariable :  had  I 
offered  ten  it  would  have  been .  the  same :  and  the  :boy 
and  his  horse  both  would  have  been  a  bad  purchase  at 
twenty.  When  I  arrived  at  the  place  of  destination  by 
another  road,  he  was  not  there:  he  had  repented  p^haps 
that  he  had  not  asked  more,  and  preferred  lounging  in 
the  old  way,  to  gaining  four  shillings  by  an  hour's  exer- 
tion.. This  is  conunon  everywhere.  Not  three  hours  after, 
I  hired  a  boat  for  three  shillings,  to  cross  a  piece  of 
water  which  a  London  waterman  would  have  undertaken 
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for  sixpence.  Tbe  boat  was  to  be  launched,  as  im  ob-* 
Tious:  and  imleed  never  could,  at  any  period  of  its  ex-- 
istence,  have  been  wed  without  launching*  Yet  when 
the  account  was  to  be  settled,  there  was  an  additional 
denmnd  of  three  shillings  for  laundiing  the  boat, 

Then^  to  balance  all  this,  I  have  had  my  watch  re- 
paired in  Cromarty  by  an  artist  whom  I  could  not  induce 
to  name  a  price  or  take  a  fee ;  my  shoes  have  been  mended 
on  the  same  tenns  at  Comrie,  and  my  nether  garments 
by  the  Shemus-na*-snahdt  who  ke^  the  inn  at  Kinloch 
Bannoch.  But  what  is  this  to  Greenock ;  where  your  bag- 
jpage  is  pulled  and  hauled  and  carried  about  by  boys  and 
fnen,  who  seem  never  to  trouble  th^nsel  ves  whedier  they 
get  a  reward  or  not.  Being  somewhat  bewildered  once 
with  trunks  and  sndi Jike  things,  one  man  widi  a  knot 
on  his  shouldcar,  said,  <<  it  is  a  pity  to  carry  them  lo  the 
inn,  only  to  bring  them  down  again ;  it  is  putting  you  to 
expense  for  noAing."  We  should  listen  long  for  sudi  a 
speedi  in  London.  But  this  is  partly  H^hland  and  pardy 
Lowland :  and  as  I  have  now  and  then  thrown  a  stone 
at  your- countrymen  south  of  the  <^  Grampian  chain,"  it 
is  but  fair  to  give  th^n  the  praise  which  is  amply  Iheir 
due.  There  is  ^  high  point  of  honour  among  them,  as 
attiongdie  Highlanders,  which  it  is  quite  deligbtfnl  to  see ; 
putting  out  of  question  the  petty  econ^nmy  of  our  purses 
which  it  may  favour :  for  it  is  not  Ihe  paltry  loss  of  a  few 
miserable  sbillmgs  whidi  is  the  evil  from  which  we  ever 
suffer,  but  the  odious  and  fraudulent  spirk  which,  accom- 
panies the  impostmre* 

At  Pluscaa^dine,  but  Pluscardine  is  not  ki  the  High- 
lands, I  gave  my  horse  to  a  woman  to  hold,  who,  besides 
this,  very  goodnaturedly  supplied  me  with  a  diair,  and 
was  abounding  in  all  kinds  of  civility  and  attentions. 
She  was  poor  enough  too :  bat  when  I  olered  her  a  shil- 
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lingi  sbe  said-^No ;  Aat  it  was  a  great  (ted  too  modb^ 
te  she  coiild  only  earn  twopence-halj^nny  a  dajf  ind 
she  had  only  held  my  horse  an  boor.  As  the  twelfth  part 
of  twopence-halfpenny  was  a  problem  too  deep  for  either 
of  us  to  solye,  she  insisted  on  threshing  out  some  barliey 
for  him;  and,  in  the  end,  I  was  obliged  to  compound 
the  superfluity  of  the  shilling,  by  consenting  to  take  a 
<<  spark"  of  juniper  whisky  out  of  her  bottle :  <<  vital  spark 
of  heavenly  flame."  Shillings  are  seldom  so  well  be<- 
stowed  any  where,  and  certainly  rarely  better  earned  in 
the  Highlands ;  but  it  is  due  to  the  virtue  of  Moray  ted 
Aberdeenshire  to  say  that  they  ^re  utterly  free  of  the 
propensity  to  extortion,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  form  the 
civilest  portion  of  the  Scottish  population. 

There  was  a  rigidity  of  virtue  in  the  aritfameticd  con^ 
scientiousness  of  my  old  dame  of  Pluscardine,  which  is  ex- 
cellently amusing.  And  again,  what  are  we  to  coudude 
about  the  national  character  on  this  point.  What,  but  to 
take  the  amiable  side,  and  allot  them  the  palm  of  virtue; 
as  tlbe  noted  joekey  determined  that  crop*^eared  hotvels 
were  the  best  trotters,  his  own  having  been  thus  omii- 
inented. 

As  to  the  hiring  of  boats  in  ike  Highhthds,  it  is  at 
th^ir  weight  in  gold  nearly.  Putting  asMe  hypdrbole, 
however,  three  days'  freight  will  pay  the  value  of  any 
boat  that  swims,  if  swimming  it  can  be  ciilied,  half  full  of 
water,  as  is  the  fashion,  on  the  west  coast.  The  half  of 
a  board,  shoved  into  the  angle  of  the  sharp  Stem,  serves 
to  remind  you  that  there  is  no  s^t.  As  there  is  no  floor, 
your  feet  are  in  the  water  to  the  andes ;  the  remain^  of 
the  fish  that  were  caught  on  the  day  it  was  first  launebed, 
ai^e  there  still ;  odorous,  but  not  of  violiets.  A  man  with- 
out a  coat  and  a  boy  without  breeches,  pull  upon  a 
couple  of  oars  hung  on  pins :  pretty  bard,  I  adndt,  if 
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the  machinery  is  new ;  bnt  if  old,  as  is  more  likely,  there 
is  danger  of  their  breaking,  and  yoa  sit  in  terrcNr;  for 
what  is  a  two-oared  boat  with  only  one  oar.  If,  unfortu* 
nately,  there  fs  wind,  and  a  sail,  that  sail  Is  a  blanket, 
without  sheet,  haulyieird,  or  tack,  and  you  must  steer  as 
"weil  as  you  can,  yourself,  with  one  of  the  oars.  If  the 
wind  is  short,  you  go  all  to  leew&rd  ai^d  nothing  forward : 
if  baffling,  you  are  taken  aback  and  overset:  if  aft,  you 
cannot  scud,  and'are  pooped  and  swamped;  or  else  your 
sail  gibes  beyond  the  power  of  art  to  prevent  ity  and 
down  you  go  like  cormorants  before  a  mi^et.  Suppos- 
ing you  escape,  you  must  pay  a  guinea,  or  two,  as  it 
happens ;  that  is,  if  you  have  made  such  a  bargain.  If 
not,  and  you  are  sulky,  and  of  true  English  blood,  you 
go  before  the  justice :  like  a  travelling  poet  whom  I  once 
met.  The  justice  was  the  landlord,  aqd  hesaid^;^^  Ah! 
poor  fellow— it  is  hiurd  Work:" — and  the  two  guineas 
served  to  pay  the  rent  when  term  day  came  round.  Such 
at  least  was  this  poet's  xtonclusion.  But  the  poet  reasoned 
like  the  jockey.  The  fares  are  often  regulated.  And 
there  are  boatmen  too  whom  I  have  paid  with. pleasure. 

If  boats  are  thus,  what  shall  we  say  about  horses.  The 
valile  of  the'beast  is  five  pounds:  his  annual  grass, 
poselibly,  as  many  shillings;  c^nnmouly,  nothing.  If  he 
has  any  shoes,  4kere  are  but  two,  and  he  is  BOt,  perhaps, 
much  accustomed,  even  to  these.  Halter  or  bridle,  it  is 
tolerably  indjfierent  which;  but  the  halter  is  the  softest 
in  your  hand.  I  have  ridden  on  a  quadrupled  sack,  and 
the  stirrups  were  two  nooses  of  rope.  This  is  perhaps 
better  thsm  a  saddle  with  the  flaps  curled  upwards,  which 
has  undergone  all  the  vicissitudes  of  rain  and  fire  for 
twenty  years;  an  application  which  neither  man  nor 
horse  can  bear  long.  This  Bucephalus  was  hirec)  for  the 
day,  and  you  rose  to  mount  him  at  six.    He  was  in  the 
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hin,  however ;  was  chased  for  a  dozen  or  two  of  miled 
before  he  could  be  caught;  arrived  at  two  o'clock,  blowiiy 
and  more  ready  to  lie  down  than  go  on;  and  ydu  pay 
half  a  guinea,  or  a  guinea,  as  it  may  be,  for  crawling  out 
the  remainder  of  a  rainy  day  on  him.  The  guide,*  who 
earns  a  shilling  if  he  stays  at  home,  that  is,  if  he  can 
find  one  to  earn,  will  not  walk  by  your  side  to  bring  him 
back,  without  another  half  guinea;  and,  for  less  than 
all  this,  you  might  have  ridden  one  of  Mr.  Fozard's  best 
hunters  to  Epsom  races. 

But  these  are  all  matters  of  commerce  again ;  and 
your  commerce  is  a  sad  enemy  to  your  generosity.  A 
man,  as  Dr*  Johnson  said  of  Mr.  Thrale,  never  gives  what 
he  can  sell. 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  novelty  of  commercial 
profit  will  cover,  or  at  least  mollify  some  of  these  sins. 
A  young  trader  does  not  know  what  to  ask,  according  to 
the  usual  phrase :  or,  in  common  parlance,  does  not  know 
how  to  ask  enough.  The  infant  tiger  is  quiet  enough 
till  he  has  tasted  blood.  I  have  tried  to  excuse  my  High^ 
land  friends  as  far  as  I  can ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  my 
English  acquaintances,  who  have  been  half  drowned^'^nd 
liave  flayed,  and  altogether  cheated,  will  back  me  in 
this :  but  that  is  from  their  imperfect  experience.  They 
have  only  seen  the  worst  side,  because  they  are  them- 
selves a  principal  cause  of  the  evil.  As  to  the  Highland 
Lairds  themselves,  they  are  no  judges  inthis  case.  Per- 
haps they  know  nothing  about  this  laudable  spoiling  of  the 
Egyptians :  possibly  they  do :  and  it  is  not  wonderful  if, 
in  the  former  case,  they  deny  it :  in  the  latter,  the  sound 
policy  would  be  to  admit  the  exceptions*  and  to  claim 
for  their  countrymen,  only  that  general  character  which 
they  really  deserve. 

The  narrow  line  that  divides  this  generosity  frorn^  this 
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is  at  times  amnsiBg  enoi^h.  I  have  sent  a 
mSlot  on  sbore  for  a  botde  o£  milk  for  break&st*  It  has 
been  a  penny-— twopence-HSiixpence^-nayy  a  shilling'.  I 
have  drank  many  a  gallon ;  it  has  been  forced  on  me ;  for 
loTe«  I  have  eaten>  and  drank,  and  slept,  and  ridden, 
and  been  rowed,  for  pure  lore,  often ;  and  1  have  done 
all  this  at  the  expense  of  those  who  were  ten  thousand 
times  poorer  than  myself,  and  to  whom  I  could  make  no 
return ;  who  scarcely  thought  they  were  doing  a  favour. 
And  I  have  praised  their  generosity ;  and  hereby  it  is 
praised  again.  But  I  have  been  made  to  pay,  and  to 
iome  purpose,  for  every  one  of  these  things ;  and  all  that 
I  say,  i»— These  individuals  are  extortionate  dogs;  but 
it  is  new  to  them  to  get  money  at  all,  and  they  know  not 
yet  how  to  do  it  with  grace  and  moderation. 

But  they  think  too  that  an  Englishman  is  made  of 
guineas:  and  who  does  not,  wherever  an  Englishman 
goes.  *^  Ah !  you  are  all  so  rich  in  England,'*  a  High- 
lander s$ud  to  me  once ;  ^  there  is  nobody  poor  in  your 
country."  If  he  raises  the  mari^et  on  his  own  country- 
men, let  them  complain  of  each  other.  A  Highlander  in 
Sky,  not  long  ago,  asked  me  a  guinea  fen:  a  crystal.  I 
.  offered  him  sixpence.  «  Ach  t  now,  it's  just  a  guinea — 
it's  all  the  same  to  you,  a  guinea  (nt  a  saxpence."  The 
following  ingenious  reasoning  was  well  worth  something, 
but  not  what  it  cost.  The  captain  wanted  a  sheep.  The 
sheep  was  brought  in ;  a  candle  would  have  shone  through 
im  flanks.  «  How  umch."— *<  Twenty4ive  dullings."— 
**  Twenty-five  shillings !  why,  I  could  buy  a  fat  sheqp 
for  this  in  Falkirk  market."— ^  Aye,  so  ye  would,  but 
thk  'ill  be  fat  too  some  day,  and  I  canna  tak  less."  One 
nmst  not  starve  for  the  sake  of  twenty-five  shillings, 
which  the  rogue  well  knew;  and  the  sheep  produced 
ten  pounds  of  uneatable  mutton.    Within  a  week  after 
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this,  a  little  fiurmery  of  whom  I  knew  no  more  than  that 
I  had  gone  into  his  house  fox  shelter  and  had  eaten  his 
dinner,  sent  me  a  present  of  a  better  sheep. 

And  now  I  leave  you  to  draw  your  own  conclusions ; 
for  I  only  undertook  to  furnish  you  the  materials.  But 
you  will  say,  not  only  in  this  case,  but  in  many  others,, 
that  you  are  puzzled  with  the  irreconcileable  featores  of 
the  Highlanders,  that  they  have  no  steady  feature,  ^M 
their  properties  are  contradictory  to  eaek  other,  and  that 
your  Highland  acquaintances  ditter  from  m^w  That  is 
not  unlikely :  but  you  may  enquire  first  how  far  your 
friends  are  agreed  amoog  each  other  on  any  of  these 
points.  I  have  heard  no  censure  on  them  so  severe  as 
that  of  their  own  countrymen :  while  others  again  say^ 
that  a  Highlander  combines  all  the  possible  and  impossi- 
ble virtues  that  belong  to  civilized  and  uncivilized  society 
together.  That  they  have  a  large  and  an  enviable  share 
of  good,  I  verily  believe :  but  we  must  learn  to  be  reason- 
able. Perhaps  the  truth  is  not  very  difficult  to  hit :  the 
obscurity  all  arises  from  setting  out  op  a  false  theory; 
no  unusual  source  of  difficult  judgment. 

It  is  neeessary,  first,  for  us  all  to  forget  that  we  have 
ever  read  a  word  on  the  Highlands :  or,  if  that  cannot  be, 
to  recollect,  that  ^  tis"  more  than  <<  sixty  years  since"  the 
battle  of  Culloden,  that  it  is  about  fifty  since  Pennant 
and  Johnson  wrote,  and  that  what  was  finding  then  is 
nearly  vankbed  now:  there  is  much  of  it  indeed  that  is 
vanished  altogether.  In  the  next  place,  the  term  High- 
lands is  now,  scarcely  even  a  geographical  distinction : 
the  shade  by  which  it  unites  with  the  Lowlands,  is  evan- 
escent and  undefinable;  and,  every  year,  the  colours 
blend  more,  and  the  neutral  tint  widens  around  the  border 
that  once  separated  them.  The  term  Highlander  is  still 
less  definite :  the  metaphysical  gradation  is  nearly  imper- 
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ceptible ;  the  political  condition  of  Scotland  is  identical 
in  theory,  and  nearly  so  in  practice;  and  the  Highlands 
have  long  ceased  to  form  a  nation  and  a  people.  The 
country  preserves  many  peculiarities,  it  is  true ;  fostered . 
by  language,  occupation,  residence,  and  a  little,  perhaps, 
]by  ancient  recollections :  but  they  are  fast  melting  away 
into  the  misty  shadows  of  realities  that  were  once  as 
striking  as  their  own  rocks  and  motintains. 

But  these  changes  are,  also,  neither  simultaneous  nor 
equal  everywhere.  According  to  the  natural  and  neces- 
sary progress  of  civilization,  or  change,  if  that  term 
offendis  you,  they  cannot  be  so ;  and  thus,  what  is  true  of 
some  parts  of  the  country,  is  false  of  others*.  This  is  one 
of  the  great  sources  of  all  the  difficulties  in  question. 
Nothing  more  is  proved  by  the  dissatisfaction  of  those 
who  are  displeased :  and  their  own  discordance,  when 
narrowly  questionisd,  proves  this  to  be  the  real  cause. 
Every  one  judges  by  the  district  which  he  knows  best : 
no  one  thinks  of  examining  the  whole :  there  are  few -who 
know  the  country  in  general,  even  among  the  High- 
landers themselv^;  and  why  then  should  we  be  surprisi^ 
if  we  find  a  discordance  in  the  reports  that  we  read  and 
hear.  The  genus  is^  the  same^  if  you  please,  bat  the 
species  differs  everywhere.  We  cannot  easily  trace,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Lowlands,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  townsj 
^heries,  manufactures,  and  improvements,  any  very* 
violent  character  of  difference  Between  a  Scot  and  a  Gael: 
but,  take  a  wide  interval,  and  the  differences  are  still 
strongly  marked.  Mixture  of  breed  has  done  something  t 
language,  example,  industry,  agricultural  improvements, 
have  done  more :  every  day  the  differences  diminish,  and^ 
at  some  day,  distant  though' it  assuredly  must  be,  it  will 
be  still  less  perceptible. 

But  this  is  as  true  of  England  and  of  Wales':  it  is  the 
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term  Highlands  that  always  misleads  us ;  because  it  is  a 
term  of  history.  Let  me  carry  you  to  St.  Kilda*  It  is  as 
little  like  the  St.  Kiida  of  Martin,  as  it  is  to  Owhyhee  ; 
though  so  remote  a  part  of  the  country.  The  Gannets 
build  as  they  did,  and  they  are  caught  and  eaten  pretty 
much  in  the  same  manner :  but,  for  any  thing  else,  neither 
Martin,  nor  even  Macaulay,  would  know  their  old  friends 
again  could  they  rise  from  the  dead.  St.  Kilda  and  the 
generality  of  the  Long  Island  may  now  rank  together 
pretty  nearly :  but  what  resemblance  does  the  Barra 
where  the  Macneil  could  once  muster  a  thousand  men 
within  the  walls  of  Chisamil  castle,  bear  to  the  Barra 
which  sends  a  dozen  or  two  of  boats  full  of  salt  ling  to 
Greenock,  every  summer;  bringing  back,  in  return, 
Greenock  manners  and  the  Greenock  tongue.  If  the 
Danes  who  occupy  the  Butt  of  the  Lewis,  still  comb  their 
iieads  as  little  as  their  ancestors  did,  yet,  where  the  MiEtc- 
kenzie  once  led  barp-legged  clans  to  battle  behind  the 
braying  of  a  bagpipe,  the  ladies  of  Stornaway  are  forming 
nightly  coteries  of  cards  and  scandal* 

Perhaps  the  wild  Mac  Raws,  as  they  are  called  by 
courtesy,  are  now  the  most  genuine  pictures  that  remain 
of  the  ancient  Highlander ;  and  the  superficial  view  is 
not  a  very  flattering  one.  Contrast  them  with  the  opulent 
agriculturists  of  Isla,  once  the  centre  of  power,  the  focus 
of  the  Macdonald  dynasty,  the  seat  of  piracy  and  plun- 
der, and  virtue  and  valour.  Go  to  the  slate  quarries  of 
Sell  and  Luing,  and  there  ask  for  Highland  manners :  or 
to  the  salmon  fisheries  of  Pol  Ewe  and  Laxford,  and  find 
tbem  in  the  hands  of  Berwickers ;  heteroclite  dogs,  nei- 
iber  Scots  nor  English.  Follow  the  kelp  manufacture 
and  the  fisheries;  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  excisemen  and 
justices ;  ride  on  a  turnpike  road,  finer  and  better  than 
any  in  England,  from  Fort  William  to  Sky,  and  then  ask 
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for  Highland  mannersy  and  expect  that  he  who  caa^ 
breechesiy  dig  in  the  Caledonian  canal,  go  to  Glasgow  and 
weave  cotton,  orhaa  returned  itom  a  Spanish  campaign 
with  a  leg  less  and  a  shilling  a  day  more,  will  not  be  a 
corrupt  dog  and  no  Highlander.  If  you  would  see  him 
in  a  state  as  rude  as  heart  can  wish,  explore  the  wilds  of 
Sutherland :  but  what  will  you  find ;  a  starving  melan- 
choly wretch,  half  clothed,  living  in  a  dunghill,  paying 
no  rent,  stealing  a  sheep  when  he  can  catch  him,  cutting 
down  his  landlord's  trees,  defying  all  laws,  and  preferring 
rather  to  starve  than  work.  Thus,  at  least,  it  was  lately* 
Pursue  ihe  same  creature  to  the  seanshore  where  Lord 
l^afTord  has  driven  him,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  all 
romantic  gentlemen,  and  find  him  in  a  comfortable  cot* 
tage,  with  a  boat,  a  cow,  and  a  few  acres  of  oats,  activet 
industrious,  and  happy ;  and  then  ask  why  travellers  do 
not  give  a  consistent  character  of  the  Highlanders.^  No« 
thing  was  ever  more  unlike  himself;  except  Horace's 
friend :  and,  in  some  places,  the  savage  even  elbows  the 
neophyte.  Bute  and  Arran  for  example :  but  Arran  has 
changed  under  my  very  pen ;  thanks  to  the  excise,  the 
steam  boats,  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  What  with 
sheep,  and  ribbands,  and  excisemen,  and  shoes,  and  mus- 
lin, and  rents,  and  taxes,  and  absentees,  and  kelp,  and 
English,  and  cod,  and  herripg,  and  lobster  smadcs,  and 
justices  of  peace,  and  breeches,  and  >shops  of  all  wares, 
and  schook,  and  roads,  and  cockneys  travelling  in  gigs, 
and  innkeepers  who  have  learnt  little  from  their  instruo- 
tW9  but  the  art  of  making  them  pay  for  what  they  do  not 
get,  Donald  or  Dougal  himself,  were  they  alive  again,  the 
great  fathers  of  all  the  Donalds  and  Dougals  of  the  day, 
would  wonder  as  much  what  was  become  of  their  owa 
dear  country  as  Owen  Glendwr  or  Jorwerth  ap  DrwndwR 
would  do  if  they  were  to  see  a  bridge  over  Bangor  straitm 
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or  as  the  votaries  of  Mr«  Sams  do,  tbat  a  modern  traveller 
in  the  Highlands  does  not  make  them  appear  the  thing 
which  they  are  not.  The  Mac  Raws  are  one  thing,  and  the 
Mac  Kenziesare  another,  and  the  Campbells  are  a  third ; 
mid  as  to  the  Mac  Intoshes,  and  the  Mac  Phersons  and  the 
Grants,  and  the  Erasers,  and  the  Mac  Raes,  and  the  Mac 
'  Kays,  and  the  Camerons,  and  the  Mac  Donalds,  and  the 
Mac  Leans,andtheMacCallams,  and  theMac  Farlanes, 
and  the  Mac  Gregors,  and  the  Mac  Neils,  Mac  Nabs,  Mac 
Arthurs,  Mac  Alisters,  Mac  Phails,  Mac  Naughtons,  and 
so  forth,  they  are  all  worthy  descendants  of  worthy  and 
ancient  stocks :  but,  of  nine  tenths  -of  them,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  discover  in  what  respect  they  belonged  to  the 
b6ld  names  which  they  have  inherited  from  their  warlike 
ancestors. 

The  romance  is  pretty  nearly  expiring :  and  to  those 
who  have  found  it  much  otherwise  in  their  books,  I  can 
only  say,  travel,  look,  enquire.  Let  them  travel  the 
country  where  they  please,  if  they  will  but  take  care  to 
wipe  the  Highland  mist  well  off  from  their  eyeis,  they 
shall  see  as  varions  a  people,  and  puzzle  themselves  as 
much  to  reconcile  the  facts  and  their  theories,  as  they 
may  perchance  be  puzzled  by  my  lucubrations,  or  as 
wiser  politicians  have  often  puzzled  themselves  before  in 
their  speculations  on  a  national  character. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  separate  ideas  of  beauty  and  of 
picturesque  scenery  from  that  of  a  lake ;  particulariy, 
after  an  intimacy  with  those  of  Perthshire  and  Dumbar* 
t<m,or  in  the  minds  of  those,  to  whom  the  word  lake  recalls 
all  the  bright  remembrances  connected  with  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland.  Yet  lakes,  like  ladies,  are  not  neces- 
sarily beautiful :  and  after  laking  it  for  some  years 
throu^  all  the  Scottish  ones,  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  nearly  half  of  my  labonr  has  been  thrown  away." 
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Stilly  the  very  name  take  is  sometbiDg^ :  and  it  ia  some- 
thing to  have  pursued  Loch  Ericht,  over  moor  and  moun-t 
tain,  through  bog  andheatby  though  the  result  should 
have  proved  but  an  enormous  gutter,  or  a  huge  cess-pooL 
The  half  of  our  pleasures  are  no  better.  You  meet  a 
pack  of  ferocious  biirking  curs  galloping  across  a  conn* 
try,  and,  by  and  bye,  comes  another  pack,  of  auxiliary 
bounds,  as  Butler  calls  them,  mounted  and  mad,  bloody 
with  spurring,  fiery  red  vrith  haste,'  supposing  that  they 
are  pursuing  a  miserable  hare  or  a  stinking  long-tailed 
fox.  In  time,  it  is  reported  that  the  prey  is  taken,  pulled 
to  pieces,  and  swallowed ;  and  the  arrival  and  the  death 
of  the  supposed  joy  are  one:  the  imagined  happiness  is 
realized  in  another  supposition,  and  it  is  gone.  It  might 
be  an  improvement  in  this  case  to  suppose  the  dogs  and 
horses  too ;  for  the  one  supposition  would  be  as  valid  as 
the  other. 

But  he  who  is  bogged  to  his  saddle  bows  first,  and 
his  own  neck  afterwards,  in  attempting  to  reach  Loch 
Ericht,  will  not  at  least  suppose  himself  wandering 
through  flowery  meads  of  asphodel.  He  who  wishes  to 
see  this  lake  must  seek  it.  A  walk  indeed  from  Dal- 
whinnie  will  shew  its  northern  extremity :  but,  certainly, 
be  who  sees  that,  will  not  desire  to  see  more.  However, 
it  is  not  all  so  bad :  for  though,  like  Loch  Shin  and  Loch 
Ness,  its.  margin  is  without  variety,  and  that  the  hjlls 
descend  plumb  to  the  water,  so  as  to  give  it  that  ditoh-like 
character  which  these  display,  the  loftiness  of  the  boun* 
daries,  and  the  extreme  steepness  of  the  acclivities  in 
some  places,  confer  a  striking  air  of  wilduess  ou  it. 
Moreover,  these  declivities  are,  in  many  parts,  rOcky,  and 
marked  by  huge  precipices ;  while  the  scattered  and 
perishing  remains  of  the  ancient  birch  forests  on  its 
eastern  margin,  serve  to  add  some  kind  of  ornament  to 
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its  general  air.  of  desolation  and  solitude.  If  the  western 
bank  presents  no  great  attractions,  it  enjoys  imperishabk 
feme  in  its  Tober  na  pfaaisaic  at  least :  an 'AyBiviy  notlesn 
celebrated  than  that  of  Eleusis,  and  bidding  fair  to  be 
somewhat  longer  remembered  by  all  honest  Highlandnien« 
At  the  southern  extremity,  Loch  Ericht  terminates  in 
flat  meadows,  ranishing  by  degrees  in  the  moor  of  Ran- 
noch,  and  in  that  wild  and  hideous  country  which  ex- 
tends to  Glen  Spean  along  the  eastern  side  of  Ben  Nevis. 
This  is  indeed  the  wilderness  of  all  Scotland.  The  wild- 
est wilds  of  Rossshire  and  Sutherland  are  accessible  and 
lively,  compared  to  this.  They  might,  at  least,  contain 
people  tlmngh  they  do  not  5  which  this  tract  never  could 
have  done,  and  never  will  nor  can.  I  know  not  where  else 
we  can  travel  for  two  days  withput  seeing  a  human  trace : 
a  human  trace, — a  trace,  a  recollection,  of  animal  life ; 
and  with  the  dreary  conviction  that  such  a  thing  is  im- 
possible«s  It  is  indeed  an  inconceivable  solitude;  a  dreary  . 
«nd  joyless  land  of  bogs,  a  land  of  desolation  and  grey 
xlarkness,  of  fogs  ever  hanging  on  Auster's  drizzly  beard, 
a  land  of  winter  and  death  and  oblivion.  Let  him  who  is 
unworthy  of  the  Moor  of  Rannoch  be  banished  hither: 
where  he  can  go  next,  I  know  not;  unless  it  be  to  New 
South  Shetland.  Everywhere  else  in  Scotland,  wild  as 
it  may  be,  (and  assuredly  it  is  often  wild  enough,)  if  we 
do  not  see  the  marks  of  a  living  world,  of  something  that 
speaks  of  man  or  beast  or  insect,  we  can  yet  conceive  that 
such  things  might  have  been,  or  that  they  may  be  at  some 
future  time.  If  even  there  is  not  much  expectation  of 
life,  there  is  still  the  hope  left.  But,  here,  to  live,  is  im- 
possible: and  if  there  are  any  trout  in  its  waters,  doubt- 
less they  escape  to  Loch  Ericht,  or  elsewhere,  as  fast  as 
they  can. 
.  Certainly,  if  a  traveller  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  hunt 
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after  scenery,  he  may  spare  himself  the  toil  ofa  jaoroey 
to  Loch  Ericht ;  it  is  to  toil  without  reward.  There  are 
persons,  however,  who  have  thought  it  worth  their  la- 
bour to  come  here,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  see 
one  of  the  hundred  places  where  Prin<^  Chmdes  wasfiOD- 
ceaied  between  the  periods  of  his  defeat  tmd  escape. 
It  is  lucky  that  I  have  m^  with  a  Prince,  to  elevate  the 
dignity  of  my  travels  a  little,  after  all  the  previous  base 
and  beggarly  account  of  shillings  and  sixpences,  fitted 
only  for  **  the  reckoning  of  a  tapster."  But  life  will 
have  its  ups  and  downs ;  and  travelling  too :  and  if  I 
owed  my  Highland  friends  the  best  defence  I  could 
make  for  them,  how  could  I  have  pleaded  their  cause 
without  bringing  all  the  parties  into  court.  Details  are  a 
sad  drawback  on  dignity  s  but  I  have  the  example  of 
Demosthenes  to  back  me ;  and  even  the  veradious  his- 
torian who  relates  the  fall  of  empires  and  the  devouring 
march  of  armies,  is  condemned  to  notice  that  his  armies 
were  without  shoes  and  that  their  shirts  were  in  ragsu 
This  particular  spot  was  certainly  as  well  chosen  for  con- 
cealment as  was  the  wild  country  itself  in  which  it  is 
situated.  The  place,  such  as  the  Highland  shepherd 
pointed  it  out,  though  called  a  cave,  was  merely  the  in- 
terval between  two  huge  masses  of  rock,  that  had  so 
fallen  as  to  meet  somewhat  like  the  roof  of  a  house ;  and 
these  were  but  two  masses  out  of  many  hundreds  that  were 
scattered  for  miles  along  the  face  of  the  mountain*  This 
cavity  would  with  difficulty  have  held  three  people;  but 
it  is  said  that  they  had  erected  a  wicker  hut,  called  the 
cage,  at  the  opening,  so  as  to  have  rendered  it  somewhat 
more  spacious  and  commodious. 

I  have  an  excellent  opportunity  now  of  gaining  snA 
praise  for  my  historical,  topographical,  and  antiquarian 
accuracy,  as  I  much  fear  will  never  come  to  my  share ; 
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for,  in  die  y«y  inn  M  Kinloch  l^ntiocli,  I  read  the 
whole  story  in  John  Home :  a  very  unusual  piece  of  good 
luck.  Let  him  who  would  acquire  thiis  kind  of  fame, 
take  care  to  have  his  bodes  at  his  elbow :  he  who  chooses 
to  leave  that  glory  to  his  predecessors,  and  to  his  suc- 
cessors as  it  may  chance,  must  submit  to  be  call^  names 
as  well  as  he  can.  Let  him  at  least  take  care  of  his  little 
red  book  and  of  his  daily  entries ;  lest,  trusting  to  the 
tablet  of  his  brain,  he  finds  that,  like  the  colour  of  hi^ 
mistress's  cheek,  the  impression  is  faded,  or  that  he  has 
wandered,  like  Christian,  into  bye-path  meadow,  and 
has  lost  his  track  before  he  is  aware  of  his  deviations* 
After  all,  which  is  worst;  a  little  original  blundering,  or 
the  tenth  transmitted  copy  of  a  foolish  tale.  I  doubt,  as 
the  Lord  Chancellor  says.  Let  Johft  Home^  howeveri 
sleep  in  peace  at  present :  or  seek  him,  if  you  please, 
where  he  is  to  be  found  ;  in  his  own  pages  :  or  else,  what 
will  do  quite  as  well,  in  your  own  head.  Sir  Walter. 

My  landlord's  library  at  Kinloch  Rannoch  had  one 
prime  merit,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  Roxburghe  club : 
for  it  was  very  black.  Nothing  is  much  more  amusing  at 
timeSf  than  the  libraries  of  these  Highland  inns :  and  I 
<need  scarcely  say  how  creditable  to  the  pfeople  it  is,  to 
find  thdse  unexpected  books  in  thes^  unexpected  places. 
To  be  sure,  they  are  often  "  neither  new  nor  rare;'*  stiU 
you  "  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there."  I  have  met 
with  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations  in  a  bouse  of  dy  vots 
and  thatch ;  if  that  is  a  phenomenon,  what  will  you  say 
of  Lempriere's  Dictionary,  and  of  Montaigne;  Mon- 
taigne, himself,  in  his  own  egotistical  amusing  na^ 
tive  dress.  On  the  samie  shelves,  I  have  seen  Pope's 
Odyssey,  Virgil,  not  Dr.  Trapp's  I  assure  you,  but  the 
genuine  Mantuan,  in  his  own  cloak,  a  Treatise  of  Men- 
suration, Grotius  de  Veritate,  Quin's  Book-keeping  by 
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doubfe  entry,  Clarke's  Ovid,  Guthrie's  Granunar^  the 
Spectator;  and  far  more,  and  more  strange  mixtures. 
As  to  the  good  books,  such  as  Henrey  and  Boston,  and 
countless  more,  and  countless  worse  and  more  unintel* 
ligible,  always  excepting  John,  the  great  John  Bunyan, 
there  is  always  store  of  them.  What  most  of  these  good 
books,  as  they  are  politely  termed,  are  good  for,  it  would 
be  somewhat  hard  to  say ;  particularly  when  they  deal  in 
**  experiences"  and  other  such  confessional  expos^. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  calls  this  <<  taking  physic  in  public ;" 
and,  truly,  they  are  often  medicinal  enough.  But  we 
are  in  danger  of  losing  sight  of  Prince  Charles  amid 
these  concatenations. 

In  examining  this  unfortunate  personage's  different 
hiding  places,  as  I  have  done,  and  in  tracing  his  migra-!- 
tions,  we  cannot  help  wondering  at  the  necessity  of  such 
frequent  and,  as  happened  more  than  once,  injudicious, 
not  to  say  perilous,  changes.  The  reward  was  unques- 
tionably great;  but  unless  Highlanders  themselves  had 
been  his  blood-hounds,  he  could  scarcely  have  been 
discovered  in  any  one  of  the  places  where  he  took  refuge. 
English  soldiers  might  have  hunted  him  in  vain  till  now. 
Of  the  fidelity  of  his  immediate  attendants,  no  one  seems 
to  have  doubted;  and  that  some  splendid  and  heroic 
examples  of  attachment  were  displayed,  is  well  known. 
Yet  we  can  scarcely  help- thinking  that  he  must  have 
been  betrayed,  or  at  least  followed  and  hunted,  on  some 
occasions,  by  those  who  knew  both  him  and  the  country 
well;  haviug  finally  been  saved,  only  by  the  zeal,  at- 
tachment, and  resources,  of  the  few  true  hearts  who 
never  forgot  him. 

This  virtue  of  fidelity  is  one  for  which,  among  many 
others,  the  Highlanders  have  been  praised,  and  justly.  To 
repeat  the  noted  story  of  Kennedy,  or  others  of  the  same 
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date,  or  of  the  rewards  otfered  for  this  UBiucky  Prioce, 
would  be  to  take  the  trouble  of  writing  what  etery  ofle 
knows.  The  most  extraordinary  instance  of  fidelity,  how-*; 
ever,  on  record,  is  that  which  occurred  in  the  reign  of 
James  V;  when  the  Earl  of  Moray,  who  bad  made  scHue 
prisoners  in  a  battle  with  Macintosh,  in  which  the  chief 
had  escaped,  proposed  terms  of  pardon  to  any  one  who 
would  discover  his  retreat;  which  the  whole  refdsing,even 
at  the  gallows,  an  hundr<ed  and  thirty  were  hanged.  If 
this  tale  has  even  been  exaggerated,  it  will  bear  a  little, 
without  losing  its  value.  Like  Virgil,  however,  I  fancy 
we  must  consider  this  as  a  kind  of  prisca  fides ;  though, 
to  lament  over  its  loss,  would  be  quite  as  silly  as  Virgil 
himself;  who  might  a^  well  have  grieved  that  his  kitten 
had  grown  to  a  cat.  The  truth  is,  that  this  extreme 
fidelity,  like  many  other  extreme  virtues,  belongs  to 
periods  of  imperfect  civilization;  and,  thus  far  only,  was 
it  ever  a  national  character,  or  will  it  ever  be.  It  was  as 
much  the  virtue  of  the  whole  race  as  of  Kennedy;  and  I 
doubt  not  that  hundreds  might  have  been  found  who 
would  have  acted  in  a  similar  manner.  But,  in  the  same 
way,  it  was  the  virtue  of  the  eera  rather  than  of  the 
people.  Not  that  I  mean  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  the 
Highlanders  in  this  respect.  They  possessed  the  virtue 
in  question,  whatever  the  cause  may  have  been;  and  it 
is  far  from  unlikely  that  there  are  many  who  pcMssess.  it 
still.    Virtue  is  a  good  thing,  arise  from  what  it  may. 

I  may  say  the  same  of  their  honesty  with  regard  to 
exposed  property,  which  has  been,  foolishly,  ridiculed; 
and  I  might  do  so,  were  it  necessary,  of  many  other 
thidgs.  But  the  fact  in  general,  is  a  fact  with  regard  to 
the  race  of  man;  not  the  characteristic  of  this  or  of  any 
other  single  people.  Neither  you,  nor  I,  nor  deeper 
moralists  than  either  of  us,  can  explain  why  civilization 
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refises  away  liiese  ex^^nes  of  virtiiet  great  a&d  small ; 
fer  it  happeiiB  io  botb :  as  if  the  perfections  of  a  mdle 
people  were^  like  their  iaults,  asperities  that  necessarily 
wore  off  in  poHsfciDg.  Wbererer  we  find  a  barbarous 
people,  we  find  something  of  a  similar  character :  virtues, 
refinements,  -even  etiquettes,  that  would  shsune  all  the 
civilization,  of  all  Europe.  The  bread  and  salt,  the  oath. 
e(9,n  Arab  to  his  guest,  even  were  it  his  enemy,  is  a 
noted  example.  The  American  Indian  provides  a  house 
(or  the  stranger :  his  name  is  net  asked ;  it  might  be  that 
of  a  hostile  tribe.  It  was  formerly  the  same  in  die  H%h- 
lands :  precisely;  and  has  often  been  told  of  them  as  an 
exdnsive  merit.  The  taboo  <^  the  South  Seas  is  but  one 
of  many  things  which  we  might  in  vain  strive  to  e^^ablish 
among  ourselves.  But,  indeed  bII  the  etiquettes  of  these 
singular  people  are  as  singular  as  they  are  rigidly  ob- 
served.  Such  barbarous  refinements  leave  even  those  of 
the  ages  of  chivalry  far  behind ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  the 
v^ry  same  causes  aided  io  producing  the  same  effects ; 
giving  rise  to  those  specimens  of  superfine  and  romantic 
politeness,  those  ultra  observances,  about  which  we  have 
all  either  written  or  read  romances.  Who  is  it  that  tells 
us,  that,  in  Afrio^  a  mere  mat  placed  at  the  door,  »5  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  the  entrance  of  any  one;  nay,  even  that 
of  the  husband  who  knows  that  the  gallant  is  present 
with  his  wife.  In  other  places  a  pair  of  slippers  is  a 
taboo  fully  as  efficacious.  Commerce  is  carried  on  among 
many  people,  of  nearly  the  same  standing  in  civilization, 
in  a  manner  in  which  the  gentlemen  of  Lombard-street 
would  not  be  long  of  outwitting  each  other.  But  the 
instances  are  endless ;  and  in  fact,  when  an  uncivilized 
race  does  possess  any  of  these  virtues,  small  or  great, 
they  are  always  more  perfect  than  among  their  refined 
neighbours.    Law  and  order,  which  take  from  us  the 
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iSbmtgt  <lf  omr  own  persooal  security  and  defence,  teem  to 
tfike  care  for  our  rirtnes  also.  They  make  madhhies  of 
us:  or,  if  not  machines,  calculators.  In  such  a  case  as 
this,  in  a  people  of  law  and  order  and  commerce,  of  refii- 
li^ion  and  system  and  quid  pro  quo,  fidelity  is  a  com« 
modity  of  no  price;  because,  from  its  very  nature,  it  can 
have  no  reward.  The  application  of  this  principle  to  the 
yirtue  of  hospitality,  is  too  trite :  but  you  will  see  that  it 
also  assists  in  explaining  the  politeness  so  characteristic 
of  the  Highlanders.  This  mode  of  that  virtue,  is,  as  a 
logician  might  say,  inherent :  that  which  follows  refine- 
ment is  adherent ;  and,  unluckily,  when  the  original  sur- 
^e  is  ground  off*,  the  new  yarnish  is  apt  not  to  stick  at 
all.    I  shall  leave  you  to  spin  this  out  into  a  system. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  all  tours,  outlandish  or 
domestic,  insular  or  continental,  to  abuse  inns  and  postil- 
lions, and  all  else,  be  it  what  it  may,  in  which  the  coun- 
try ad  quem  differ  from  the  country  a  quo ;  most  parti- 
cularly, if  that  latter  be  England.  How  else  should  a 
traveller  fill  up  his  pages,  and  make  two  or  three  octa- 
vos; or  sir  quartos;  as  it  may  happen.  If  ybu  doubt, 
consult  Twiss,  or-— but  why  fill  a  page  with  names;  the 
rule  is  establiihed.  And  in  conformity  to  it,  while  the 
very  dinner  at  Kinloch  Rannoch  still  crowds,  in  all  its 
vacuity  of  substances,  on  my  soul,  I  am  g^ing  to  abuse  a 
Highland  dinner :  of  which  I  thus  give  you  due  notice, 
that  you  may  skip  the  next  page  if  you  please.  Different 
philosophers,  you  know,  each  according  to  his  own  trade, 
say  that  the  civilization  of  a  country  is  best  known  by  the 
state  of  its  roads,  or  its  women,  or  its  police,  or  its  postil- 
lions, or  its  theatres,  or  its  literature,  or  its  sign  posts. 
The  French  say  it  is  all  in  the  Cuisine.  I  hope,  by  the 
bye,  that  you  have  not  dined ;  for  it  makes  a  wonder- 
ful difference  whether  these  things  are  discussed  on  an 
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emfty  or  a  full  igitomach.  Hie  iinpratisi  meoim  disquirite  t 
the  authority  is  classical;  and  I  quote  it,  that  I  may 
prove  to  you  that  I  could  read  the  tablet  at  DaIwJiinRie» 
If  the  French  hypothesis  be  the  true  one,  then  are  the 
Higfalands-^what  must  not  be  told :  always  excepting 
Ae  exceptions;  as  in  duty  bound.  The  west  is  worse 
than  the  east ;  that  is  true ;  and  the  middle  worse  than 
the  eiroumference.  Always  the  same  never-ending  dia- 
ler:  no  attempt  at  variation  in  the  nutritive  art.  Boiled 
mutton  and  roasted  mutton,  roasted  mutton  and  boiled 
mutton :  without  even  the  meritorious  variety  of  the  Cu- 
rate's rabbits.  And  then,  a  fowl  whose  progress  you  have 
traced  from  the  midden  to  the  table,  who  was  making 
"  tyrannic  love"  as  Purcell  calls  it,  "  stoutly  strutting'!  to 
bis  wives,  an  hour  before;  crowing  defiance  from  his 
dunghill  of  vantage,  and  now  about  to  crow  in  your  crop. 
If  ;you  see  a  fish,  it  is  one  swimming  in  the  lake  or  the 
river  at  the  door ;  unless  you  chance  to  fall  on  a  shoal 
of  herrings  by  good  luck.  As  to  beef  or  veal,  you  might 
as  well  expect  to  meet  them  in  Hindostan.  A  hog  in- 
deed is  not  an  object  of  worship,  like  a  calf:  but  then  he 
is' tabooed  for  other  reasons,  and  therefore  no  hams  hang 
from  the  black  ceiling,  brighter  to  a. hungry  guest  than 
pearis  would  be  in  anJEthiop's  ear,  nor  does  the  cate- 
nated and  goodly  pudding  dangle  in  lovely  festoons  from 
the  rafters.  If  the  Muse  turns  to  sing  of  vegetables,  what 
does  she  find :  a  potatoe,  A  potatoe,  if  potatoes  are  ripe : 
if  not,  nothing.  Long  you  may  long  for  some  of  the  leeks 
and  onions  which  the  masons  devoured  at  the  pyramids : 
but  why  talk  of  such  superfluities  as  these,  when  you 
might  as  well  seek  for  a  banana,  as  for  carrot,  turuip,  pea, 
bean,  celery,  thyme,  parsley,— and  small  herbs,  as  Mrs. 
Glasse  says.  Kale ;— is  not  kale  Scottish,  par  excellence ; 
yet  who  ever  saw  kale,  cabbage,  or  brocoli,  or  any  one  of 
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the' whole  tribe  of  sauer  kraut.  You  may  look  too  till 
you  are  weary,  for  pudding  and  pye  and  all  their  hosts-: 
you  will  not  here  be  troubled  to  determine  the  physical^ 
and  metaphysical  difference  between  a  pudding  and  m 
pye.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  half  a  century  ago,  that  the  High- 
landers had  eggs  and  milk,  but  had  not  learned  to  com- 
pound them  into  a  custard :  perhaps  it  is  from  their  anger 
at  him,  that  they  have  hot  learnt  it  yet.  Moreover,  b» 
misfortunes  never  come  *^  by  single  files,  but  in  batta- 
lions," where  the  meat  is  bad,  the  cookery  is  bad,  the 
fire  is  bad,  the  bell  is  broke,  the  salt  is  black,  and.  the 
mutton  is  cold  before  the  potatoes  are  warm.  What  would 
Catius  say  to  all  this.  You  probably  will  say — enough. 
But  you  must  bear  a  little  more;  for  I  have  Horace  him- 
self for  authority,  as  well  as  Le  Sage.  I  shall  not,  hown 
ever,  treat  you.  with  as  many  dinners  as  Gil  Bias,  or  even 
Homer,  has  done :  content  with  telling  you  how  yoii  may 
cline;  as  I  fear  that,  in  spite  of  these  examples,  you  would 
find  morie  than  one  of  these  dinners  rather  indigestible. 

For  indeed  the  gastronomy  of  this  country  is  not 
^commendable :  nor  aught  that  is  connected  with  it.  A 
dumb  waiter  is  but  a  substitute,  at  best;  but  what  is  that 
to  a  deaf  one.  At  Callander,  you  may  ring  the  bell  forty 
times  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  else  for  a  quarter  of  aa 
hour  at  one  time :  it  is  pretty  much  the  same.  At  Lusg, 
you  wait  four  hours  for  your  dinner,  the  cloth  being  laid; 
and  if  ther^  be  any  bread,  you  have  devoured  it  all  be- 
fore the  dinner  arrives.  When  it  does,  it  consists  of  her- 
rings which  might  have  been  cooked  in  ten  minutes,  and 
of  mutton  which  wasi  cooked  yesterday.  Unless  indeed 
the  time  has  been  more  justifiably  expendediin  killing 
the  sheep.  At  Broadford  there  is  a  picturesque  dish  of 
milk  set  on  the  table  at  four  o'clock,  with  salt,  mustard^ 
•9nd  knives  and  forks*  The  problem  is  how  to  eat  milk 
with  a  knife  and  fork;  but,  at  five,  a  shoulder  of  muttofli 
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eaters  to  tipdlogize  for  them.  In  half  an  hoiir  nkyr^^  yon 
hmre  a  plate  ftill  of  potatdes  and  the  cheese ;  and  when 
yoii  hate  eaten  the  cheese  aiid:  said  grlice^  you  receive  a 
dish  of  fish*  At  this  very  Kinloch  Rannoeh,  you  are  pro^ 
mfsed  kale,  good  mutton  k^Ie:  you  mistake  kale  for 
cabbage,  foolishly  enough ;  and  find  a  spedes  of  balrley 
wi^er^  spangled  with4he  glittering  drops  elicited  firora  a 
few  mutton  bones,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  discover  whe- 
ther the  meat  or  the  bone  is  hardest^ 

Supposing  abo  that  you  travel  in  the  muUontimeof 
the  year  t^-'for  if  you  do  not-^ :  the  mutton  is  jrfaced  on 
tbe  table.  Do  you  prefer  it  roasted  or  boiled,  (hily  wish, 
and  the  thing  is  before  you.  If  roasted,  it  has  been  so 
begravied  with  hoi  water  that  it  is  boiled  t  if  boiled,  it 
has  been  kept  so  long  at  the  fire,  to  wait  for  the  salt,  or 
the  nhistard,'  or  Peggy,  thbt  it  is  roasted.  Then,  what 
wiA  dry  potatoes^  dry  oatcakes,  and  the  water  of  the  Tay 
andtheTumel  and  of  all  thie  rivers  of  the  Highlands,  of 
which  you  cannot  procure  one  drop,  you  are  shortly  in 
die  condition  of  Pantag^uel  when  he  had  breakfasted  on 
Euphorbium.  Whatever  you  do,  beware-  of  that  thing 
called  a  mutton  chop.  Boiled  fowls  you  may  know  by 
the  impossibility  of  ^tiog  them,  any  more  than  as  you 
ought  eat  oakham ;  and  roasted  ones,  by  the  blackness 
of "thteir skinsw  £g^,  there  are  none,  in  mutton  time; 
because  then  the  hefis  are  coqfined,  as  the  phrase  is  here : 
and  Jthe  effect  of  confinement  on  hens  is  just  the  reverse 
of  what  it  is  upon  our  own  females.  If  the  salt  is  black, 
however,  the  table  cloth  is  white.  Thus  censure  delights 
in  many  words,  and  praise  in  few.  Eat  your  dinner, 
prepare  for  it  with  Spartan  sauce,  drink  your  whisky, 
and  above  all  keep  your  good  humour;  for  after  all,  what 
is  a  dinner  when  it  is  eaten;  Would  that  life  had  nothing 
worae  than  the  worst  Highland  dinner  you  and  I  shall 
ever  be  condemned  to.  eat. 
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If  Ben  Nevis  were  to  tamble  down,  or  Loch  LomOBtd 
to  be  evaporated  to-morrow,  the  printers'  demons  who 
constract  the  tour  books,  would  still,  like  Eustao^  go  on 
describing  their  height,  and  length,  and  depth,  and 
breadth,  and  beanties.  You  and  I  take  another  coutBe^ 
in  seeking  ibr  something  new ;  and  if  we  do  no  more^  we 
shall  at  least  famish  them  with  some  fresh  plunder.  But 
I  must  premise  that  you  cannot  travel  from  Blair  to  Brae^ 
loar  in  a  gig :  indeed  you  must  often  reverse  the  plan  of 
Master  Robert  Hewitt,  and  use  two  legs  when  four  are 
weary,  or  puzzled.  Lovers  of  ease  must  enter  by  the  Spital 
of  Glenshee,  or  else  from  the  eastward. 

Glen  Tilt  itself  belongs  to  the  scenery  of  Blair ;  of 
which  indeed  it  forms  an  important  part.  The  Tilt,  flow* 
ing  from  a  small  lake  in  the  hills,  holds  its  way  through 
a  valley  so  narrow  as  seldom  to  give  room  for  more  than 
the  river;  while,  in  many  places,  its  channel  is  only  a 
ravine,  made  by  its  own  corroding  action,  through  the 
solid  rocks.  This  valley,  throughout  its  whole  course,  is 
of  a  character  purely  its  own;  distinguished  from  every 
other  Highland  glen,  no  less  by  its  extreme  depth,  nar^- 
rowness,  and  prolongation,  than  by  the  wildness  of  itift 
upper  extremity  and  the  highly  ornamented  beauty  of 
that  part  which  approaches  to  Blair.  A  very  magnifi- 
cent landscape  occurs  immediately  on  entermg  the  glen, 
where  the  river  is  just  seen,  rushing  deep  through  its 
dark  chasm  overshadowed  by  4he  graceful  birches,  whose 
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silFery  trunks,  springing  from  the  rocks,  hang  their  light 
and  transparent  foliage  above  the  water.  There  is  no 
place,  not  even  the  Tumel,  where  the  character  of  the 
birch  i^  more  perfect  and  more  beautiful  than  at  Blair; 
tall,  gracefiil,  and  full  in  foliage,  generally  erect,  but 
often  drooping  in  elegant  forms,  while,  in  the  forest,  it 
has  all  the  beauty  that  arises  from  roundness  and  fulness 
of  ontlme.  The  landscape  never  wants  wood  where  there 
is  birch ;.  and  there  is  none  that  would  suit  so  well  the 
style  and  colouring  of  the  scenery.  Tn  this  spot,  the 
hills  on  each  side  rise  to  a  great  height;  green,  or  culti- 
vated, Gt  densely  wooded,  or  covered  with  wild  groups 
and  single  trees  of  oak  and  ash  as  well  as  of  birch ;  while, 
on  one  side,  high  above,  larch  and  fir  continue  the  forest 
to  the  sky,  and,  on  the  other,  the  mountain  outline  k 
formed  by  the  lofty  and  finely  flowing  lines  of  Ben-y- 
gloe,  contrasting,  by  th^r  nakedness,  the  splendid 
iricbness  of  the  valley  and  the  variety  of  the  lower  de- 
clivities. 

The  farm  offices  here  form  a  highly  ornamental  and 
appropriate  object;  similar  in  desigu  to  those  ait  Dun- 
keld,  and  to  those  which  occur,  very  unexpectedly,  in 
the  remote  island  of  Kasay.  It  would  be  unjust  not  to 
point  out  the  merits  of  their  architect,  Stewart,  when 
others  have  been  here  shown  up  for  punishment.  Here, 
there  is  elegance  without  expense,  and  ornament  without 
ornaments.  All  the  beauty  lies  in  the  proportions ;  in  the 
purity  of  the  taste;  and,  on  the  same  uncostly  terms, 
may  all  the  beauty  required  of  rural  architecture  be 
everywhere  obtained.  '^  Something  there  is,  more  need- 
ful than  expense;'/  and  indeed  I  know  not  where  the 
principles  of  that  art  which  has  here  so  often  come  under 
review,  are  better  laid  down  than  in  Pope's  epistle  to 
Lord  Burlington.     The  artist  has  the  command  and 
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choice  of  form  and  colour;  and,  on  the  good  and  the  bad 
in  these,  every  thing  depends.  Such  buildings  are  neces- 
sary, and  it  is  a  grievous  error  that  does  not  render  what 
is  necessary,  ornamental.  It  is  a  still  greater  act  of  folly 
to  conceal  them.  They  belong  to  the  character  of  British 
landscape:  audit  is  not  by  Greek  temples  and  Follies  that 
we  are  to  embellish  our  rural  scenery,  but  by  the  struc- 
tures which  appertain  to  its  nature  and  essence.  We  are, 
especially,  a  rural  people ;  and  it  is  to  our  houses,  our 
lodges,  our  farms,  our  stables,  and  even  our  dog  ken- 
nels, that  we  should  look  for  our  ornamefitSil  architec- 
ture, since  the  numbera  of  our  churches  and  our  bridges 
must  be  limited.  If  proprietors  knew,^  and  artists  would 
reflect,  how  much  could  be  done  for  this  end,  without 
unnecessary  expense,  how  Kttle  depends  on  mere  ex- 
penditure, our  landscape  would  assume  a  far  different 
character  from  what  it  does  at  present,  and  we  should 
everywhere  trace,  not  only  the  occupations  of  our  coun- 
try, but  its  taste;  instead  of  being  pained,^  sometimes  by 
deformity  and  sometimes  by  desertion. 

For  some  miles  along  the  course  of.  the  Tilt,  the 
scenery  continues  equally  rich  and  still  more  various ;  the 
road  passing  through  dense  groves,  or  skirting  the  margin 
of  this  picturesque  and  wild  stream,  or  opening  into  green 
meadows  where  the  woods  are  sometimes  seen  towering 
in  a  continuous  sheet  to  the  sky,  and,  at  others,  scattered 
over  the  sides  of  the  hills  in  a  thousand  intricate  forms. 
Innumerable  torrents  and  cascades  fall  along  their  de- 
clivities, adding,  with  the  numerous  bridges  which  cross 
them,  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenes ;  as  do  the  roads, 
which,  winding  about  the  hills  in  various,  directions,  dis- 
play those  traces  of  human  life,  the  want  of  which  is  so 
often  felt  in  Highland  scenery.  Thus  there  are  formed 
numerous  landscapes,  all  distinguished  by  peculiarity  of 
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character,  as  they  are  by  tfieir  i?rild  beauty.  But  these 
•  characters  are  even  better  seen  from  the  twa  roads  which 
are  conducted  above  the  glen  at  a  higii  level.  Each  •f 
these  displays  many  striking  landscapes  of  this  valley,  as 
they  do  also  of  the  valley  of  Blair;  often  including,  in 
the  distance,  the  long  and  varied  ridge  of  Ferrogon  and 
^Schihaltien,  and  the  more  remote  Highland  mountains  of 
Loch  Ericht.  On  titese  several  scenes  I  cannot  pretend 
to  dw^ll ;  as  Glen  Tilt  might,  in  itsdf,  afford  amus^nent 
for  nsany  days. 

Though  the  height  of  Cairn  Gower,  the  highest  sum- 
mit of  Ben^y-gloe,  is  estimated  at  3700  feet,  it  nowhere, 
at  hand,  appears  so  high,  from  the  g^eat  height  of  the 
land  in  which  it  is  entangled.  It  is  only  when  viewed 
from  the  distant  eminences,  firom  Schihallien  or  Ben 
Lawers,  that  it  is  seen  towering  above  all  the  rest.  The 
ascent  is  easy,  particularly  from  the  south ;  but  the  view 
IS  quite  uninteresting;  presenting  but  one  continued  sea 
of  mountains,  among  which,  nearly  all  are  so  equdly 
marked,  that  the  particular  characters  of  any  one  pass 
unnoticed.  From  this  remark,  however,  must  be  ex- 
empted the  mountains  that  lie  about  the  sources  of  the 
Dee ;  their  bold  and  broken  precipices  of  granite  being 
stroDgly  distinguished,  no  less  by  their  wild  forms  and 
savage  aspect,  than  by  the  snow  which  never  melts  in 
their  deep  recesses. 

On  this  mountain  is  found,  in  abundance,  one  of  our 
rarest  and  most  elegant  of  alpine  plants,  the  Azalea  pro- 
cumbens,  as  it  also  is  on  the  range  of  hills  opposite.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Blair  is,  indeed,  a  tempting  field  for 
the  botanist.  Near  the  dense  and  trailing  cushions  of 
this  delicate  shrub,  and  even  among  its  bright  crimson 
flowers,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  rare  Rubus  arctica 
with  its  elegant  berry,  and  the  still  rarer  Comus  su^ca. 
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Tbe  Riibitf  Ghameemorusy  and  the  more  ordinary  alpine 
plants,  are  found  in  profusion ;  and,  in  one  place,  there 
18  a  miniature  forest  of  the  Betula  nana ;  a  plant  almost 
limited  to  this  spot.    The  rare  Lichen  nivalis  occurs  all 
over  Ben-y-gloe,  as  it  does  on   Cairn  Grorm ;   and,  on 
Ben  Derig,    the   Lichen  islandicus  almost  covers  the 
ground  in  some  places;  while  the  more  ordinary  alpine, 
shrubby  and  imbricated  plants  of  this  tribe,  abound  every- 
where upon  the  higher  hills.    On  the  calcareous  skirts  of 
Glen  Tilt,  the  Dryas,  with  the  Satyrium  viride  and  hir- 
cinum  and  some  other  rare  Orchideee  are  seen  every- 
^where;  and  here,  even  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  at  a 
lower  elevation  than  I  have  ever  elsewhere  seen  it,  the 
XQck^  are  covered  with  the  long  trailing  stems  and  bril- 
liant crimson  flowers  of  the  Saxifraga  oppositifolia.    Here 
also,  as  in  Shetland,  the  cushioned  Silene  acaulis  grows 
at  a  low  level ;  while  there  are  few  of  the  alpine  Saxi- 
frages which  are  not  found  somewhere :    the  golden 
powers  of  the  Autumnalis  decorating  every  rill  and  cas- 
.eade,  a  treasure  in  itself  when  all  the  plants  of  the  sum- 
mer have  vanished.     In  the  wet  grounds  above,    the 
Antbericum  calyculatum  occurs  in  profusion,  as  does  the 
TroUius,  a  plant  far  from  common  in  Scotland.    About 
.Blair,  the  delicate  stan*y  flower  pf  the  Trientalis  is  the 
daisy  of  the  heaths  and  woods ;  as  the  two  commoner 
Pyrolee  emulate  the  lily  of  the  valley  in  profusion,  as 
they  do  in  odour.     Jn  the  fir  woods  also,  the  very  rare 
.Pyrola  secunda  abounds ;  and,  near  the  Fender,  I  found 
the  most  rare  of  pur  plants,  the  Convallaria  verticillata, 
only  known  as  yet  in  one  other  place,  near  Dunkeld.    Of 
the  Fungi,  the  parks  and  woods  of  Blair  are  a  perfect 
inagazine ;  containing  almost  every  Agaricus  that  exists, 
together  with  a  great  number  of  species  in  all  the  other 
.genera. 
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From  Ben  y  gloe  towards  the  Braar  and  tbe  Geonly, 
lies  tbe  extensive  forest  of  Atholl,  a  portion  of  this  dis- 
trict, the  Adtheodle  and  Gouerin  of  some  ancient  geogra?- 
phers,  the  Athochlach  of  the  Colbertine  manuscript.     It 
is  a  wild  mountain  range ;  a  forest,  only  in  the  sense  of 
the  chace;  containing  about  an  hundred  thousand  Eng- 
lish acres,  and  allotted  to  deer.    Till  lately,  it  contained 
the  chief,  indeed  almost  the  sole  remains  of  these  ani- 
mals, now  extending  oter  the  contiguous  estates  of  the 
Duke  of  Gordon,  Lord  Fife,  and  Invercauld ;  and  it  is 
estimated  to  possess  about  six  thousand.    Here  is  a  sur- 
viving specimen  of  the  taste  and  occupation,  I  may  almost 
say  of  the  population,  of  ancient  Scotland ;  producing 
amusement  instead  of  profit,  and  occupying  the  room  of 
nearly  20,000  sheep.   But  that  concerns  not  us  who  fatten 
on  the  well-fed  haunch,  and  who  rouse  the  noble  stag 
from  his  wild  lair  in  the  mountain.    Taylor,  the  waterman 
and  pedestrian,  has  told  the  world  his  adventures ;  and 
Pennant,  among  many  more,  has  transcribed  Pitscottie's 
account  of  the  Earl  of  Atholl's  magnificent  hunting  party* 
Such  huntings  cannot  now  befall;  but  the  deer  do  not 
rest  in  peace,  nor  does  the  hospitable  board  of  the  modern 
Duke  ever  cease  to  smoke,  beneath  venison  as  abundant 
and  wine  as  profuse,  as  ever  the  ancient  Earl  placed  upon 
it.     Four  lodges,  situated  in  different  parts  of  this  forest, 
aflTord  convenient  stations  for  the  hunters,  and  not  a  day 
throughout  the  whole  season  passes  in  repose.     It ,  is  a 
noble  «ight  to  watch  the  army  as  it  advances  over  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  with  all  its  forest  of  horns,  like  a  winter 
wood,  on  the  sky,  to  see  it  smoke  along  the  face  of  the  de- 
clivity, with  its  long  train  of  vapour,  ascending,  as  from 
a  furnace,  to  mix  with  the  mists  of  the  mountain.     It  is  a 
noble  sight  too,  to  uncouple  the  rough  deer  hounds,  to 
bring  the  lofty  animal  to  bay,  to  see  him  with  his  back  to 
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the  precipice,  or  perched  od  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  the 
fpamiug  torrent,  looking  disdainfully  at  the  dogs,  who, 
afraid  to  advance  on  him,  make  the  hills  and  valleys  ring 
with  the  echoes  of  their  long  and  deep  baying.  Nor  is 
the  last  scene  of  all  to  be  disdained  ;  when,  after  the  mist 
and  the  moor,  the  hot  sun,  the  wild  shower,  and  the  keen 
blast  of  the  hills,  the  white  towers  of  Blair  are  seen  gleam* 
ing  in  the  last  rays  of  the  twilight,  and  when,  amidst 
splendour  and  plenty,  surrounded  by  elegance  and  beauty, 
the  triumphant  haunch  is  placed  on  the  welcome  table. 

Thus  much  of  the  philosophy  of  Glen  Tilt  can  be  ap- 
preciated by  all  the. world.  What  remains,  belongs  to 
those  who  seek  their  pleasures  in  other  quarries  than  the 
quarry  of  a  wounded  deer.  The  geology  of  Glen  Tilt  is 
far  too  abstruse  for  you  and  me ;  partners  as  we  are  in 
the  present  adventure ;  you  to  read,  and  I  to  write ;  your 
duty  to  read  all  that  I  do  write,  and  mine  to  take  care 
that  I  write  nothing  which  you  may  be  tempted,  most 
ungratefully,  to.  skip.  He  who  would  not  be  skipped, 
must  take  care  that  he  writes  nothing  skippable.  But 
beautiful  marbles  and  beautiful  specimens  are  everyone's 
business ;  and  in  these  Glen  Tilt  abounds.  The  quarries 
that  have  been  opened,  render  them  visible  to  all.  Is  it 
not  odd  that  in  this  country  of  ours,  the  land  of  philoso- 
phers and  ologists  of  all  kinds,  the  land  of  Huttonian 
theories,  and  of  disputes  as  fierce  as  ever  were  the  homoi- 
ousian  and  the  homoousian  squabbles.  Glen  Tilt  should 
have  been  made  of  marble,  that  it  should  have  had  bridges 
of  marble,  and  that  its  marbles  should  have  remained  un- 
known, though  the  scenes  of  geological  examinations  and 
dissertations  without  end,  till  I,  even  I,  thought  fit  to  fire 
at  an  enormous  stag  three  yards  off  and  missed  him. 
Such,  says  the  philosopher  whose  optical  range  is  limited 
•to  his  nose,  is  the  history  of  all  discovery  :  we  look  for  a 
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mouse  and  we  find  a  mountain.  But  such,  says  the 
seaman,  a  truer  philosopher,  is  the  consequence  of  keep- 
ing* a  bright  eye  to  windward.  Yet  thus  I  missed  the  deer. 
While  the  green  marble  of  Glen  Tilt  is  exceeded  by  feW 
foreign  kinds  in  beauty,  its  minerals  are  also  numerous  and 
beautiful ;  including,  among  many  more,  huge  rocks  of 
that  rare  substance  Salite,  and  the  largest,  the  most  splen- 
did, and  the  most  numerous  varieties  of  that  most  brilliant 
of  minerals,  Tremolite,  which  the  world  has  ever  produced. 
If  Glen  Tilt  displays,  in  its  mountain  torrents,  the 
power  of  water  in  cutting  through  solid  rocks,  these  also 
preserve  some  histories  of  past  days,  which,  but  for  that 
aid,  might  have  slept  in  peace.  Did  I  wish  to  preserve 
my  name  for  posterity,  I  would  as  lieve  lose  my  puddings 
at  Alt  na  marag,  as  be  the  incendiary  of  Ephesus.  <*  That 
is  the  pudding  burn,"  §aid  Mac  Intyre  the  forester.  I 
thought  of  plum  puddingy  or  black  puddingps ;  I  ought 
to  have  been  thinking  perhaps  of  plum  pudding  stone; 
but  each  way  I  should  have  been  wrong.  Cumin,  {they 
wer6  all  alike,)  thinking  it  proper  to  envy  Mac  Intosh  of 
Tirinie,  attacked  him  in  his  castle  of  Tomafuir,  murdered 
the  family,  and  took  possession  of  his  estates.  This  is 
what  the  admirers  of  the  Highland  Libitiua  call  honour- 
able warfare.  Biit  one  child  was  saved  by  a  tenant  called 
the  Bigstone  Carle,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  Camp- 
bell of  Achnabreck  in  Argyllshire.  It  is  pleasing  to  find 
some  good  among  all  this  bad.  When  Owen  had  grown 
up,  he  proved  to  be  an  expert  bowman,  and  proceeded  to 
Blair  to  revenge  his  father's  death.  Cumin  was  routed 
and  chased  up  Glen  Tilt ;  where,  in  the  pursuit^  one  of 
his  followers,  blowing  his  nose,  (thus  minute  and  Homeric 
are  the  particulars,)  it  was  shot  off  and  fell  into  a  stream, 
now  called  Alt  an  sroin,  the  brook  of  the  nose.  '<Tbe 
puddings  of  another,'*  said  Mac  Intyre,  were  «  let  out"  at 
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Alt  na  marag.  As  to  the  Camin  biiii9elf,bis  hand  waft  nailed 
to  bis  head  by  an  arrow,  as  he  was  wiping  the  sweat  frpin 
his  brow,  and  bis  cairn  is  still  shewn  at  Locb  Lochs. 

At  Forest  Lodge,  Glen  Tilt  becomes  a  bare  valley, 
bounded  on  both  sides  by  steep  and  lofty  hills;  and  thuft 
it,  continues  for  many  miles,  seeming  almost  to  lengthen, 
as  we  go.  From  the  upper  part  of  this  portion,  it  pre- 
sents an  extraordinary  spectacle,  prolonged  almost  bcr 
yond  reach  of  the  eye,  an  uniform,  deep,  straight 
section  of  the  country ;  a  ditch  to  guard  and  separate  f^ 
world.  Some  parts  of 'the  road  here  are  sufficiently 
fearful  to  aa  unpractised  traveller ;  being  a  mere  sheep 
track  along  the  side  of  the  hill,  high  above  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  and  the  declivity  being  so  steep  as  to  appear 
like  a  precipice  to  the  inexperienced.  The  ford  of  Taiff, 
who  is^quite  as  furious  and  uncontroulable  at  times  as 
his  horned  namesake,  will  serve  the  purpose  of  drbwning 
a  man,  as  effectually  as  any  ford  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life.  This  seems  tio  have  been  a  favourite  name  for 
rivers ;  or  a  comparison  at  least :  *^  sic  tauriformis  vol  vitu|r 
Altfidus.'^  He  who  escapes  the  bogs  that  lie  betweeii  the 
Tarff  and  the  Dee,  will  do  better  tbian  he  who  escapes 
the  Tarff  alone  i  and  he  who  crosses  all  the  fords  of  the 
Dee  in  safety,  will  do  best  of  all.  Why  there  should  be 
so  many  fords  on  one  river,  I  did  not  at  first  discover :  a 
wiser  man  will  take  care  that  he  does  not  cross  one  of 
these  convolutions,  till  he  is  quite  sure  that  he  will  not 
be  compelled  to  cross  the  second,  and  as  many  more  as 
shall  happen;  and  he  will,  also  k^p  an  account  of  the 
odd  and  even  numbers,  lest,  like  me,  he  finds  himself, 
after  crossing  four  of  them  at  the  risk  of  his  carcase^  on 
the  same  side  of  the  river  that  he  commenced  ffom. 

With  all  my  efforts,  and  all  my  Pagan  love  of  high 
places,  I  cannot  trace  the  springs  of  the  Dee  for  you : 
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I  never  could  reach  the  summits  of  tbcisie  mountsuns;    I 
have  been  about  and  about  them,  many  times  5  but  in 
vain*    Ihad  calculated  that  dl  Highland  impediments 
were  to  consist  in  rain,  and  I  never  expected  to  find  the 
very  grass  of  the  mountains  converted  into  dust.    Far 
and  wide  had  I  travelled  before  this,  in  search  of  High- 
land  dust,  and  often  as  I   had  been  in  Mar,  I  would 
willingly  hav«  given  gold  dust,  if  I  had  had  any  to  give, 
for  the  dust  Montaigne  complained  of,  or  for  the  clouds 
which  attended  Lot  and  Belisent,  "  for  the  poudre  of 
whose  charging,  no  might  man  see  sonne  shining."    One 
entire  July  month  did  I  wait  to  see  the  dust  of  Mar.    But 
he  that  travels  in  the  Highlands  must  learn  to  "  make 
dontewt  with  his  fottunes  fit."    At  length,  however,  the 
shower  ceased,  or  seemed  to  cease.    I  met  a  shepherd. 
"  Will  it  rain  to-day."    «  Na,  Sir,  it*s  a  fine  day,— but  it 
rains  here  every  day."    Theti  yoU  have  no  dust  m  this 
country.^'— ** Dust!"  said  the    shepherd:    enough,   I 
thought, nnd  rode  on.    I  arrived  at  Braemar,    I  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Maid,  by  Peggy :  the  ground  was  stream- 
ing water  through  all  its  channels.    «*Pray  did  it  rain 
here  ]^esterday," — ^<«  Oh  no.  Sir,  it  has  not  rained  here 
these  many  days," — "  Why,  then,  are  the  roads  so  wet." 
— *«^0h.  Sir,  it  i-ained  last  night." — ^Admirable  distinction. 
Biit  at  last  Aquarius '  was  departed  and  gone,  to  Fort 
William,  or  elsewhere;  the  sky  was  burning  and  blue, 
the  grass  itself  was  dust,  the  rivers  had  left  their  beds, 
m  remained  at  peace  in  their  mountain  springs,  and  the 
waterfalls  had  ceased  to  roar.    It  is  a  trifle  in  the  land- 
scape that  the  waters  under  the  firmament  are  all  burnt 
up,  that  the  long  grass  of  the  lake  is  bleaching  on  its 
hot  shores,  and  the  cascades  mourning  their  fountains 
dry. '  Let  the  rivers  and  lakes  cream  and  mantle,  and 
•the  torrents  run  with  stones.   Let  the  Misses  of  Grosvenor 
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Square  or  Cranboiirn  Alley  lament  the  emptiness  of  tbe 
waterfalls,  so  that  we  are  smothered  in  the  dusty  whirl* 
wind,  and  that  the  dogs  are  lolling  out' their  tongues  and 
running  mad  for  want  of  water.    Thus  would  I  see  the 
Highlands ;  and  thus,  at  length,  I  saw  Mar,  even  Mar. 
It  was  in  1819.    But  it  was  as  impossible  to  ascend  the 
hills  as  if  they  had  been  made  of  ice.    Thus  I  was  pre- 
vented ascending  Ben  Avon  wid  Lochan  na  gar  by  the 
sun,  as  I  had  often  before  been  prevented  by  mist  and 
rain.    But  the  infant  Dee  is  a  bare  and  wild   torrent 
without  interest.    It  is  not  till  near  Mar  lodge,  at  the 
rapids  commonly  called  the  Linn  of  Dee,  that  it  begins 
*to  assume  any  beauty;  but  hence,  as  far  at  least  as  Ban- 
chory, it  amply  compensates  for  all  former  wants ;  being 
rivalled  by  few  of  our  rivers,  while  it  resembles  none. 
While  the  structure  of  the  landscape  is  marked  by  its 
magnificence  of  design,  it  is  no  less  distinguished  by 
its  peculiarity.    It  is  like  nothing  else.     Neither  the 
Tay  nor  the  Spey,  in  any  of  their  numerous  branches, 
offer  the  least  resemblance  to  it.    Though  the  glen  is 
narrow  and  the  mountains  lofty,  they  are  totally  unlike 
those  which  bound  the  Tumel  or  the  Lyon ;  and  though 
the  peculiarities  of  its  character  depend  chiefly  on  the 
fir  and  the  birch  which  form  its  woods,  these  do  not 
here  produce  the  same  system  of  landscape  as  they  do 
about  Rothiemurchus  and  Kinrara.    Yet  the  Dee  is  un- 
known, except  to  the  citizens  of  Aberdeen,  who  come 
here  to  wash  off  the  rust  of  the  counter  and  the  smoke 
of  the  shop,  and  who  probably  hold  it  in  much  the  same 
estimation  as  the  cockneys  do  a  trip  to  Margate  or  an 
expedition  to  Richmond. 

Before  reaching  Castletown  from  the  west,  the  gene- 
ral valley  presents  many  splendid  landscapes,  of  what 
may  be  called  vale  scenery.     Whatever  of  richness  the 
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•tratfas  formerly  described  may  sbow,  no  one  (^  diem  dis«- 
plays  any  where  that  wildly  alpine  bound^y^  at  once  dis* 
tant  aiid  lofty,  which  characterizes  the  vale  scenery  of  the 
Dee*  The  Hver  also,  winding  through  green  meadows,  is 
everywhere  skirted  by  trees  of  various  kinds,  which,  whe« 
ther  solitary  or  in  groups,  cover  the  plain.  As  they  rise  up 
the  steep  acclivities  of  the  hills,  the  oak  and  the  ash  give 
way  to  birch  and  to  fir,  which  continue  upwards  to  die 
very  limits  of  vegetation,  in  all  the  wildness  of  nature;  suc- 
ceeded by  precipices  and  rocks,  where' a  few  solitary  strag-* 
glers  are  still  seen,adding  ornament  to  their  grey  faces  and 
deep  hoHows,  and  lightening  the  outline  on  the  sky. 

Castletown  is  a  wild,  straggling  village,  scattered 
amid  reeks  and  rapid  streams,  and  among  a  confusion 
of  all  kinds,  that  seems  as  if  it  had  been  produced  by  the 
subversion  and  wreck  of  a  former  landscape.  Those  whp 
enter  it  in  the  night,  for  the  first  time,  will  woadec 
where  they  are,  and  what  is  to  happen  next.  After  a 
Iwuse,  you  meet  a  plain,  or  a  hillock,  or  a  rock,  or  a 
thundering  river;  and  then  there  is  a  house  again,  or  a 
BUlf,  or  a  bridge,  or  a  sawpit.  You  follow  some  jack-a- 
lantern  of  a  light,  and  when  you  think  it  is  close  at  hand, 
you  find  yourself  separated  by  a  ravine :  all  around  you 
are  lights,  you  cannot  conjecture  where,  with  the  roar- 
ing of  water,  and  the  noises  of  saw-mills  and  fulling 
mills,  and  when  the  village  seems  to  be  at  an  end  duree 
or  four  times,  it  begins  again.  I  thought  of  Sancho  and 
bis  mills  more  than  once,  and,  when  the  day  broke,  was 
not  much  less  surprised  than  I  had  been  in  the  nights 

If  I  have  told  you  how  you  may  dine  at  Kinloch 
Rannoch  and  elsewhere,  I  am  bound  in  honour  also  to  tell 
you,  that  you  may  dine  at  Castletown,  of  a  dinner  that 
Apicius  himself  might  have  eaten,  if  he  had  ridden  through 
Glen  Tilt  hither,  and  forded  all  the  crooks  of  Dee.    1 9m 
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of  a  very  diflEerent  opinion,  as  you  hare  long  seen,  from 
the  old  poet  who  says,  **  All  wyes  men  will  hald  me 
excHsit,  For  never  in  land  quhair  Eriche  was  usit.  To 
dwell  bad  I  dely te/*    There  is  abundance  of  "  delyte"  in 
the  Highlands ;  even  in  their  dinners,  for  those  who  do  not 
carry  about  them  that  which  renders  all  appliances  vaim 
The  amiable  Pegg^  who  performs  all  the  functions  <^this 
place,  was  officious  with  her  custards  and  her  preserves, 
and  was  mortified  that  I  would  not  eat  of  them.    Thus  it 
is ;  when  we  were  young  and  delighted  in  custard,  we 
were  not  allowed  to  eat  it,  and  now  that  we  are  growtt 
old,  and  custard  delights  no  longer,  we  may  eat  till  we 
burst    Thus,  in  other  things  than  custard,  by  one  false 
system  or  other,  the  age  of  delight  is  made  an  age  of 
mortification,  and  when  the  period  of  inevitable  mortifi^ 
cation  is  at  length  arrived,  we  are  pestered  with  happi^ 
ness  which;  we  can  no  longer  enjoy.    There  is  no  want  of 
plausible  pretences  to  restrain  the  enjoyments  in  which 
the  happiness  of  childhood  exclusively  consists,  by  con- 
finement, privation,  study,  punishment ;  what  not.    But 
we  are  to  be  tormented  in  early  youth,  that  we  may 
better  bear  the  disappointments  which  are  to  be  our  lot 
hereafter.  They  will  arrive  soouenou^^h :  and  is  the  well- 
flogged  breech  less  sensible  to  a  kick  than  that  which  is 
unprosodied,  unannealed.    Will  not  the  head  that  ached 
at  fourteen,  ache  at  forty  also.  And  will  the  tooth  indeed 
live  to  be  hollow  to  which  the  sugarcandy  is  forbidden. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  years  of 
childhood  are  spent  in  happiness  or  misery.    Let  the  age 
of  tops  and  sugar  plums  have  its  adapted  enjoyments: 
the  time  will  soon  come  when  we  shall  say,  I  have  no 
pleasure  in  them.    Is  it  that  life  is  so  filled  with  enjoys 
ment.  that  our  whole  attention  should  be  sedulously 
turned  to  appropriate  checks.    But  it  is  the  dregs  of  the 
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Ascetic  system*  Because  we  like  wine  we  mustdriilk 
water:  because  we  prefer  a  soft  bed  we  must  sleep  on  a 
hard  one,  we  must  walk  for  exercise  when  we  would 
rather  sit  still,  and  eat  horse  because  we  delight  in  wood- 
cock. And  this  is  the  road  to  heaven,  say  the  Francis- 
cans and  the  Flagellants.  And  Nature  fabricates  pine- 
apples and  Fenison  and  eiderdown  to  tempt  us  to  our 
destruction.  There  is  a  better  and  a  better  tempered 
philosophy  than  this.  There  is — there  will  be  a  disserta- 
tion if  I  do  not  stop ;  and  thus  end  my  Meditations  on  a 
custard.    Harvey  would  have  made  more  of  it. 

Notwithstanding*  the  occasional  deliberation  of  Peggy, 
it  is  still  a  pleasure  to  find  a  female  attendant  in  .these 
Highland  inns,  instead  of  the  clumsy,  half  sober,  half 
dressed,  male  Highland  Animal  who  affects  the  manners 
•of  a  Bath  waiter,-i— quantum  distans,—<-and  who  is  now 
fast  usurping  the  place  so  ULuch  better  filled  everywhere 
by  the  charming  sex.  This  affectation  of  quality  here, 
is  most  ludicrous :  but  it  is  amusing  too  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress, of  refinement,  in  this  matter,  as  in  every  thing  else. 
In  the  primitive  hostelry,  the  traveller  who  walks  in  at 
night,  wet  and  wearied,  is  received  with  civility  and 
treated  with  kindness.  If  he  chance  to  come  with  a  horse, 
>alacrity  itself  is  exhausted  for  his  reception.  In  the 
second  stage  of  refinement,  the  pedestrian  is  received 
with  coldness,  and  civility  is  reserved  for  the  man  who 
.rides  or  drives  a  horse ;  while  worship  is  paid  to  hrm  who 
comes  in  a  chaise  and  pair.  It  is  not  long  before  the  inn- 
keeper learns  to  scan  from  head  to  foot  the  msin  who  at- 
tempts to  walk  into  his  inn:  he  who  comei^  on  a  sole 
horse  must  call  the  ostler  twice,  and  the  waiter  is  reserved 
for  him  who  drives  boldly  up  in  the  sounding  chaise.  It 
must  thunder  with  four  horses,  however,  before  it  can 
::bring  the  landlady  and  her  whole  establishment  to  the 
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gate.  As  pride  and  wealth  increase,  the  pedestrian  is 
refused  admittance,  the  horseman,  neglected,  turns  away 
elsewhere,  the  chaise  and  pair  drive  to  the  other  Lion, 
the  four  horses  are  barely  welcomed ;  but  the  dignity  of 
the  landlord  is  consoled  by  the  barouche  and  four  and 
the  coronet.  In  time,  his  ambition  rises  to  two  mounted 
servants  and  an  outrider,  and  the  end  is  the  Gazette  and 
the  King's  Bench. 

The  castle  of  Braemar  is  perfectly  French ;  a  pepper- 
box square,  with  a  high  roof,  and  within  a  wall.  It 
would  hiave  no  analogy  to  the  scenery  if  it  was  eveil 
much  better  supported  than  it  is  ;  and  standing,  bare  and 
white,  a9  it  does,  we  can  only  wish  it  transported  back 
to  its  native  country.  It  was  occupied  for  King  William^ 
burnt  in  Mar's  rebellion,  and  was,  I  believe,  iafterwards  a 
barrack,  as  long  as  barracks  were  supposed  to  be  neces- 
sary. At  Invercauld,  the  views  are  exceedingly  fine. 
Among  many  that  might  be  named,  those  in  which  Loch- 
an  na  gar  on  one  hand,  and  Ben  y  bourd  on  the  other, 
form  the  extreme  distances,  are  perhaps  the  most  strik- 
ing. Finer  mountain  outlines  cannot  be  imagined  than 
those  in  which  the  former  hill  is  implicated :  so  graceful 
is  its  pyramidal  shape,  and  so  beautifully  contrasted 
and  varied  are  all  the  lines  and  forms  of  the  mountains 
out  of  which  it  rises,  king  of  all;  while  they  seem  to 
cluster  round  it  as  the  monarch  of  all  the  surrounding 
country:  In  the  middle  grounds,  are  the  rich  valley  and 
the  windings  of  the  Dee;  its  dark  fir  woods  sweeping 
along  the  sides  of  the  hills,  while  the  rocks  and  torrents 
and  precipices  and  trees,  that  surround  us  on  all  hands, 
vary  the  landscape  till  we  are  almost  weary  of  pursuing 
it.  The  chara(^ter  of  this  scenery  is  much  changed  where 
Ben  y  bourd  bounds  the  distance;  nor  can  we  help  ad- 
miring how  Nature  contrives  to  produce  grandeur  from 
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Ibnm  the  most  opposite.  This  mountain,  as  its  mme 
expresses,  is  a  flat  table ;  yet  so  broad  and  simple  are  its 
lines  and  its  precipices,  and  so  grand  the  long  sweeping 
lines  of  the  hills  which  support  it,  that  itproduces,  with 
the  valley,  a  landscape  not  less  grand  than  the  very 
diff^ent  pyramidal  composition  in  which  Lochan  na 
gar  is  the  principal  object.  At  one  point,  where  the  two- 
arched  bridge  of  Dee  becomes  a  main  feature  in  the  mid- 
dle ground,  the  pictures  are  peculiiffly  complete  and  fine. 

In  all  this  part  of  the  valley,  the  character  of  the 
scenery  is  especially  stamped  by  that  of  the  fir  woods; 
and  yet  that  character  is  quite  different  from  what  these 
confer  on  the  scenes  about  the  Spey.  It  is  just  what  we 
might  imagine  of  Norwegian  landscape,  and  we  feel 
as  if  no  other  tree  could  have  sutt^  the  forms  of 
Aese  bills,  and  the  details  of  this  country.  With  all 
Ibis,  there  is  no  air  of  heaviness  or  of  formality ;  nothing 
that  can  for  a  moment  remind  us  of  the  black,  dingy, 
solid,  never-green  forests  of  planted  wood,  no  iron  out- 
lines that  assimilate  with  nothing  on  earth  or  sky,  no 
murky  files  or  clumps  blotting  the  fair  horizon.  All  is 
ease  and  variety  and  grace,  all  is  careless  and  wild.  Even 
the^ long  ranks  that  are  sometimes  seen  drawn  up  on  the 
mountain  outline,  are  in  place  and  in  character:  they 
belong  to  the  more  extended  forests  below :  and  we  are 
sensible,  that,  to  want  them,  would  be  for  the  picture  to 
want  something;  while  we  see  too,  how  Nature  contrives 
to  blend  them  with  the  general  landscape,  and, to  harmo- 
i^ize  the  whole  into  one  broken  and  ornamental  forest, 
by  scattered  trees,  evanescent  edges,  and  a  thousand 
delicacies  which  art  can  never  hope  to  imitate. 

In  the  closer  scenery  about  this  country,  there  is  not 
less  to  admire  in  a  different  style.  There  is  a  wildness  in  the 
torrents  and  the  rocks,  that  seems  peculiarly  appropriate 
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la  th<^  fantastic  and  bold  forms  of  the  ancient  and  noUo 
firs  that  are  everywhere  scattered  about;  or  the  iniagi*- 
nation,  which  is  always  ready  with  its  aid,  makes  us  thbk 
that  all  this  is  in  harmony,  and  that  we  could  not  substi- 
tute an  oak  for  a  fir  without  injury  to  the  landscape. 
Where  the  foaming  stream  rashes  down  the  mountain 
amid  huge  blocks  of  granite,  and  all  else  around  is  the 
brown  heath,  towering  up  towards  the  Wue  and  far-off 
precipice,  some  solitary  tree  that  has  stood  the  storais  of 
centuries,  is  seen  raising  its  rough  and  knotted  trunk, 
drooping  its  yellow  branches  and  dark  masses  of  foliage 
over  the  water ;  and,  in  other  places,  a  giant  of  the  forest 
spreads  wide  its  fantastic  and  twisted  arms,  die  duef  of  a 
group  which  seems  to  have  sought  shelter  from  the  winds 
beneath  its  prptection.  Aloft  on  the  precipice,  long  yield- 
ing to  the  blasts,  but  still  rooted  against  their  utmost 
force,  some  massive  trunk  stretches  forth  its  tree-like 
branches  from  the  fury  of  the  west;  a  dark  canopy  of 
shade,  contrasted  with  the  graceful  and  tall  forms  which 
rise  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  rock,  uniting  the  elegance 
of  the  poplar  and  the  cypress  with  the  freedom  and  de- 
licacy of  the  drooping  birch.  It  is  said,  that  there  is  no 
solitude  where  there  is  a  tree.  But  it  is  not  always  thus. 
Neither  is  the  maxim  true.  There  is  no  perfect  solitude 
but  by  a  species  of  Bull.  There  must  be  some  one  pre- 
sent to  whom  it  is  a  solitude ;  or  it  is  nothing.  The  lone 
fir  in  the  brown  and  bare  valley  of  Ben  Avon,  where 
nothing  else  is  seen  but  the  interminable  wide  heath, 
spread  far  around  and  above,  lifeless  and  void,  is  solitude 
itself:  it  is  man  in  the  desert ;  it  is  the  desert,  because 
there  is  a  being  to  which  it  is  a  solitude. 

It  is  among  these  hills,  exclusively,  that  the  blue 
topaz  and  the  beryl  are  found :  but  the  latter  is  ex- 
tremely rare.    Of  this  mineral,  Scotland  may  boast  if  it 
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pleftses:  bat  under  cover  of  its  name  and  of  that  of  tbe 
beryl/the  jewellers  of  Edinbui^h  sell  foreign  stones  of  the 
same  kind  at  fanciful  prices,  as  they  do  foreign  amethysts 
and  garnets :  while  some  have  even  offered  the  emerald  as 
the  produce  of  Scotland.  Itis  not  surprising  if  the  country 
people  sometimes  waste,  in  this  pursuit,  time  that  might 
be  better  employed ;  since,  as  in  the  cfxae  of  mining  and 
fisheries,  there  is  a  mixture  of  idleness  and  hope  which 
offers  insuperable  temptations  to  the  not  uncommon  union 
of  indolence  aiid  avarice.  It  is  gambling  and  the  lottery 
in  another  form.  As  to  the  lottery,  in  spite  of  moralists 
and  politicians,  it  is  a  noble  invention.  If  Hope  is  the 
great  sweetener  of  life,  how  can  we  enough  praise  a  con- 
trivance by  which  that  visionary  entity  is  stored  up  in  the 
pigeon-holes  of  Messrs.  Bish,  and  Goodluck,and  Hazard; 
to  be  retailed  by  the  pound  and  the  ounce,  by  the  month, 
the  day,  and  the  hour. 

To  see  the  rest  of  the  Dee  as  it  deserves,  it  is  necessary 
to  follow  both  sides  of  the  river:  it  is  also  preferable  to 
go  from  the  east,  as  the  landscape  then  faces  us,  gradually 
y^^  .  improving  till  it  terminates  in  the  full  blaze  of  Inver- 
n  eauld.  Abergeldie  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  are  the 
vale  and  the  hill  of  Ballater;  nor  indeed  do  the  beauties 
of  the  Dee  cease  till  it  reaches  the  open  country.  Aboyne 
yields  to  few  places  in  the  Highlands  for  magnificence 
and  splendour.  But  I  am  in  danger  of  passing  my  bounds. 
As  to  the  northern  road  by  Corgarth,  nothing  can  well 
be  more  dreary,  nor  is  there  any  temptation  to  explore 
that  district  where  the  Highlands  vanish  into  the  Lowlands 
of  Aberdeenshire. 

END   OF   THE   FIPST   VOLUME. 

Joseph  Mallett,  Printer,  59,  Wardour  Street,  Soho,  London. 
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